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Labor Month in Review 


The May Review 


Foreign-born workers made up only 
about | in 17 workers in 1960 versus | in 
8 workers in 2000. As Abraham Mosisa 
points out in his article, the large increase 
in foreign-born workers is having an im- 
pact not only on the aggregate size of 
the labor force, but on its ethnic, racial, 
and educational composition as well: 


e Immigrants accounted for about half 
the net increase of the labor force be- 
tween 1996 and 2000. 


e Immigrants today are much more 
likely to be from Latin America or Asia 
than they were in 1960 when three- 
quarters of immigration was from 
Europe. 


e Immigrants tend to be divided be- 
tween persons with relatively high 
levels of education and those with 
relatively low levels, with relatively 
few in between. 


Mitra Toossi extends the horizon of 
the Bureau’s basic labor force projec- 
tion out to the middle of the century. In 
general, she finds that labor force 
growth will, at an average of 0.6 percent 
per year, be slower over the next 50 years 
than it was over the previous half-cen- 
tury, that women as a share of the labor 
force will continue to converge on 50 
percent, that a greater share of the labor 
force will be over 55 years of age, and 
that the labor force will be more diverse 
in race and ethnic composition. 

It is increasingly common for retirement 
plans, pension as well as defined contri- 
bution, to have an early withdrawal or 
lump-sum distribution provision. James 
H. Moore, Jr., and Leslie A. Muller look at 
some of the factors influencing the deci- 
sion to take and how to use a lump sum 
distribution. They find, among other 
things, that most people save at least 
some part of any such distribution they 
might receive and that most spend the rest 
of the distribution to pay down debt and 
cover every day expenses. 
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Joblessness rises 
among families 


Reflecting the economic downturn that 
began early in 2001, the proportion of 
families containing at least one unem- 
ployed member rose by nearly a percent- 
age point to 6.6 percent between 2000 
and 2001. In an average week in 2001, 4.8 
million families had at least one member 
who was unemployed, a rise of 665,000 
families from 2000. 

The proportion of black families with 
an unemployed member, 11.4 percent, 
was higher than that for either Hispanic 
or white families (9.9 and 5.8 percent re- 
spectively). For all three groups, the 
proportion of families with someone un- 
employed was higher in 2001 than the 
year before. Find out more in “Employ- 
ment characteristics of families in 2001,” 
news release USDL 02-175. 


Shift work versus 
flexible schedules 


May 2001, about 29 million full-time wage 
and salary workers had flexible work 
schedules that allowed them to vary the 
time they began or ended work. At the 
same time, about half that number usually 
worked an alternate shift—evening, night, 
irregular, rotating, or split—-generally at 
the behest of their employer. 

Men were more likely than women to 
work an alternate shift. Blacks were more 
likely than either whites or Hispanics to 
work such shifts. The proportion of work- 
ers on alternate shift schedules had fallen 
from almost 17 percent in May 1997 to 
less than 15 percent in May 2001. 

Men were also somewhat more likely 
than women to work flexible schedules 
in May 2001. In contrast to the case of 
alternate shifts, flexible schedules were 
more common among white workers 
than black or Hispanic workers. The 
proportions working flexible schedules 
had risen slightly for most worker 
groups since 1997. Learn more about 


flexible work schedules and shift work | 


in “Workers on Flexible and Shift 
Schedules in 2001,” USDL news release 
02-225 


Lost-time injuries 


Truck drivers had more workplace inju- | 


ries and illnesses involving time away from 
work than any other occupation in 2000. 
Truck drivers experienced 136,100 work- 


related injuries and illnesses that required | 
recuperation away from work beyond the | 
day of the incident. Each year since 1993, — 


truck drivers have had the highest num- 


ber of such injuries and illnesses of any — 


occupation. 


Nonconstruction laborers suffered the | 
second highest number of occupational — 


injuries and illnesses involving time away 
from work at 87,000, followed by nursing 
aides and orderlies at 74,200 and construc- 


tion laborers at 45,400. Additional infor- | 


mation is available from “Lost-Worktime 
Injuries and Illnesses: Characteristics and 
Resulting Time Away From Work, 2000”, 
news release USDL 02-196. 


Industry productivity 
in 1990s 


During the 1990-2000 period, labor pro- 
ductivity—as measured by output per 
hour—increased in 92 percent of the 170 
industries studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Output rose in 85 percent of the 
industries, while hours of labor increased 
in only 46 percent of the industries. 
Comparing the 1995-2000 period with 
the 1990-95 period, productivity growth 
rates increased in 97 of the 170 published 
industries. In 19 industries, annual out- 
put per hour grew at least 5.0 percent- 
age points faster in 1995—2000 than in 


| 


| 


1990-95. Another 33 industries posted — 


annual productivity growth rates 2.0—_ 
4.9 percentage points above their 1990— 


95 rates. Learn more in “Productivity | 
and Costs by Industry, 2000,” news re- | 


lease USDL 02-237. in 
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The Role of Foreign-born Workers — 


The role of foreign-born 
workers in the U. S. economy 


Foreign-born workers have come to play 
an increasingly important role in the U.S. economy; 
between 1996 and 2000, they constituted 


nearly half of the net increase 
in the U.S. labor force 


s the 21st century begins, the ethnic and 
Az composition of the U.S. workforce 

continues to diversify at a rapid pace. 
Much of that change reflects an expansion in the 
share of foreign-born workers, from about | in 17 
in 1960 to | in 8 workers today.' Additionally, the 
geographic areas of origin of those workers have 
shifted. In 1960, about 3 in 4 of the foreign born 
had come from Europe; today, that proportion is 
less than 1 in 6, largely reflecting the influx of 
immigrants from Latin America and Asia. The 
large increase in the number of foreign-born 
workers, which has occurred in recent years, has 
contributed to the U.S. labor force expansion dur- 
ing that period. Between 1996 and 2000, the for- 
eign born constituted nearly half of the net labor 
force increase.” 

This article first reviews the history of immi- 
gration, focusing on the changing national origins 
of the foreign born; then, it presents a comparison 
of labor force characteristics of the foreign-born 
population with those of the native-born popula- 
tion; and finally, discusses the role of the foreign 
born in regards to the labor force growth that oc- 
curred between 1996 and 2000.* In this article, 
contrary to the customary BLs practice of counting 


Hispanics (an ethnic group) as part of the race cat- 
egory to which they belong, Hispanics are not in- 
cluded in the estimates for whites, blacks, and 
Asians, but, instead, are shown separately.* This 
was done because currently Hispanics constitute a 
large proportion of the foreign born, and they have 
distinctive characteristics, which will be outlined 
further throughout this article. Hence, if they were 
included in the estimates for the major race group, 
clear-cut comparisons of employment character- 
istics among the groups would be difficult to make. 
The data used in this study are primarily from the 
Current Population Survey (cps), the monthly sur- 
vey of about 60,000 households conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.° 


Whence come the foreign born? 


Over the past 2 centuries, the geographic sources 
of immigration to the United States have changed.° 
During the 18th and much of the 19th centuries, 
immigrants generally came from two areas of the 
world, Northern Europe and Africa. Most often, 
the European immigrants came from the British 
Isles, with a major influx moving from Ireland 
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around the middle of the 1 9th century, as large numbers of the 
Irish fled starvation and disease, brought about by the potato 
blight that struck much of Europe at that time. The African 
slave trade, which had begun during the Colonial era to pro- 
vide workers in the New World, continued through most of 
the first half of the 19th century, despite laws that attempted 
to ban it.’ 

Moreover, Asia was a source of immigrants after 1848, as 


sini mmeemmeeeemeemmmmammamaaaaaaaaacacaaaaaaacaccaceaamc cmc) 


Foreign-born population 
by country of birth, 
annual averages, 2000 

(Numbers in thousands] 

Country! Population Country’ Population 

~T 
MOXiCOW ey cence 7,870.6 GrOOCGin. ohn ctek ares 112.7 
PHI Pine eeer.ceeeese-er 22 (eal AT GOI cies sscractetecives 112.3 
INia ec ceereseseseceseeseence 1,027.3 Nigeria c.c.ssccces sccsereerencs 106.1 
GIN agscssctacsossecerezesearaces 948.4 Lebanon ce citccateretsceaaes 101.2 
GuD a eiecreri-sttanceenscetonss 922.3 [Sfael eer ieenecesvececuvecessoseesk 94.4 
Eli SalvadOtevcseer-curecece 795.7 SCOUMANG heseeseeeeseeeeesresees 92.9 
Vita nescensscorssscersteee Tht IMGOMNESIaaeceeaseeereesecseceeerens 87.7 
Korea/South ...............+.. Thikse2 TUTK OY Wateprsa-ssecrosdecessstesapeeare 86.2 
Canadair. ncccccne. ccsescesws 688.0 ROMAMNI Alc. eteess cess ep cereete 85.9 
Dominican Republic ..... 600.6 Ghanaccettet ante cee 83.7 
Genial eesecrsxccerrqseres 598.2 LAOS 2. sccsct csssscsssceasesssssseereess 81.0 
WAIMAICAS wet scercesaeeae sees 488.4 ANIMOMMA csevveseocoencrsssevnscveces 80.9 
Golomblavenecececsee ee 483.5 Holland/Netherlands .......... 80.3 
Englandit-n2. 7.20 479.3 FAUMIQEMy accent sscecsseccces sceneeece 79.7 
Flalitifncecesmerkesteeeeeeescesesces 463.5 Banglade@sititeewsar--tsenee 79.0 
Italy’ cc hteevestens: eectcpencesee 437.6 SouthvAtnicatasconce sce eee FTAA 
RUSS IAli reese ces spececescace 431.8 WAQ Ne cececetscsecens nieces eee 76.2 
PolanGleeyscsveccttscccorcectss 430.4 GMM @ ce csescccesmcrenceovseeseevectesee 74.9 
VA IWalsesssece-assscecescssaese 316.1 SPainiPeates tein eesceyen ee TANG} 
JADEN eke ee 306.3 DOMINICA Rares ces cce teerereeee 67.2 
POPU tre csctececeeseseecenccres 293.6 Ethioplacct:cxn-ccsestoeecteceereee 67.0 
Guatemalarnteccsessests 277.5 Panaimatcicee.csvescsontsesssecrcees 64.8 
UKIAIN GS cucctececsascuvncesteses 275.5 AUStIIAGs. cc:aseeeretctes meee 64.5 
[TAM eects ceassceesssecssessacense 270.4 COSta) RiCavrrsccyecee coerce 52.0 
FIONGUTaAS nesesesserrtenesere 256.8 WIUQUAY site. sretscrece-ascoeesenees 51.9 
INICAT AGU Al esce-cscesetesesseses 253.8 EMMUAN ales een ceeete nt eescers 48.9 
ECUAGOM Seievcencsescecesivesere 241.8 SWed6N nc tatcctemereecrems ee 47.9 
PakiStambeccccscceccrsmceceses Pails) BarbadOS aicccteecetsncescsesteee 47.2 
GUV aM alte .ce cece eroncenes 210.5 Switzerland .............esseccecses 45.1 
ION GH KOM Grscccssteeeen sees 192.0 Malaysiaic. foe ctesctsctvens as 43.3 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 178.8 SV Mca Jeccecsemrecevateacesesesee 42.4 
InGlandiEMOmc.see-ae ee 170.9 AIGHANISta nics ceeeeesseteeeee 40.5 
Brazilitrscescarsceasecte nes 169.2 BOliVia) or cverecressttxec eee 39.2 
POftUGal ieee rare 154.8 ORGANS esectncens aevcerencsssccecsteee 38.5 
mhailandies, sees ee tcess 131.1 Australia: x..202-25cevnctssorteres 37.1 
WUGOSIAVI ater teecsevesres 128.3 BOZO) cesossceetvscctesteserceniene 37.0 
EV pt: attr carck tercacos 120.2 MOlOCCO Fa. Seeeeccesscsenee 35.2 
VONEZUCIA) .c.<cc.se.ccstezect: Use Bulitialzceta Seeiecrecs cette 34.0 
FranCOkccrcrcctessseasssr ss 114.9 AZOVCS ecccecascsancoteseee ees 31.8 
Cambodia wccccncstreeteseee 114.9 
' Country not shown where the number is under 30,000. 

Source: Current Population Survey. 
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Chinese contract laborers were brought largely to the West 


Coast to work both in the gold mines and on the transconti- 
nental railway. The large influx of Chinese laborers, however, 


was ended with the Chinese exclusionary legislation that for- | 


bade Chinese immigration.® 
By the early 1900s, European immigration patterns had | 


shifted, with the majority of the newcomers arriving from | 
southern and eastern Europe. These people were often | 
poorly educated and came from areas with cultural and lin- | 
guistic traditions that were considerably different from those | 
of northwestern Europe. Further, among the Europeans | 
immigrating to the new country were sizable numbers of | 


Roman Catholics.° 


In 1917, Congress passed a Literacy Act to restrict Euro- ' 
pean immigration, and in 1921, the Emergency Quota Act was | 


also passed, which applied immigration quotas based on na- 


tionality or country of origin. The provisions of this act were | 


extended and made more restrictive by the National Ori- 


gins Act of 1924. The quota system was reaffirmed in the | 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Aside from a few 


exceptions, these quotas remained relatively intact until the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 was passed, which | 
eliminated the system of national origin, race, or ancestry 
quotas for immigration to the United States. 


Not only did the new act lead to a substantial increase in |] 
immigration, but also to a change in the geographic origin of |] 


immigrants. Between 1960 and 2000, the proportion of the 
foreign-born population that had come from Europe dropped 
from 74.5 percent to 15.3 percent, while the proportion 
coming from Latin America increased from 9.3 percent to 51 
percent. (See table 1.) 

Regional data, however, do not accurately capture the wide- 
ranging diversity of immigrants; it is better understood when 
examined by country of origin. As shown in the box, the top 
ten leading countries of birth of the foreign-born population 


in 2000 were Mexico, the Philippines, India, China, Cuba, El 


Salvador, Vietnam, South Korea, Canada, and the Dominican 
Republic. 


Labor force status of the foreign born 


Overall, the foreign born are less likely than the native born - 


to participate in the U.S. labor force, primarily because for- 


eign-born women are considerably less likely than their. 
native-born counterparts, overall, to be working or look- | 
ing for work. Some of the reasons for this are discussed | 


below. (See table 2.) Foreign-born men—even though they 
(like foreign-born women) tend to be less educated than na- 


tive-born men—are more likely to be labor force participants — 


than their native-born counterparts, except for college 
graduates, a category in which the two groups’ participa- 


Ee Geographic area of birth of the foreign-born population in the United States, 1850-2000 
Year 
Geographic area ] 
1850! | 1900' 1960! 1970! 1980' 1990' 2000? 
4 
Total foreign born | 
CMTE MOUSANGS) inane ecrere net ee reer enea 2,245 10,341 9,738 9,619 14,080 19,767 28,379 
Percent distribution 
"CE ee ae setae i art 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EUIODer cer eee ee ee d 90.5 85.9 74.5 59.7 | 36.6 22.0 15.3 
Northern and Western ............::s:000 90.1 69.7 34.2 27.3 16.9 10.4 6.7 
LCE Co [Be yeaa ee SO 42.8 15.6 3.5 2.6 1.4 9 ff 
4.0 16.2 40.1 32.1 19.5 11.6 8.4 
1.0 12 5.0 8.6 18.0 25.2 25.5 
(8) 8 1.0 1.8 2.0 PAT 4.9 
9 1.3 9.3 18.8 31.1 42.5 51.0 
6 1.0 5.9 7.9 15.6 Plait 27.6 
8.5 11.6 LAle| 13.0 14.3 10.3 8.1 
' Data are from the U.S. Census Bureau, Public-Use Microdata Samples 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
(PUMS). 4 Other includes Africa, Oceania, North America, and not reported. 
? Data from the March Current Population Survey. 
Employment status of the civilian population 16 years and older, by sex, annual averages, 2000 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Foreign born 
Labor force status and country of birth Total Native born 
Total Percent of total 
a SS 
BOWED ira taco eens ecco cecceb once cee nsuh vacccusieeceesvassasasesstesvesseemeceyse 209,699 26,527 123 183,173 
NUL ADO TORCC ass see coee wasnt dec ewacsceneswonasssecseancasvsevscttsssescs 140,863 17,705 12.6 123,158 
Labor force participation Fate .................se--ss-sesennensese 67.2 66.7 - 67.2 
Employed tee ee meoRer ci. Cort tut Sore 135,208 16,954 12.5 118,254 
Employment-population ratio ............:-esceseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 64.5 63.9 - 64.6 
Unemployed 5,655 751 13.3 4,904 
RTO OV MONA ALO oar secs ten saat aedeaseecnacactercacivenwecscceseeacas 4.0 4.2 - 4.0 
NOT With TAD ON TONG Coe cease cccce-osasactossecsenecacececasscsevasnsoceces 68,836 8,821 12.8 60,015 
fit: Qe a eee 100,731 13,106 | 13.0 87,625 
UN AD ORION CO ween sce cveeteacneacsrvcesasesnevenzveens= 75,247 10,462 13.9 64,785 
Labor force participation rate 74.7 79.8 - 73.9 
1A 99] 0) (OW (= (8 Necteceeeoeen: Pour Reema Pere cE EP EPE FerOe 72,293 10,067 13.9 62,226 
Employment-population ratio 71.8 76.8 = 71.0 
WREMIDIOY OO eet. cop ever cesdecte one sendecdeveezotese scacasstscassvalentsvacuds 2,954 396 13.4 2,559 
Unemployment rate 3.9 3.8 = 3.9 
Not in the labor force 25,484 2,644 10.4 22,840 
WAU COT OI sans eas Saee gae seed cen aca natadeoashuden coaassonsigdepatedsictaesste 108,968 13,420 12.3 95,548 
65,616 7,243 11.0 58,373 
Labor force participation rate ......-..2c2.....esseccceccenerennesee 60.2 54.0 = 61.1 
ELH) ol LON elo hood Gcccepcec: brcepe BEPz Cherry Coeacere mare EE mee PS Loe 62,915 6,887 10.9 56,028 
Employment-population ratio .........::cesceccsseeseeseeeeeteerees 57.7 51.3 = 58.6 
WREM PIO VOC Rereaeatenecessteerereyacesceeees ae saseawenaeenaeseceeedezeccen 2,701 356 13.2 2,345 
Unemployment rate - 4.1 4.9 - 4.0 
Not in the labor force 43,352 6,177 14.2 37,175 


tion rates were about the same. 


Participation rates among women. For women, the differ- 
ence was greatest for those aged 16 to 24 and 25 to 34, where 
the participation rates for the foreign born were about 17 per- 
centage points lower than those of their native-born counter- 


parts. (See table 3.) A number of factors appear to play a role 
in the differences between these two groups of young women, 
including marital status, the presence of children, and, prob- 
ably most importantly, education. 

Among the 16- to 24-year-olds, a higher percentage of 
the foreign-born women had not completed high school, com- 
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Labor force participation rates of the foreign born and native born by selected demographic 


characteristics, annual averages, 2000 
Total Men Women 
atlas Foreign Native Foreign Native Foreign Native 
born born born born born born 
ic = 
Age 

73.9 54.0 61.1 
Totals UGryGarsiandiGldeh wesce.ccseco-cee cee eeceeseseesensearere 66.7 67.2 79.8 
NG'tO:24 VOarsy-,. 2S orcarsecuscevasrcuevepecestersestecncerteaey 60.2 66.6 70.6 68.4 47.8 64.9 
25 iNOiS4 VOANS )ccssscects se seecess coe to cucnweune cass eecestecasesesoetses 77.0 86.2 92.1 93.6 61.4 79.2 
35:10:44 VOAIS' so.c..-ceecdecesceccezdeceseecescssacsatasssasvcsesessunesies 82.1 85.3 94.0 92.4 69.7 78.4 
45 to! S54 V GAM). secssensstedesecdnuvecesscrcnecuantesceesueenstaseceesseres 80.0 82.9 88.4 88.3 69.6 77.8 
55 AIGA VOAtS ier nee ee erence ons sate a estaceavet edevestsersem 59.1 59.2 73.6 66.5 47.3 52.4 
GS Vals: andi Oldelerecccsrescceeceescecesce cases sesseneaseweeenevees 12.1 12.9 18.6 17.4 7.4 9.6 

Education’ 
Less than a high School diploma ...........::cssesesseereeeeee 59.0 37.4 78.0 46.7 41.4 29.2 
High school graduates, NO COlegGe ...........eeceeeeeeeeeeee 66.5 64.4 81 4 74.3 54.1 55.9 
Some college, NO degree ................-cesseeeccnseseneseseesss 72.5 72.2 81.7 79:2 63.9 65.9 
GCollOge Graduates: ccs.cccss.csscecoscexscascwexescsascevessevecsscesess 76.9 79.9 85.3 84.3 67.4 75.2 
Race/ethnicity 
Whhitesnon-HispamiGierccrccscscccecccccerssssaseuce wecmeerees sence 59.1 67.6 71.0 74.9 48.0 60.8 
Black amOn=FSPanCacercceseeecners scpscrecee see sence estes 75.0 64.9 80.6 67.6 69.4 62.8 
ASIANS NON=FiISDANIC secerscrsceececeee see scree crores sereeteceee 67.3 66.1 77.8 70.0 58.2 62.3 
FIISPANIC OVIQIIUR Aaceecc rece seven cccee tee sees Seem etna 69.5 67.7 85.4 74.8 52.5 61.4 
| 

' Educational attainment data are for persons 25 years and older. 


pared with the native-born. Not surprisingly, among both 
groups, the participation rates for those without a high school 
diploma were lower than the rates for those with more educa- 
tion. However, the participation rate for the foreign born with- 
out a high school diploma was considerably lower than that 
for the native born. At least in part, this is because the foreign 
born who had not graduated from high school were almost 5 
times as likely to be married and more than twice as likely to 
have children than their native-born counterparts; being mar- 
ried or having children tends to reduce women’s likelihood of 
being in the labor force. 

In addition, the foreign born aged 16 to 24, who had at- 
tended or graduated from college, were also markedly less 
likely than their native-born counterparts to be in the labor 
force. In this instance, however, there is relatively little dif- 
ference in the proportions who are married or have children. 
Participation rate differences among high school graduates 
who did not go to college were much smaller. 

Among those women who were 25 to 34, the lower overall 
participation rate for the foreign born has varying causes. In 
part, the fact that a larger proportion of the foreign born do 
not have a high school diploma is reflected in their participa- 
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tion rates, which are usually lower than the rates of better- 
educated people. Even so, this is not the entire explanation, 
because the better-educated foreign born also are less likely 
to be labor force participants when compared with their na- 
tive-born counterparts. Among those with a high school di- 
ploma or those with some college but no degree, the lower 
participation rates of the foreign born may reflect to some 
extent their greater likelihood of being married or having chil- 
dren. Among those with college degrees, the lower participa- 
tion rate of the foreign born may also be due in part to the 
higher proportion who are married. Both foreign-born and 
native-born college graduates are about equally likely to have 
children. 


Race and Hispanic origin. Among the foreign-born popula- 
tion, labor force participation rates for whites were lower than 
for any other race/ethnic group. (See table 3.) This occurred 
at least partly because foreign-born whites are older on bal- 
ance than are other groups, and labor force participation falls 
dramatically after age 55, as indicated in the following tabu- 
lation. (As noted earlier, prior to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act of 1965, immigrants to the United States came 


primarily from Europe. In subsequent decades, immigrants 
have increasingly come from Asia and Central and South 
America. ) 


Country of birth, 
race, and ethnic 


55 years and older 


Labor force 


ge Percent participation 
rate 

White, non-Hispanic 

UNGULV COOL Mace cere cele 29.6 325 

BOPOH OM OTE Sco nsecshce cscs 37.1 29.1 
Black, non-Hispanic 

INGEIVE| DOLE coe cose sees ese eee ccae es 21.1 29.0 

BOrekonebOryn -ccceesctsccsscntits 48.4 
Asian, non-Hispanic 

NATIVE! DOTNE Baers ses fats: 15.4 31k 

PROPEI BR DOT 55 ck fas, 19.8 38.3 
Hispanic 

IN ALIMOMS OTT tonsa nee 16.1 31.4 

Boreion: Dormix snye8 .erseeens. 16.1 85.0 


Among blacks, Asians, and Hispanics, the participation 
rates for the foreign born were either about the same as those 
of their native-born counterparts, or, as in the case of blacks, 
much higher. In contrast, foreign-born whites were less likely 
than their native-born counterparts to be labor force partici- 
pants. For both Asians and Hispanics, the similarity in overall 
participation rates between the foreign born and native born 
was due to the fact that the participation rates for the foreign- 
born women in these groups were lower than those of the na- 
tive-born women, offsetting the much higher rates of the for- 
eign-born men. Among blacks, the participation rates for both 
foreign-born men and women were much higher than those of 
their native-born counterparts. (See table 3.) 


Education. For the foreign born and the native born 25 years 
of age and older, labor force participation is quite similar at 
each education level, except for those without high school 
diplomas. Approximately 59 percent of the foreign born, who 
were not high school graduates were in the labor force, com- 
pared with 37.4 percent of the native born. This probably re- 
flects the economic motivation many had for coming to this 
country, as well as the fact that they are younger, on average, 


ifele)(-e-a Unemployment rates of the foreign born and native born by selected demographic characteristics, 


annual averages, 2000 


Total Men Women 
Characteristic 
Foreign Native Foreign Native Foreign Native 
born born born born born 
Age 
Total, 16 years and Older ..............c-ssseee 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 4.9 4.0 
NGHOIZANY Cal Greene sees rece seaes sn censcavenesoxeuento=s 7-9 9.5 74 10.0 8.7 8.9 
2 SS LORSANV OAL Ses tates ay daacet rose Ses cacaxnod eseatvous 3.9 Ske 3.1 3.5 5.1 3.9 
S510 AF VOAIS o. a csaacsesevst deuatcorcoseerse -xsacatian 3.8 2.9 3.2 Bull 4.7 3.1 
NOISY CANS cep cree wee c cae sea caceancovoreses odanase 3.2 2.4 2.9 2.4 Sys} 2.3 
DMO IOA YCAIS 2c coy onze toeeesrnces scketoncoassbiessence 3.9 2.3 3.8 2.3 4.1 2.3 
GOW Oars AMC OLN Clr cxceancsn ccavansnspanstccensvadon 4.1 3.0 4.7 3.2 3.1 PGi 
Education’ 
Less than a high school diploma ............... 5.8 6.7 4.6 6.0 7.8 7.8 
High school graduates, no college ............ 3.3 3.5 2.9 3.5 3.9 3.5 
Some college, NO degree ........::cccecereeeeee 3.3 2.8 3.0 2.6 3.7 3.0 
College Graduates rxce cece cceteentsactnanensnrern 2.3 1.6 2.1 1.4 2.6 lei 
Race/ethnicity 

Whiten MOM=HISPaING excereartencss-nesecever-cessecoes 3.2 3.2 29 3.2 3.6 3.2 
Black, NON-HISPANIC ..........-----cccerecreeeceeseeene 5.4 7.9 5.5 8.5 5.2 7.4 
PASIAN; MOM=USPAI NG, case cnacsesatconassnace<axaeenrte ore 4.7 32 4.9 ore 4.5 
FAIS PAMIGLONIGN Meercet:exesszezvey cencecsemene- arnt eer~- Sil 6.4 4.2 6.0 6.7 6.8 
1 Educational attainment data are for persons 25 years and older. 
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The foreign born and education 


Understanding the educational characteristics of the for- 
eign-born population is key to interpreting several fea- 
tures of their labor-force patterns, in particular, their oc- 
cupational distribution. The foreign-born population tends 
to be divided mainly into two educational categories: those 
with relatively high levels of education and those with 
relatively low levels, with few in-between the two catego- 
ries. (See chart below.) When the educational attainment 
of the foreign-born and native-born populations, 25 years 
and older are compared, the foreign born are much more 
likely to have left school before completing a high school 
diploma than are the native born, but about as likely to 
have college degrees as the native-born population. ! 
This phenomenon is due to the large share of immi- 
grants now coming from Latin America and Mexico in 
particular. In 2000, about half of the foreign-born popu- 
lation was from Latin America, including Mexico. Edu- 
cational levels among foreign-born Hispanics differ 


sharply from the other ethnic groups. About 55 percent of 
the foreign-born Hispanic population 25 years and older 
had less than a high school education, while 9.5 percent 
had college degrees in 2000. By comparison, only 15.4 
percent of foreign-born Asians had not completed high 
school, while 46.5 percent had graduated from college. 
The proportions of foreign-born whites and blacks who 
had not completed high school were 16.4 percent and 19.9 
percent, respectively, while the proportions of those with 
college degrees were 34.6 percent and 25.6 percent, re- 
spectively. 


' A study in 1998 by Betts and Lofstrom concludes that the upper 
half of the immigrant population has been and continues to be at least 
as highly educated as the upper half of the native-born population. 
The observed decline in the mean level of immigrants’ education rela- 
tive to that of natives reflects a decline in the relative educational sta- 
tus of the bottom half of the immigrant population. See Julian R. Betts 
and Magnus Lofstrom, “The educational attainment of Immigrants: 
Trends and Implications,” NBER Working Paper Series, October 1998. 


Civilian noninstitutional population, 25 years and older 
by educational attainment, annual averages, 2000 


College 
graduates 


Associate 
degree 


Some college, 
no degree 


High school 
graduates, 
some college 


Less than 


a high school 
diploma 
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Percent 


20 30 40 


@ Foreign born 


Native born 


20 30 40 


Percent 


_————  eeeeeeseSeSeeeeeSFSFSSSSSSSSSSsS 


Distribution of the foreign born and the native born by major occupations, annual averages, 2000 
[In percent] 
Total Men Women 
Occupation 
Foreign Native Foreign Native Foreign Native 

born born born born born born 
Appeal ek oes peers Bie gi co 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ............ 9:9 15:3 | 9.8 15.8 10.0 14.8 
FE FOLESSIOMal SOACIALLY ress. ereees- cece crescent, ear 13.5 15.9 Was) 13.6 14.5 18.5 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt ........eccceeececeeeeeeeee | 2.9 Ssh Dull 3.0 3.2 3.6 
SaleSOCcupanOnSae nike oe eee 9.8 12.4 8.7 11.8 dies. Is 
Administrative support, including clerical ............... 8.9 14.5 4.6 5.6 15.3 24.5 
SEIMIGEOCCUDSTONS icsccc ce sete acess ae wench 18.9 WATE 13.4 9.5 26.9 16.4 
PYOTCCUMG:SORVICR eres ere reece erect ee concen cence 8 1.9 1.1 2.9 4 8 
EVAL HOUSEMOIG mace. cecrccecohas ctevucheaccesaccscerinenes 1.8 4 si 0 4.4 8 

Service, except private household 
ERIC ROROCUNG vs cach casias enc cnsnaudacive deen aseaive saeceiste: 16.3 10.4 12.2 6.5 22.2 14.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair ................... 12.8 10.8 19.0 18.7 3.6 2.0 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ..................0.+- 18.9 12.8 22.7 18.8 135 6.1 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ..............:sscccseeseeeseees 4.4 2.2 6.3 3:3 1.6 ile 


than their native-born counterparts. Among college graduates, 
however, the native born were more likely to be labor force 
participants. 


Unemployment. The unemployment rate was 4.2 percent for 
the foreign born, compared with 4.0 percent for the native 
born in 2000. Except for 16- to 24-year-olds, the unemploy- 
ment rate of the foreign born is higher than for the native born 
for all age groups. (See table 4.) The gap tends to increase 
with age. For example, the unemployment rate among the for- 
eign born 25- to 34-year-olds is not much different—0.2 per- 
centage point—than that for the native born in the same age 
group; among 55- to 64-year-olds, however, the gap increases 
to 1.6 percentage points. Most of the differences in rates are a 
reflection of the higher unemployment rates for foreign-born 
women compared with the rates of their native-born counter- 
parts. Among the major race and ethnic groups, the unem- 
ployment rates for foreign-born and native-born whites are 
the same, while among Asians, blacks, and Hispanics, the rates 
for the foreign born are lower than for their native-born coun- 
terparts. 


Occupation. The occupational distribution of foreign-born 
workers, when compared with that of the native born offers 
some insights into the economic role of the foreign born in 
this country. The proportion of the foreign born employed in 
professional specialty occupations (13.5 percent), which usu- 
ally require a college degree, was close to that of the native 
born (15.9 percent). (See table 5.) The similarity in the pro- 
portion of the foreign born and the native born with college 
degrees helps explain the two groups’ similar representation 


in professional specialty occupational categories. In contrast, 
only 9.9 percent of the foreign born were employed as execu- 
tives, administrators, and managers—occupations that also 
tend to require a college education—compared with 15.3 
percent for the native born. Seniority, and language problems 
for non-English speakers, are two reasons why the foreign 
born most likely are underrepresented in executive and 
administrative occupations. 

The foreign born tend to be overrepresented in low-pay- 
ing occupations, which often do not require the completion 
of high school. In 2000, about 19 percent of the foreign born 
were employed in service occupations, and another 19 per- 
cent worked as operators, fabricators, and laborers. A little 
less than 13 percent of the native born were employed in each 
of these occupational categories. Poorer educational back- 
ground, language difficulties, and unfamiliarity with the U.S. 
job market are likely explanations for the high proportion of 
foreign born in lower-paying jobs. 


Earnings. Overall, foreign-born workers earned about 75.6 
cents for every dollar earned by the native born in 2000— 
$447 compared with $591, respectively.'° Among men, the 
median weekly earnings of the foreign born was 70.6 percent 
that of natives. The earnings gap was much narrower among 
women—81.4 percent. (See table 6.) 

At each level of education, the foreign born earned less 
than the native born.'' However, the relative gap in median 
weekly wage and salary earnings was narrowest among col- 
lege graduates. At each level of education, the earnings gap 
was narrower among women than among the men. 

Among the major race and ethnic groups, median weekly 
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Median usual weekly earnings of foreign born and native born full-time wage and salary workers, 


earnings of foreign-born blacks and whites at each education 
level were not much different from that for their native-born 
counterparts. Among Asians and Hispanics, however, the for- 
eign born typically earned less at every educational level. 


Trends, 1996-2000 


The foreign born played an important role in the 1996-2000 
labor-force expansion. During this period, foreign-born work- 
ers 16 years and older constituted 48.6 percent of the total 
labor force increase of 6.7 million.'? (See table 7.) Nearly 
two-thirds of the increase in the number of men in the labor 
force, and more than a third of the increase among the women 
were foreign-born workers. 

Among some age groups where labor force participation 
was already high, most of the labor force increase occurred 
among the foreign born. For instance, over 80 percent of the 
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by selected demographic characteristics, annual averages, 1996-2000 
: Median weekly earnings in constant dollars’ 
; Foreign born Native born Percent change, 1996-2000 
Characteristic | 
1996 2000 1996 2000 Foreign born Native born 
Seif Te 

Total; 16\yearsiand\Oldetan.:.....ccsccssccsccescser-saees $423 $447 $552 $591 

Men Bh beets Sc PN scar Sot araushacteat onteseseizcaseninae 443 477 638 676 hell 6.0 

WOIMGIN tee cenevss sssseceterse=cecccreneancuteredeaseaceesesseee 390 407 467 500 4.4 Tf 

Age 
6.4 11.1 
UNGROS2AVCAIS leo siteccs sees cpetecen soeeceeecereceey eeceese $295 $314 $332 $369 
25: tO. S4) VOANS a csceces cases cscanesvextenstsuceeeeeversceente 404 433 525 574 7.2 9.3 
SONOMA CANS. crcepaces nase scccwaabocssecsevsecteevedcts 465 499 634 652 7.3 2.8 
AB tO SAV OANS ee cc tesesteenc sae coneesvet ss varsevesaeree tones 505 516 666 690 2.2 3.6 
55 10104 VOAIS xo scsseascasesse ccvscesvasoznnysacepancodacs spares 481 483 607 635 4 4.6 
GS:Vearsrand OSG rez ccaccrescrecncssvecsteuescercarestes 400 381 427 457 —-4.8 7.0 
Education? 
Less than a high school diploma ...........:0s:00+ $314 $322 $376 $389 25 3.5 
High school graduates, no college .............+0 410 420 497 514 2.4 3.4 
Some college, NO degree .............ccseeeecescenereeee 510 524 574 604 2.7 5.2 
CollOGe/GraGUates er esenc..s-ceseeusoncrscenesteccenesere 789 852 841 902 8.0 7.3 
Race/ethnicity® 

WiiteMOn=FiSpamiChst.cstece-sencesseseasseseneseseaeeeee $653 $670 $632 $662 2.6 47 
Blacksinon-HispaniCun-tcses-cartsce tere 442 481 453 496 8.8 9.5 
ASiali anon iSDatnlGuescrccernssstertsreeesseseeee eee 564 641 665 704 13.7 5.9 
ENISPaMiCONnlGlitesrerenrennsencertare teers oce weet vanes 347 367 484 513 5.8 6.0 
‘ Consumer Price Index research series using current methods (CPI-U-RS) was used to convert 1996 current dollars to 2000 constant dollars. 
* Educational attainment data are for persons 25 years and older. 
’ Race/ethnicity data are for 25 years and older. 


net labor force increase among 35- to 44-year-old workers 
was attributable to the foreign born. In other age groups the 
number of native born in the labor force declined, while the 
number of foreign-born participants rose. For example, among 
labor force participants aged 25 to 34, the number of native 
born declined by about 2.8 million, while the number of for- 
eign born grew by over 630,000. 

The foreign born accounted for very large shares of the 
overall labor force increase among Asians and Hispanics. 
About 83 percent of the increase among Asians and 64.7 per- 
cent of the increase among Hispanics were foreign born. The 
corresponding proportions for blacks and whites were 28.4 
percent and 27.9 percent, respectively. 


Census regions. In 2000, a third of the foreign-born workforce 
resided in the Pacific region, two-and-a-half times the share 
of all native-born workers who live in the region. The follow- 


Table 7. Foreign born as percent of labor force change by selected demographic mately 60 percent of the foreign-born 


characteristics, annual averages, 1996-2000 workforce in 2000 were living in just 
Raber in wodentael 4 States—California (30 percent), 
Gnenoeis New York (12.5 percent), Florida (9.3 
Total Foreign born | toreign born ercent), and Texas (8.9 percent). 
Age and sex labor force labor force Sn Por P P 
change change Sabaatenhs At least two factors may help ex- 
plain the differing concentrations of 
the foreign-born workforce; labor mi- 
Total; 16\ years and Older ...<..-....cs.ceceaceacess: 6,733 S272 49 ‘ : 
NICD wet a ek ee eae ee 3,062 1,925 63 gration occurs towards regions where 
WVOUNO Mie es acencece eccmeceeaee oe etme eee | 3,671 1,348 37 economic opportunity is perceived to 
‘ be better. Another consideration is that 
e | . : 
g | immigrants generally prefer to settle 
BOGS Weasel can ee Uy ahi 1,461 426 29 in States where large numbers of 
ZS LOR SA OATS ie cerns ns Ct eh —2,166 632 - 5 ; an 
SSS Lae a ea eee ene 1,242 1,018 82 people ef de epare so: euilave 
AAS ne 4,047 823 20 settled earlier. There are several rea- 
55 to 64 1 See MRSS ee ere ee a enne gore me ene on Ree 1,820 278 15 sons for the new arrivals to look for 
BEN VCAES- AiG OlOON <5. sx<nsennsnsensnnase nse enacacua: 329 68 21 


ethnic enclaves. Not only can the new- 
Education’ comers continue to live in a familiar 
culture, communicate in their mother 


Less than a high school diploma................. —393 654 - : : oe 
High school graduates, no college .............. (2) 733 ~ OLS and share their ethnic cuisine 
Some college, NO degree .........seccsseeesseeees 629 210 33 by joining their kin, they also can use 
CONCGS Graduates 2.c8 se cess-c casssncewacyensnceece 3,883 1,073 28 


their ethnic group as a social network 
for gaining employment. Sometimes, 


Race/ethnicity - E 
such ethnic cultures can survive for 


NV lie NON-HISPANIC -ic.0 02.0552. cocansceucsestepceuae 1,940 542 28 generations, albeit with modifications, 
Black: NON-HISPANIC seece0.- oceaesseeowese vaerevearctes 1,290 366 28 h ti heer ton 

ASIANE FION=FISDAINGC.. nage oses2dc0-csse0snbeestene ae o-es 819 683 83 as eacn new Benet 10n ceils O In- 

BINS te ste Sennen csncmmeislvavien 2,566 1,661 65 tegrate new traditions with the old, 

! even after immigration from the old 

’ Educational attainment data are for persons 25 years and older. country declines or totally ceases.'4 

hue Downes The following tabulation shows re- 


Note: Dash indicates negative value. 


gions that included States with rela- 
tively large numbers of foreign-born 
ing tabulation shows that the other regions with large shares __ workers also had very high labor force growth over the 1996— 
of the foreign-born workers were the Middle Atlantic (18.4 2000 period: 


percent), and the South Atlantic (16.3 percent):"” Labor force change, | Change in 
Regions 1996-2000 foreign born 
i j i as percent 
Regions Foreign Native Total Foreign e ne 
ocd Dom {Numbers in thousands] born 
MOBS et tO tall acre scteesss sete sascoeet aes 100.0 100.0 IN ewalkinel animes sees 142 128 90.1 
CUS S711 1 Veena ee nema renee ee 4.4 5.2 Middle Atlantic ............... 456 412 90.4 
ING Vee NBIC. aoe ecenerpebossecaszconsonds 18.4 A) SOULWAGI ARI Cees eres 1,511 801 51.6 
Sel ALAIN cue. datende care stecestors cn 16.3 18.4 East South Central .......... 294 80 page 
Rast South Central ce. ccseccs-secsce.----- 12 6.6 West South Central ......... 695 337) 48.5 
Wiest SOuthin@emtralmuesesssse rte 9.8 10.9 East North Central .......... 7719 322 41.3 
Bast Nou @entraliee. sce ce ee: 8.6 17.8 West South Central ......... 133 123 92.5 
WestiNonth Central es.s.t-ac0-- 2-2 2,3} 8.0 IMKOXUSMNZIID os tevenrodonassddovonone 849 242 DES 
INA umbatti ates te eeees eee eee eee tonaes Se) 6.5 Pacitiguet teen eee 1,834 827 45.1 
PACT Ge eter saan ee eee Ses sete tose ceo re ss 33.4 13.8 


The foreign-born labor force growth in the Pacific Region 
Within the broad geographic regions, the foreign-born accounted for almost haif the total labor force growth in the 
workforce was concentrated in just a few States. Approxi- _ five-State region. In California, the foreign born accounted 
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| 
Anes Earnings trends. Over the 1996 to | 
istributi i nd native born : : | 
Table 8. Bayern distribution of employed foreign born a 2000 period, the usual me dian weekly | 
by occupation, annual averages, 1996-2000 d wei NarS | 
earnings of both foreign-born and na- |} 
i ive- wage and salary workers who |} 
Foreign born Native born tive-born ag : ary, | 
j worked full time increased overall. In | 
Occupation : | 
constant dollars, the median for the } 
1996 2000 1996 2000 : i 
foreign born grew by 5.7 percent, |} 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 while that for the native born increased | 
5 Ride oe EI Reh OSA i : | 
Executive, administrative, by about 7 percent. The earnings of | 
and managerial coscessesecesnsecennasensneneennees 10.6 9.9 14.4 ie foreign-born men grew somewhaall 
Professional|SpeClaltVicvccccccveseceses-ceeces-=s WRT 13t5 14.4 : é : 1 
Technicians and related support ........... 2.6 2.9 2 ee faster than that of their native-born |] 
SaleS'OCCUPALONS Eee arece--sesietessepesscnreerss 9.7 9.8 12.4 12.4 counterparts, while among women, the 
Administrative support, | 
includinalclerica llesesests memes ret 9.8 8.9 15.0 14.5 reverse was true. (See table 6.) 
Service OCCUPATIONS ........sescssseececeeeceees 19.5 18.9 ae pa Earnings of both groups increased | 
ie ned 8 8 1 5 : 
Be ot PS SOR Rie, Neha 1.9 1.8 5 4 for all age categories, with the excep- _ 
Service, except private tion of foreign-born men, 55- to 64- 
household and protective ................+. 16.8 16.3 10.5 10.4 x“ 5 6 
Precision production, craft, years-old. The earnings increases | 
ANGM EPA iracocepersenccecssasescsescnweaseensssoeee st les) 12.8 10.6 10.8 among the foreign born were larger | 
Operators, fabricators, 75. ane : aie 
anid ADOErG a: Bete eaee arcac oes 19.0 18.9 13.8 12.8 among 25- to 34-year-olds d 35- to 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ..............-. 4.7 4.4 2.6 22 44-year-olds, than for those in other 


for 46 percent of the State’s labor force growth over the pe- 
riod. In the South Atlantic region, the foreign-born labor-force 
growth accounted for 52 percent of the region’s total labor 
force growth; foreign born constituted about 78 percent of 
Florida’s total growth. 


Occupational trends. The occupational distribution of the 
foreign born changed over the 1996-2000 period. (See table 
8.) The proportion of foreign-born workers who worked in 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations de- 
clined, while it rose in professional specialty, and precision, 
production, craft, and repair occupations. Among the native 
born, the proportion both in executive, adininistrative, and 
managerial occupations and professional specialty occupa- 
tions rose, while it declined in most of the lower-paying oc- 
cupations. 

The foreign born constituted a large share of the 1996- 
2000 employment increases in several major occupation 
groups. (See table 9.) They accounted for half or more of the 
increase in administrative support; services; precision, pro- 
duction, craft and repair; and operators, fabricators, and la- 
borers. In some occupations, employment declined among 
natives, while gaining among the foreign born. For example, 
the number of native-born workers employed in farming, for- 
estry and fishing occupations fell by 295,000 between 1996 
and 2000 just as the number of foreign-born workers in these 
occupations rose by 117,000. Within service occupations, all 
of the net employment increase among private household 
workers was attributable to the foreign born. 
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age groups; while among the native 
born, the increase in the earnings was 
most pronounced among 16- to 24-year-olds, followed by 25- 
to 34-year-olds. The median weekly earnings increased both 
among the foreign born and the native born at nearly all 
education levels between 1996 and 2000. College graduates 
experienced the largest inflation-adjusted earnings increase, 
gaining 7.3 percent and 8.0 percent, respectively, for the 
native born and the foreign born. 

Except for Asians, earnings of the native born grew slightly 
more between 1996 and 2000 than did the earnings of the 
foreign born. Among Asians, however, the usual median 
weekly earnings of those who were foreign-born grew by nearly 
14 percent, more than twice the gain for their native-born counter- 
parts. The fact that the percent of foreign-born Asians with 


college degrees jumped by 4.4 percentage points compared | 


with an increase of only 1.3 percentage points for their na- 
tive-born counterparts partly explains the higher earnings in- 
crease among foreign-born Asians between 1996 and 2000. 


Current labor force status of the foreign born 


The economic downturn that began in March 2001 had un- 
expectedly different effects on the foreign born than on the 


native born. For instance, the labor force participation rate of 


the foreign born increased by 0.4 percentage point to 67.1 
percent between 2000 and 2001, while that for the native born 
declined by 0.3 percentage point to 66.9 percent. The increase 
in labor force participation among the foreign born stems from 
the fact that foreign-born women’s participation rate increased 
by 0.5 percentage point, while the rate for their male counter- 


| parts was about unchanged. In con- 
trast, among the native born the par- 
ticipation rates of both men and 
_ women declined—by 0.4 and 0.2 per- 
, centage point, respectively. About 
_ three-fourths of the overall labor 
force increase between 2000 and 2001 
_ occurred among the foreign born. 

Looking at employment, the num- 
ber of employed foreign born in- 
creased by 491,000 over the year, 
while the number of employed native 
born declined by 897,000. Almost all 
of the increase among the foreign born 
occurred in services; executive, ad- 
ministrative, and managerial; and in 
professional specialty occupations, 
while employment losses among the 
native born were primarily concen- 
trated in lower-paying occupations 
including operators, fabricators, and 
laborers; sales; administrative sup- 
port; and farming, forestry, and fish- 
ing occupations. The employment 
population ratios of both groups de- 
clined over the year. The decrease was 
greater among the native born (—0.8 
percent) than among the foreign born 
(—0.4 percent). 

The behavior of the unemployment 
rate for both the foreign born and the 
native born, however, was consistent 
with the contracting economy. The 
jobless rate for both groups increased 
over the year. Between 2000 and 
2001, the unemployment rate of the 
foreign born increased by 1.1 percent- 
age points to 5.3 percent, while the 
rate for the native born increased by 
0.7 percentage point to 4.7 percent. 


iele}(-3 =6Foreign born as a percent of employment change by occupation, 
and sex, annual averages, 1996-2000 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Change in 
Employment change Resign Ban 
Occupation ; as percent 
Total Foreign of change 
born in total 
BL Ko) £5 be pee ae ae cerca gece are Cae ES 8,390 3,531 42.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 2,014 251 12.5 
Rrofesstonalispecialty) sccccvccvesscsscsessssesesacceeeteees 2,351 589 25.1 
Technicians and related support ................ fe 460 146 31.7 
Salesioccupations =<. cee tee eee ’ 923 350 37.9 
Administrative support, including clerical .......... BOO) 203 52 
Service occupations 1,091 592 54.3 
Protective service 213 29 13.6 
Private household -16 60 = 
Service, except private household 
ANG 'PNOTECLIVG Sieeccec. avcescseceussasessstexsesssserestoeaes 894 503 56.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair does 1,267 618 48.8 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ...............+. 105 664 632.4 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ..........:.:ccsceceereees -178 117 = 
MGM crease ocesasccics taxctec attse ac teuacetceswexueansecn uh vneses eects 4,032 2,079 51.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 822 118 14.4 
Professional!Specialty fcsecccsts-sescsecrcssenese-s-s-ceeeee 959 328 34.2 
Technicians and related support 254 90 35.4 
SAaleSOCCUDAONS i.e savers seercererieteesteceesereree fase 454 175 38.5 
Administrative support, including clerical .......... 88 65 73.9 
Service occupations 281 142 50.5 
Protective service 135 23 17.0 
Private household -4 1 - 
Service, except private household 
AMG! PKOtOClIVE 5. .c.2525<-scsvarerseseracvenas ssacessssascesseas 149 118 79.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair 1,142 565 49.5 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .......... sa 227 502 221.1 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .............::cessceeeeee -196 95 - 
WOMMOM ic -cevecasncncrsaesacessercvsscauresaruusscesesecrcehcteeescctcees 4,361 1,452 33.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 1191 133 11.2 
Professional’ Specialty) cescsscessse-ceeecsnerecexucatecewesse 1,392 261 18.8 
Technicians and related support ...............-..-+ 206 56 27.2 
SaleSiOCCup Aims ee ceccs:<.hc tans tevscetncsceseerscne 471 175 37.2 
Administrative support, including clerical ... 267 138 SWIE/ 
Service occupations 812 450 55.4 
Protective service ...... Ne 78 6 Teil 
Private NOUSCHOIC ce r.cunccatevesces-senntocncnenrcereconan cs -12 58 - 
Service, except private household 
ANGIPIOLGCHM Ge eee = aera sneretecaneeeeernenroceecees 746 385 51.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair 126 54 42.9 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .......... ae -122 163 - 
Farming, forestry, and fiShing ...........:s:ceeecee 18 22 122.2 
Note: Dash indicates negative value. 


THE ETHNIC AND RACIAL COMPOSITION of the U.S. population is 
more diverse now than at any time since the Nation’s found- 
ing. In 2000, the foreign born constituted about 13 percent of 
the population, whereas 40 years earlier, the proportion was 
about half that. The foreign-born population in the United 
States today has come from a multitude of countries and cul- 
tures around the world. The largest group is of Hispanic origin, 
constituting nearly half of the immigrant population. 

The diverse background of the foreign born makes it diffi- 
cult to generalize about its role in the U.S. workforce. Today’s 


foreign born not only bring racial and ethnic diversity, but 
also a wide-ranging array of age, skills, and education. Lev- 
els of education are very low among some groups. In 2000, 
about 55 percent of the foreign-born Hispanic population 25 
years and older had not completed high school, while 9.5 per- 
cent had college degrees. In contrast, only 15.4 percent of for- 
eign-born Asians had not completed high school, while 46.5 per- 
cent were college graduates. 

The labor force participation rates for foreign-born men 
were higher than for their native-born counterparts, while for 
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the women, the opposite was true. Unemployment rates for 
the foreign born are not much different from those for the 
native born. Also, while the employed foreign born tend to be 
more concentrated in lower-skilled, lower-paying occupations 
than the native born, about the same proportions of each group 
can be found working in professional specialty and precision 
production, craft and repair occupations, both of which are 
typically higher-paying job categories. 

With regard to weekly earnings, the foreign born generally 
earn less than their native-born counterparts, except among 


Notes 


college graduates. The earnings of foreign-born college gradu-; | 
ates are very similar to that of their native-born counterparts. J) 

Between 1996 and 2000, when employment in the United jj 
States was expanding rapidly and unemployment was falling, }} 
the foreign born constituted a disproportionate share of the: | 
increase in the labor force—nearly half. Indeed, among some }} 
age groups, occupations, and geographic regions, the share} 
of the expansion contributed by the foreign born was extremely 
large. As a result, the foreign born have come to play an in- } 
creasingly important role in the U.S. economy. | 


' The foreign-born population, although primarily comprised of legally ad- 
mitted immigrants, includes refugees, temporary residents such as students 
and temporary workers, and undocumented immigrants. “Natives” are per- 
sons born in the United States, Puerto Rico, or an outlying area of the United 
States such as Guam or the U.S. Virgin Islands, and persons who were born in 
a foreign country but who had at least one parent who was a U.S. citizen. All 
others are “foreign born.” 


? In response to the increased demand for statistical information about the 
foreign born, questions on nativity, citizenship, year of entry, and parental 
nativity were added to the Current Population Survey (cps) beginning in January 
1994. Prior to 1994, the decennial census, two cps Supplements (in April 1983 
and November 1989) and, to some extent, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) that collects information about legally admitted immigrants and 
nonimmigrants, were the primary data sources on the foreign born. See A. 
Dianne Schmidley and J. Gregory Robinson, “How well does the Current Popu- 
lation Survey measure the foreign-born population in the United States?” Tech- 
nical working paper No. 22, (U.S. Bureau of the Census, April 1998), p. 1. 


* Because data for 1994 and 1995 are not strictly comparable with data for 
1996 and subsequent years, for this study, only data collected since 1996 are 
used. See Schmidley and Robinson, “How well does ...?”. 


“People of Hispanic origin may be of any race including white, black, Asian 
and some other race. For most BLS programs, the practice is not to exclude 
persons of Hispanic origin from the white and black population groups. 


> See Ryan T. Helwig, Randy E. Ilg, and Sandra L. Mason, “Expansion of the 
Current Population Survey Sample Effective July 2001,” Employment and Earn- 
ings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 2001). Data prior to 1996 are from 
Public-Use Microdata Samples (pUMsS) of the Census Bureau. 


° For a more detailed discussion on the brief history of immigration and 
migration, see Howard Hayghe, Abraham Mosisa, and Terence McMenamin, 
“Counting Minorities: A Brief History and a Look at the Future,” Report on 
the American Workforce (U.S. Department of Labor, 2001), chapter 1. 

7 See Timothy J. Hatton, and Jeffrey G. Williamson, “The Age of Mass Mi- 
gration,” (Oxford University Press, New York, 1998), pp. 7-17. 

*In 1879, the first immigration restriction law aimed at a particular nation- 
ality was passed by the U.S. Congress. The Fifteen Passenger Biil limited the 
number of Chinese passengers on any ship entering the United States to fif- 
teen. But, because it would have violated the 1868 Burlingame-Seward treaty 
between the United States and China, which recognized the rights of their 
respective citizens to emigrate, it was vetoed. In 1880, however, a new agree- 
ment was signed between America and China called the Angell Treaty that 
allowed the United States to limit Chinese immigration. Two years later, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act was signed, barring Chinese laborers from immigrat- 
ing to the United States for ten years. It was renewed in 1892, again in 1902, 
and, in 1904, was renewed for an indefinite length of time. The passage of this 
act paved the way for further restrictive legislation affecting not only Asians, 
but Europeans as well. 


’ Anti-Catholic sentiments began to emerge, followed by major movements 
endorsing the limitation of immigration among certain groups. A fact-finding 
commission was established and it published a report in 1911, lamenting the 
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gradual shift in the sources of immigration away from northwestern and to-) 
ward southern and eastern Europe, perceiving it as a decline in immigrant |] 
quality, for example, lack of financial resources, good health, or sponsorship | 
by relatives already in the country. 


i 

'© Usual weekly earnings data represent earnings before taxes and other de- 
ductions, and include any overtime pay, commissions, or tips usually received | 
(at the main job in the case of multiple jobholders). Earnings reported on a 
basis other than weekly (for example, annual, monthly, hourly) are converted 
to weekly. Data refer to wage and salary workers (excluding self-employed | 
persons who respond that their businesses were incorporated) who usually work 
full time on their sole or primary job. The comparison of earnings of the for- 
eign bor and native born is difficult, given that median weekly earnings data | 
here exclude self-employed workers. Several researchers of immigration ob- 
serve that a larger proportion of the foreign born are self-employed compared | 
with the native born. Thus, caution should be exercised in interpreting the 
outcomes due to excluding self-employed workers from median weekly earn- | 
ings. 

'! This section compares median weekly earnings for persons with different 
levels of education. No attempts were made to correct other differences be- 
tween different educational records such as quality of education, type of de- 
grees earned, and other unobservable differences. Thus, caution should be ex- 


ercised in interpreting outcomes as being entirely due to differences in educa- 
tion. 


" The share of the foreign born in the labor force change may be even higher. 
For example, estimates for the CPS show 28.8 million foreign born in 2000, 
while data from the Census 2000 supplementary survey universe show 30.5 
million. Moreover, based on Demographic Analysis (DA) by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, the Census Level Undercoverage rate for the foreign-born popu- 
lation ranges from 3.3 percent to 6.7 percent in 2000. The undercoverage rate 
differed by migrant status: 35 percent for temporary migrants, 12.5 percent for 
unauthorized migrants, and 2 percent for legal migrants. See Gregory J. 
Robinson, ESCAP II: Demographic Analysis Results, PA—12, Report No. 1 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, October 13, 2001). 


'’ The following is a listing of states for each region: New England (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont); 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania); South Atlantic (Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia); East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, | 
Mississippi, Tennessee); West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas); East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, W: isconsin); West 
North Central (lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota); Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New | 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming); Pacific (Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Wash- 
ington), 

'* A long literature exists in the disciplines of economics, sociology, and 
urban planning that speaks to the issue of “ethnic enclaves.” Some scholars 
believe such groupings to be detrimental to the newcomers, whom it can effec- _ 
tively prevent from assimilating into the larger society; while others believe | 
the enclave can provide opportunities to newcomers that might not otherwise 
accrue to them in their new home. 
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A century of change: 
the U.S. labor force, 1950-2050 


With slower growth, aging, and increasing diversity, 
the profile of the U.S. labor force is undergoing 


a gradual, but significant, change 


he history of the U.S. labor force 
is a story of dramatic change. The rippling 
effects of the massive demographic 
changes that occurred within the U.S. population 
over the latter part of the 20th century will create 
further changes in the first half of the 21st cen- 
tury. The labor force—the number of people 
working or looking for work—is a dynamic con- 
cept that demonstrates the net impact of all de- 
mographic, social, political, and historical forces 
affecting a population. The growth of the labor 
force is one of the main ingredients of economic 
growth and prosperity. 

This article profiles and projects U.S. labor 
force trends for a period of 100 years, from 1950 
to 2050, on a decennial basis. Changes in both 
growth rates of the population and labor force 
participation rates have created a steadily grow- 
ing labor force that, compared with 1950, is today 
older, more diversified, and increasingly made up 
of women. The same forces that have influenced 
the size and composition of the U.S. labor force 
over the past 50 years are expected to shape the 
future of the workforce as well. Some of the key 
findings emanating from the research upon 
which the article is based are as follows: 


e Slowdown in growth of the labor 
force. The high growth rate of the civilian 
labor force! in the last 50 years will be re- 
placed by much lower growth rates in the 
next 50 years. The civilian labor force was 62 
million in 1950 and grew to 141 million in 
2000, an increase of nearly 79 million, or an 
annual growth rate of 1.6 percent per year, 
between 1950 and 2000. It is projected that 
the labor force will reach 192 million in 2050, 


an increase of 51 million, or a growth rate of 
0.6 percent annually, between 2000 and 2050. 
(See table 1.) 


Changes in gender structure of the labor 
force. Women in the labor force increased 
their numbers at an extremely rapid pace in 
the past 50 years. It is anticipated that their 
labor force growth will slow markedly in the 
next 50 years. The factor most responsible 
for the earlier high growth rate was the rapid 
increase in the labor force participation rate 
of women, which stood at 34 percent in 1950 
and increased to 60 percent by 2000. The 
number of women in the labor force rose from 
18 million in 1950 to 66 million in 2000, an an- 
nual growth rate of 2.6 percent. The share of 
women in the labor force grew from 30 percent 
in 1950 to almost 47 percent in 2000, and the 
number of working women is projected to reach 
92 million by 2050—on the basis of an annual 
growth rate of 0.7 percent. That same year, 
women’s share of the workforce is expected to 
be nearly 48 percent. 


Changes in the age structure of the labor 
force. With the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, the older age cohorts are ex- 
pected to make up a larger proportion of the 
labor force in the next two decades. The 55- 
and-older age group, which made up 13 per- 
cent of the labor force in 2000, is projected to 
increase to 20 percent by 2020. It is antici- 
pated that, by 2050, the group will make up 
19 percent of the labor force. 


Changes in the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the labor force. The labor force is 
expected to become more diverse. With higher 
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Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1950, 2000, and projected, 2050 


[Numbers in thousands] 


anes Annual growth 
Level (in thousands) Change Percent change Percent distribution rate (percent) 
Group | E | 
1950 2000 2050 | 1950-2000| 2000-50 | 1950-2000) 2000-50} 1950 2000 2050 1950-2000 2000-50 || 
Total, 16 years and older......... 62,208 | 140,863 | 191,825} 78,655 | 50,961 126.4 36.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 1.6 0.6 
Meni. asses teaees neces oneness 43,819 | 75,247 | 100,280] 31,428 | 25,033 CANE: 33.3 70.4 53.4 52.3 1.1 6 
WOMEN encencszcotee cesses seccesseecsceinee 18,389 | 65,616 | 91,545} 47,227 | 25,928 256.8 39.5 29.6 46.6 47.7 2.6 aU 
UGHO 2A. accec esses cnaccecceesuueeriz seers 1522 22 1S Si Sliy tilts 8,602 97.1 37.9 18.5 16.1 16.3 1.4 6 
2510 Dane sence accesses 40,017 | 99,974 | 124,443] 59,957 | 24,469 149.8 24.5 64.3 71.0 64.9 1.8 4 
beoyr2t oo) OS eorsy screech ea eesierecce 10,669 | 18,175 | 36,065; 7,506 | 17,891 70.3 98.4 17.2 12.9 18.8 ileal 1.4 
WHOS o2etpacedes terres evereavenseenceer 117,574 | 143,770 26,196 bys 22.3 Ss 83.5 74.9 4 
BlACK) feesctes aesen-cextacecostecencsneecess —| 16,603 | 27,094 10,491 Se 63.2 — 11.8 14.1 1.0 
ASiamancrounetiiveceesc-etnce- cece — 6,687 | 20,960 14,274 me 2138:5 a 4.7 10.9 as: 
USD EMICLONIGI esses: aepeees eee eee scee ss — | 15,368 | 45,426 30,058 22 195.6 a 10.9 23.7 2.2 1 | 
Other than Hispanic origin .......... — | 125,495 | 146,399 ... | 20,903 we 16.7 er 89.1 76.3 3 | 
White non-Hispanic .................- — | 102,963 | 102,506 Soe (457) -.4 oe 134 53.4 0 


made directly, not by subtraction. 


‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders 


and (2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are 
derived by subtracting “black” and “white” from the total; projections are 


population growth and increasing participation rates, the 
share of minorities in the workforce is projected to ex- 
pand substantially. The share of white non-Hispanics is 
anticipated to decrease from 73 percent in 2000 to 53 per- 
cent in 2050. Over the same period, Hispanics are expected 
to more than double their share, from 11 percent in 2000 to 
24 percent of the labor force in 2050. Blacks also are ex- 
pected to increase their share, from 12 percent in 2000 to 
14 percent in 2050. Asians, the fastest-growing group in 
the labor force, are projected to increase their share from 
5 percent to 11 percent between 2000 and 2050. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, the Bureau) publishes 
medium-term, or 10-year, labor force projections every 2 years. 
The latest ones covered the 2000-10 period.’ The projections 
presented in this article provide a longer term perspective on 
the labor force by looking 50 years ahead. As in the decade- 
long projection,’ the projected labor force is a product of two 
factors: the size and growth of the population by age, sex, 
race, and ethnicity and the future trend of labor force partici- 
pation rates for various age, sex, race, and ethnicity groups. 

The Current Population Survey (CPS)* is the source of his- 
torical data on the civilian noninstitutional population and the 
labor force. The population projections and the CPS are based 
on estimates of births, deaths, and net immigration since the 
most recent decennial census. The estimates are benchmarked 
to the census results. Because population projections based 
on the 2000 census are not yet available, the Census Bureau’s 
population projections used in this article still reflect the 1990 
census.° 

Future labor force participation rates for 136 different 
groups, including both genders, 17 age groups, and 4 race 
and ethnicity groups, are estimated on the basis of the labor 
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Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


force participation behavior of each group in the past. (See 
box.) By applying the projected labor force participation rates 
of each group to the projected population of that group, the 
size of the labor force is estimated, both for detailed catego- 
ries and for the economy as a whole. 

Population growth and the changes in participation rates 
are the main determinants of labor force growth. Table 2 pre- | 
sents the growth rates of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion,° the labor force participation rate,’ and the civilian labor 
force during the 100 years examined. As the rate of change in 
labor force participation decreases, more of the growth rate of 
the labor force is accounted for by the growth rate of the 
population. 

In the 1950-60 period, population growth alone was re- 
sponsible for the growth of the labor force. During the 1960— 
70 period, population growth contributed about 94 percent of 
the growth in the labor force. In the 1970-80 period, when the 
labor force participation of women underwent rapid growth, | 
76 percent of the labor force growth was the result of popula- 
tion growth, and the rest was related to the growth of partici- 
pation rates, mainly of women.® From 2000 to 2050, with the 
expected overall decline in the participation rate, participation 
growth is projected to exert even less influence, and the 
growth of the labor force will likely be due mostly to the im- 
pact of population growth. | 

In what follows, the analysis begins with a discussion of | 
the major factors that have affected the trend of the labor | 
force in the past 50 years and their implications for future — 
labor force change: (1) different birth patterns in the U.S. | 
population during the previous 50 years; (2) the extremely 
rapid growth in the participation rate of women; and (3) the — 
growing racial and ethnic diversity of the labor force. Then 
the results of the long-term labor force projection are pre- 
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Projections of labor force participation rates for each age, 
sex, race, and ethnicity group are developed initially by 
extrapolating trends, usually on the basis of participation 
behavior during the previous 7 years. Then, the resulting 
participation rates are modified when the projection for a 
specific labor force group is inconsistent with the results 
of cross-sectional and cohort analysis. This step ensures 
consistency in the projections across the various demo- 
graphic groups. Finally, the projected labor force partici- 
pation rates are applied to the population projections, pro- 
ducing a labor force projection for each of the different 
age, sex, race, and ethnicity categories. (For further infor- 
mation, see “Employment Projections,” in Handbook of 
Methods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999), Chapter 13.) 
Labor force participation rates for the various sex, age, 


sented. Finally, two other important concepts in the study of 
the labor force—the median age and economic dependency— 
are discussed in light of the changes in the composition of 
the labor force. 


Major factors affecting labor force change 


Population: birth patterns. A number of distinct birth pat- 
terns evolved in the population of the United States in the last 
century that led to similar labor force patterns as the various 
cohorts’? reached 16 years of age and joined the workforce. 
These demographic patterns can be traced chronologically 
as follows: 


e Birth dearth: the decline in the number of births between 
the late 1920s and early 1930s. 


e Baby boom: the significant increase in the number of 
births between 1946 and 1964, with the peak birth year 
being 1957. 


e Baby bust: a decrease in the number of births occurring 
between the end of the baby boom and the late 1970s. 


e Baby-boom echo or baby boomlet: a growth in the num- 
ber of children born to the baby-boom generation during 
the 1980s and early 1990s. 


The effect of the foregoing demographic events can be seen 
in table 3, which shows the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion, by sex, race, age, and Hispanic origin, from 1 950 to 2050. 

The birth dearth can be seen in the decrease of a million 
people in the 25-34 age group during the 1950-60 period and 


Methodology used for the long-term labor force projections 


racial, and ethnic categories were projected, as just de- 
scribed, to the year 2015 and were held constant thereafter. 
In similar long-term projections of the labor force, the change 
in participation rates for various age and sex groups, usu- 
ally based on their past behavior, is often assumed to ap- 
proach zero beyond a certain point in the projection hori- 
zon. This assumption is due to uncertainties associated 
with long-term change in factors affecting the decision to 
participate in the labor force. Still, despite the fact that 
detailed participation rates for various population catego- 
ries are expected to be constant, the overall labor force 
participation rate is projected to change through 2050. This 
overall mutability reflects the impact of changes in the rela- 
tive sizes of the various sex, age, race, and ethnic groups, 
each of which can have different levels of participation. 


ee ee ee ee 


a corresponding drop of 948,000 people in the 35—44 age group 
in the 1960—70 period. The same diminution in births can be 
further traced through succeeding decades as this cohort 
ages. The baby boom can be traced to the increase of nearly 
9.4 million people in the 16—24 age group during the 1960-70 
period and 7.3 million in the 1970-80 period. This increase in 
births can again be seen in the 25—34 age group a decade later, 
during the 1970-80 period. The baby bust is reflected by the 
decrease of nearly 3.8 million in the 16—24 age group during the 
1980-90 period. The same impact can be seen in succeeding 
decades in older age groups. The baby-boom echo also can be 
seen in the increase of more than a million people in the 16—24 
age group during the 1990-2000 period. 

These distinct birth patterns can be traced as well in the 
shape of the population and labor force pyramids in three 
snapshots for 1950, 2000, and 2050. The birth dearth can be 
clearly seen in the indentation of the bar representing those in 
the 15—19 age group in the population pyramid of the 1950s. 
(See chart 1, top panel.) The surge in the births of the early 
baby-boom generation is reflected in the extended length of 
the bar corresponding to the 04 age group in 1950. 

The middle panel of chart 1 shows the population and labor 
force pyramid for 2000. The birth dearth of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s is visible in the 65—69 age group. The swelling at 
the 35-54 age group in the population pyramid clearly shows 
the share of the baby boomers in the total population in 2000. 
The baby bust is visible as the indentation of the bar repre- 
senting the 25—29 age group. The baby-boom echo is reflected 
in the bulge of the 15—19 age group of the population. 

The bottom panel of chart 1 shows the projected popula- 
tion pyramid in 2050. It is expected that, in that year, the baby 
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boomers will be concentrated primarily in the 85-and-older ¢ Womenremained single more often. 
age category of the population, represented by relatively 
longer bars, especially for women, compared with bars repre- 
senting previous population cohorts. The pyramid of 2050 
looks rectangular in shape in the higher age brackets, indica- 
tive of the swelling population of aging baby boomers. 

The baby bust is reflected in 2050 as the indentation of the 
bars corresponding to the 80-84 age group of the population. ° 
The baby-boom echo is seen as the bulge in the 65-69 age 
group. A comparative look at the three population pyramids 
shows how their shapes have changed as a result of alter- 
ations in the sex and age composition of the population over 
the entire 100-year period. In addition, the effect that mortality | Women got divorced more often; this in itself increased | 
differentials have on the composition of the population dur- their labor force participation rate." 
ing the century under examination is worth noting: women’s | 
tendency to exhibit lower mortality rates than men within spe- 
cific age cohorts is visible in both tables for 2000 and 2050, 
especially in the older age groups. 


Of those who married, many did so later in life, and the | 
median age at first marriage increased substantially. 


e Womenelected to stay in school longer, achieving higher | 
educational attainment than in the past and pursuing | 
better paying careers. 


Women postponed childbirth to older ages and had fewer i 
children than in previous decades. As a result of improved } 
child care, women tended to enter the labor force even | | 
before their children started school, and they were able | 
to maintain a longer job tenure than in previous periods. | 


In 1950, the overall participation rate of women was 34 per- | 
cent. (See table 4.) The rate rose to 38 percent in 1960, 43 
percent in 1970, 52 percent in 1980, and 58 percent in 1990 and > 


Labor force participation: rapid growth of the participation 
rates of women. Among the factors that have contributed 
to the growth and development of the U.S. labor force, none 
has been as pronounced as the rise in the participation of 
women in the labor force. In the two decades after World War 
II, the U.S. economy enjoyed a major expansion, coupled with 
increases in productivity, higher standards of living, and rapid 
acceleration in the growth of college enrollments.'° Rapid eco- 
nomic growth vastly increased the demand for labor. The civil 
rights movement, legislation promoting equal opportunity in 
employment, and the women’s rights movement created an 
atmosphere that was hospitable to more women working out- 
side the home. The combination of all of these factors created 
strong inducements for women to join the workforce, signifi- 
cantly affecting their participation rate. 

The dramatic increase in the labor force participation rates 
of women during the period was accompanied by many other 
social, economic, and demographic changes in the status of 


women: 


Annual growth rates of the civilian noninstitutional population, civilian labor force, and civilian labor force 


reached 60 percent by 2000. The overall labor force participa- 


tion rate of women is projected to attain its highest level in| 


2010, at 62 percent. From then on, it is anticipated to decline 
slowly, falling to 57 percent in 2050. The projected decline 
after 2010 is due to the assumption that changes in participa- 
tion rates will approach zero by 2015, combined with the 


gradual movement of an aging female labor force into age 


groups that traditionally have lower participation rates. 


i 
Between 1970 and 1980, the labor force participation rates |] 
of women in the 25-34 and 35—44 age groups increased by 


20.5 percentage points and 14.4 percentage points, respec- 
tively. No other labor force group has ever experienced an 
increase in participation rates of this magnitude in one dec- 
ade. During the same period, the participation rate of women 
in the 16-24 age group increased by 10.6 percentage points. 
From 1980 to 1990, the participation rate for women in the 35— 
44 age group increased by 11.0 percentage points, and the 
rate for women in the 45—54 age group increased by 11.3 per- 


centage points. The Bureau projects that after 2010, the par- | 


ticipation rates for three age groups—25—34, 35-44, and 45—_ 


participation rate, 1950 to 2000, and projected, 2000 to 2050 
{In percent] 

Category 1950-60 | 1960-70 | 1970-80 | 1980-90 | 1990-2000] 2000-10 | 201 0-15 | 2015-20 | 2020-30 | 2030-40 | 2040-2050 
Population growth ........... 1.10 1.60 2.00 1.20 1.00 1.10 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.70 0.60 
Participation growth ........ .03 16 54 .40 ete .05 -.20 —.53 —.43 —.11 -.02 1 
Interactions van.c.sese -.03 —.06 .06 .00 -.02 —.05 .00 —.07 -.07 01 .02 
Labor force growth ......... 1.10 1.70 [ 2.60 1.60 1.10 1.10 .60 .20 30 | .60 -60 

‘ Interaction measures the effect of the labor force participation rates on for by growth in the aggregate lati ici 
the changing composition of the labor force (its age structure and racial and tion Bet pba suse LSet ec tight CoC 
Hispanic makeup). Interaction is the labor force growth that is not accounted 
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Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1950-2000 and projected, 2010-50 
Group 1950 1960 1970 1980 e 1990 ie 2000 2010 2015 2020 2030 2040 2050 
] SS ——— 
Level | 
Total, 16 years and | | 

ODS ieee snd ede eo 104,995 | 117,245 | 137,085 | 167,745 | 189,164) 209,699 | 233,658 | 243,591 | 253,069 | 272,956 | 292,891 | 312,372 
NE Fleece Reon 50,725) 55,662 | 64,304] 79,398 | 90,377] 100,731 | 112,319 | 117,088 | 121,569 | 130,937 | 140,454 | 150,067 
BMOMEM: 28sec seeere sete 54,270) 61,582| 72,782| 88,348 | 98,787] 108,968 | 121,338 | 126,503 | 131,500 | 142,019 | 152,436 | 162,304 
WORE eee ee ee 19,223] 20,460} 29,841 | 37,178 | 33,421 34,453 | 39,201 39,047 | 38,550 | 41,709 | 45,177 47,780 
2G Toke’ 7 ae ees ....| 23,013} 21,998| 24,435| 36,558 | 42,976] 37,417 | 39,287 41,628 | 43,129 | 43,192 | 47,022 50,596 
Boo Aan ee 20,681) 23,437| 22,489) 25,578 | 37,719| 44,605 | 39,535 38,874 | 40,767 | 45,087 | 45,596 49,487 
ACOA oc ccccectens 17,240] 20,601 | 23,059} 22,563 | 25,081 36,905 | 43,894 41,728 | 38,594 | 40,088 | 44,617 45,136 
SOMO IGA. kere he | 13,469) 15,409} 18,250} 21,520 | 20,720} 23,615 | 34,846 39,303 | 41,472 | 36,697 | 38,497 42,987 
65 and older ...........c...00- 11,363} 15,336 | 19,007} 24,350 | 29,247| 32,705 | 36,895 43,012 | 50,557 | 66,183 | 71,982 76,385 

| 
TRE Cie, eee ee -| =| —|146,122 | 160,625] 174,428 | 189,512 | 195,745 | 201,452 | 212,810 | 223,707 | 234,046 
ae - =) -| 17,824 | 21,477| 25,218 | 29,877 31,750 | 33,625 | 37,691 41,589 45,333 
- ~ —| 3,801 7,061 10,054 | 14,269 16,096 | 17,992 | 22,454 | 27,594 32,992 
Hispanic origin ............... ~ - -| 9,598 | 15,904] 22,393 | 30,359 34,439 | 38,793 | 48,543 | 59,447 71,196 

Other than Hispanic | | 
ONION Ase ees oe - - — | 158,147 | 173,260] 187,306 | 203,298 | 209,152 | 214,276 | 224,413 | 233,444 | 241,175 
White non-Hispanic ...... - - — | 136,847 | 146,535] 153,111 | 162,064 | 164,579 | 166,313 | 168,787 | 169,742 | 169,355 

Age of baby-boom 


Generation x=. -:...02.5.:-5-. Oto4) 01014] 6 to 24 16 to 34 | 26 to 44 36 to 54 | 46 to 64 51to69 | 56to74 | 66to84 | 76to94 |86 to 104 


Share (percent) 


Total, 16 years and 
older ee 100.0; 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ROR Spd actor encas noe 48.3 | 47.5 46.9 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.1 48.1 48.0 48.0 48.0 48.0 
Women .......- ee Stee, 52.5 53.1 52.7 52.2 52.0 51.9 51.9 52.0 52.0 52.0 52.0 
° CORISYAL eee eee a 18.3 Ue) 21.8 22.2 lias 16.4 16.8 16.0 1:2 15:3 15.4 15.3 
POO SA wn eccctasccsces Se 21.9 18.8 17.8 21.8 22.7 17.8 16.8 Weal 17.0 15.8 16.1 16.2 
SD: 10°44. oon. ccsowscseace sate 19.7 20.0 16.4 15.2 19.9 21.3 16.9 16.0 16.1 16.5 15.6 15.8 
BS OMOS a ecvernccrenensee ed 16.4 17.6 16.8 13.5 13.3 17.6 18.8 Ue 15.3 14.7 15.2 14.4 
55 10 OF. ccccccensstease se 12.8 13.1 13.3 12.8 11.0 ee 14.9 16.1 16.4 13.4 13.1 13.8 
65 and older 10.8 | 13.1 13.9 14.5 15.5 15.6 15.8 17.7 20.0 24.2 24.6 24.5 
| | | 
WV ore c ccc cd<opveaceanenaesess - - - 87.1 84.9 83.2 81.1 80.4 79.6 78.0 76.4 74.9 
BSI ACK saevinsraccsecsesrsccrverceds - - - 10.6 11.4 12.0 12.8 13.0 13.3 13.8 14.2 14.5 
Asian and other’ ............ = = = 2.3 3.7 4.8 6.1 6.6 7A 8.2 9.4 10.6 
Hispanic origin ...........-... = = = 5.7 | 8.4 10.7 13.0 14.1 15.3 17.8 20.3 22.8 
Other than Hispanic | | 
OMIM ea teetecciceonsedaresneza - - -| 943 | 91.6 89.3 87.0 85.9 84.7 82.2 79.7 77.2 
White non-Hispanic ...... - - - 81.6 HS 73.0 69.4 67.6 65.7 61.8 58.0 54.2 
ee EES ee ee ill i 
Change (thousands) 1950-60 | 1960-70 1970-80 | 1980-90 | 1990-2000 2000-10 | 2010-15 | 2015-20 | 2020-30; 2030-40 | 2040-50 
Lees tess | 
Total, 16 years and 
OID SU mesetasectsteacassevsnerdaasesesetee 12,250} 19,840] 30,660 | 21,419 20,535 | 23,959 9,933 9,478 19,887 19,934 19,481 
15,094 | 10,979 10,354 | 11,588 4,769 4,481 9,367 9,518 9,613 
15,566 | 10,439 10,181 | 12,370 5,164 4,997 10,519 10,417 9,868 
7,337 | -3,757 1,032 4,749 -154 —497 3,159 3,467 2,603 
12,123 6,418 —5,559 1,870 2,341 1,501 64 3,830 3,574 
3,089 | 12,141 6,886 | -5,070 662 1,893 4,320 509 3,892 
496 2,518 11,824 6,989 -2,166 -3,134 1,494 4,529 519 
3,270 -800 2,895 | 11,231 4,457 2,170 4,775 1,800 4,490 
5,343 4,897 3,458 4,190 (IE 7,545 15,626 5,800 4,403 
WV INtG See, ceectscecaccteesesnoecersseseras-conzsease a Be le 4 503 13,803 | 15,083 6,233 5,707 11,358 10,897 10,339 
BACK csces-cessecesteretacesese-vesteevecsscersese hs Se ee 3,653 3,741 4,659 1,874 1,875 4,066 3,898 3,744 
Asian and other’ ..........:scscceeeees a: ts Se 3,260 2,993 4,215 1,827 1,896 4,462 5,140 5,398 
FIISPANIC OFIQIN <2 cc... -.caceeneeweeneenenee Pr ns oe 6,306 6,489 7,966 4,080 4,354 9,750 10,903 11,750 
Other than Hispanic 
origin . ae at coo |} Tkepiliis) 14,046 | 15,993 5,854 5,124 10,137 9,031 7,731 
White non-Hispanic oes aes ee 9,687 6,576 8,953 2,015 1,734 2,473 955 -387 


EE 
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Labor Force Change, 1950-2050 


Table EM = Continued—Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1950-2000 and 
projected, 2010-50 
] 030-40 | 2040-50 
Group 1950-60! 1960-70 | 1970-80 | 1980-90 |1990-2000] 2000-10 | 2010-15 | 2015-20 | 2020-30; 2 
Annual growth (percent) 
Total, 16 years and 
nder i Desa teccateni ance ene tel 1.6 2.0 2 1.0 des 8 8 8 if 6 
1 7 af 
Moh sscccccceceshcbscshoceaceupvsasinectsgseess 9 15) 2.1 de ihe 3) 8 a 
WOMOM ie cceecnccerescnre ec teeereeeess a8 alee 2.0 tal 1.0 13 8 8 8 if 6 
WG M10! 24: took cetexcssacacsstesrtesnuactes 6 3.8 2.2 -1.1 3 13 —1 -.3 8 8 6 
PR eS (OV Nene Pd eer Peper eee E ree -.5 ile 41 1.6 -1.4 5) a2 “7, .0 9 if 
SOMO AMR ter eee eer eee eee a8 -.4 des 4.0 iv -1.2 -.3 1.0 1.0 1 8 
A BNO DA eseiscenrceeensncteccsateonteeenes 1.8 if) -.2 Wel 3.9 uGrA -1.0 -1.5 4 al el 
BOG cecccscveccoveuseess onsesateeeeacs 1.4 ile% ler -.4 ils) 4.0 2.4 1.1 -1.2 5 1.1 
3.0 AIP) 25 18 teal dee 3.1 3.3 2a 8 6 
1.0 8 8 6 6 $5) 45) a 
1.9 1.6 ited We 12 1A 1.0 9 
6.4 3.6 3.6 2.4 2:3 2.2 2.1 1.8 
FHSPAMIC ONG ecrsseeeeee-eeseseeneeee 2 315 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.8 
Other than Hispanic 
OVIQUIN ctecscscasnectesccness cxcoyresssesnnses 9 8 8 6 ay 5 4 3 
White non-Hispanic ..............2. fb 4 6 3 2 1 Bu 0 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


54—will remain above the 80-percent mark through 2050. 

The difference between the participation rates of men and 
women has been decreasing steadily between 1950 and 2000, 
and the Bureau expects this narrowing to continue into the 
future. As table 4 demonstrates, the difference between the 
participation rates of men and women was 53 percentage 
points in 1950, decreasing to 46 percentage points in 1960. In 
1970, the difference was reduced even further, to 36 percent- 
age points. In 1980 and 1990, the difference was 26 percent- 
age points and 19 percentage points, respectively. In 2000, 
the difference was 15 percentage points. It is projected that, 
during the 2000—S0 period, the men-women participation rate 
difference will decrease even further, to about 10 percentage 
points in 2050. (See chart 2.) 


Diversity. During the last 50 years of the 20th century, the 
U.S. population grew more and more racially and ethnically di- 
verse. The greater diversity of the population resulted in an 
increased diversity in the labor force. Following the standards 
provided in the Office of Management and Budget s Statistical 
Policy Directive No. 15, this article divides the population and 
the labor force into four major racial categories: “white,” “black,” 
“American Indian and Alaska Native,” and “Asian and Pacific 
Islander.”'* The Office of Management and Budget also recog- 
nizes two ethnic groups: “Hispanic origin” and “not of Hispanic 
origin.” Although Hispanics can be of any race, most report that 
they are white. Data on race and ethnicity are based on self- 
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' The “Asian and other” group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. Historical data are derived by subtracting 
“black” from the “black and other’ group; projections are made directly, not by subtraction. 


reports or self-identification. | | 

Immigration has been the major source of growing diver- | | 
sity. Most immigrants come to the United States seeking better iff 
job opportunities and higher wages. They tend to be in younger | 
age groups with higher labor force participation rates. Because 
many come from high-fertility societies, they have considerably 
higher fertility rates than those of the resident population, and 
this factor has contributed in large part to the growing diversity 
of the U.S. population and labor force. 

In 1980, the first year data were available on both race and 
Hispanic origin, the total civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 16 years and older consisted of 87 percent whites (of 
which 82 percent were non-Hispanic whites), 11 percent | 
blacks, and 2 percent Asians and others. (See table 3.) In 2000, 
the share of whites had fallen to 83 percent (with the share of 
non-Hispanic whites declining to 73 percent), while the share 
of the black population rose to 12 percent and the share of 
Asians and others jumped to 5 percent. The share of Hispan- 
ics, which was 6 percent in 1980, soared to 11 percent by 2000. | 
It is projected that the share of Hispanics will reach 13 percent | 
of the population in 2010 and 23 percent in 2050. 

The shares of the various race and ethnicity groups in the. 
civilian noninstitutional population are projected to change | 
significantly between 2000 and 2050: 


¢ White non-Hispanics are expected to slowly decrease their 
share, to make up 54 percent of the civilian noninstitutional | 


U.S. population and labor force, 1950, 2000, and projected, 2050 


(In millions) (In millions) 
Men 1950 Women 
14 12 1G. 9 ve Bin 4 2 e) 9) 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
é : or : 
80-84 


Mm 6549 
. Cea. 


~~ 
Ras 


R054 

: Lo 45-49 

404 
89 

tate eS. 
_ 20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 

14 12 10 8 6 4 2 0 Age 0 2 4 6 8 10 Pee: 


* Population 


14 12 10 8 6 4 2 O Age O 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Civilian labor force participation rates by sex and age, 1950-2000 and projected, 2010-50 


ST Saf 
Group 1950 1960 1970 1980 ] 1990 2000 2010 2015 i 2020 2030 Hi 2040 2050 
+ is = i 
Percent 
Total, 16 yearsandolder .| 59.2 59.4 60.4 63.8 66.4 67.2 67.5 66.8 65.1 62.3 61.6 61.5 
MGitOr24 Bee ecceercovsestes 59.9 56.4 59.8 68.1 67.3 65.9 66.5 67.1 66.5 66.0 65.9 65.5 
PAaA CONS |e cre ere hee rtce 63.5 65.4 69.7 79.9 83.6 84.6 87.1 88.0 87.9 87.6 87.4 87.3 
O50 Ares ee nee eee 675 69.4 73.1 80.0 85.2 84.8 86.0 86.6 86.5 86.4 86.3 86.2 
AD NOLS Ae eran 66.4 72.2 735 74.9 80.7 82.6 83.8 84.1 84.0 83.9 83.7 83.4 
HOitOlOA ee eye caae eee 56.7 60.9 61.8 Sony 55.9 59.2 60.9 61.6 60.8 60.1 60.7 60.3 
65 and older 26.7 20.8 17.0 12.5 11.8 12.8 14.8 16.2 16.3 15.2 13.3 13.4 
MONinzeenecaose: 86.4 83.3 79.7 77.4 76.1 74.7 Hose 71.9 70.3 67.6 67.0 66.8 
16 to 24 led Tle 69.4 74.4 TANS 68.6 67.9 68.2 67.6 67.2 67.3 67.0 
25 to 34 96.0 97.5 96.4 95.2 94.2 93.4 93.1 93.0 93.0 93.0 92.9 93.0 
35 to 44 97.6 97.7 96.8 95.5 94.4 92.6 92.3 92.2 92.2 92.1 92.1 92.1 
45 to 54 95.8 95.7 94.3 91.2 90.7 88.6 87.8 87.3 87.3 87.3 87.1 87.1 
55 to 64 86.9 87.3 83.0 72.1 67.7 67.3 67.0 66.8 66.1 65.7 66.5 66.2 
65 and older 45.8 S| 26.8 19.0 16.4 17.5 19.5 21.0 21.0 19.6 V3 17.3 
Women ........+++ 33.9 Ciel 43.3 BikS 57.5) 60.2 62.2 62.1 60.3 57.4 56.7 56.6 
16 to 24 43.9 42.8 51.3 61.9 63.1 63.2 65.1 66.1 65.4 64.8 64.6 64.0 
25 to 34 34.0 36.0 45.0 65.5 73.6 76.3 81.4 83.3 83.0 82.4 82.1 81.9 
35 to 44 39.1 43.4 Sita 65.5 76.5 Miles 80.0 81.2 81.1 81.0 80.7 80.5 
45 to 54 37.9 49.9 54.4 59.9 71.2 76.8 80.0 81.1 80.8 80.7 80.4 79.9 
55 to 64 27.0 37.2 43.0 41.3 45.3 51.8 56:2 56.7 55.8 54.9 55.3 54.7 
9.7 10.8 9.7 8.1 8.7 9.4 11.1 1215 12.6 iUnleze 10.1 10.1 
- - ~ 64.1 66.8 67.4 67.6 66.8 65.0 62.1 61.5 61.4 
- - - 61.0 63.2 65.8 67.1 66.6 65.0 62.1 60.9 59.8 
- - 64.6 65.4 66.5 67.5 67.4 66.4 64.9 64.2 64.9 
Hispanic origin .............-.+ - - - 64.0 67.0 68.6 69.0 69.1 67.9 65.8 64.6 63.8 
Other than Hispanic origin - - 63.7 66.3 67.0 67.3 66.5 64.6 61.6 60.9 60.9 
White non-Hispanic ......... - - ~ 64.0 66.8 67.2 67.3 66.4 64.4 61.1 60.5 60.5 
Age of baby-boom 
Qenerationies-eee 0-4 0-14 6-24 16-34 26-44 36-54 46-64 51-69 56-74 66-84 76-94 {86-104 
Difference between 
men’s and women’s 
labor force 
participation rates 
52.5 45.6 36.3 25.9 18.6 14.5 11.0 9.8 10.2 
33.4 28.8 18.1 12.5 8.4 5.4 2.8 2.0 3.0 
62.0 61.5 51.4 29.7 20.5 17.0 11.7 9.8 11.1 
58.5 54.3 45.7 30.0 18.0 15.4 12.3 10.9 Wales 
57.9 45.8 39.9 31.3 19.5 11.8 7.8 6.2 Wea 
59.9 50.1 39.9 30.8 22.4 15.9 iiley? 10.1 ies 
36.1 22.3 17 10.9 Tail 8.1 8.4 8.5 H ! 7.3 
(percentage points) 1980-90 |1990-2000| 2000-10 o- 2015-20 | 2020-30 | 2030-40 
Total, 16 years and older............. 2 : 3.4 2.6 8 S -.7 -1.8 —2.8 -7 -.1 
1GitO24 A Sic essere eee -3.5 3.4 8.2 -—8 -1.4 6 6 -.6 -.6 0 -.4 
PASTA CORC Wee SR ret ear Oe EC 1.9 4.3 10.2 3.7 1.0 2.5 9 -.2 -.3 -.2 -.1 
SEMOVAA ee rasororers tesseteeareecscoveest anu 1.9 37 6.9 5.2 -.4 1.1 6 -1 -1 -.2 0 
ABO Sareea ae re eens 5.8 lee 1.4 5.8 1.8 12 3 -.2 0 -.3 -.2 
BS OsO4 ccc nearer ee eae eee 4.2 9 -6.1 2 Sa) ifeZA st -8 —7 6 -.4 
Obiandioldenacescceeee eee cree -5.9 -3.8 4.4 -7 1.0 1.9 5 Al 1.1 -1.9 0 
Men ietves Aim, nea: orescence -3.1 -3.6 -2.3 -1.3 -1.4 -1.5 -1.3 -1.6 -2.7 -.6 -.1 
NG HOD 4 rs xterorcsasseates sow eens -5.6 -2.2 5.0 -2.9 -2.9 —7 2 -5 -5 a ~3 
25D 10 SA ee ee ree ee ee rate 125 —1.1 -1.2 -1.0 -8 -.3 -.1 0 0 -1 .0 
SEO 44 oe eseeeceeriee ence au -.9 -1.4 -1.0 -1.8 -.3 -.1 0 -1 m0) 40) 
AG 10 54 oe aie roncseote ee -.1 -1.4 -3.1 -5 2.1 -8 -.5 -.1 0 -.2 0 
OS 10164 Ui tecwesise eens 4 -4.3 -10.8 4.4 -4 -.3 -.2 -—7 —.4 8 —.3 
G65 andioldetiecsses react -12.7 -6.3 7.8 2.6 tet 2.0 Us 0 -1.4 -2.3 0 
WYOsMGMievess ctseecerescuccve-cocscrapeccseusere ys 3.8 5.6 8.1 6.0 Pi 2.0 -.1 -1.9 ~2. -—7 -.2 
NGHOI24 8 estes ntteeostee eee -1.1 8.5 10.6 1.2 ail 1.9 1.0 —7 -7 —.2 -.6 
PASI Oe Weperes reenter ecco oa ERE HALE 2.0 9.0 20.5 8.2 PATE Bil 1.9 -.3 -.6 -.3 -.3 
celal (oe ©. errr etre i errearrereres 4.3 oil 14.4 11.0 0.8 2.7 ie! -.1 -1 -.3 -1 
ASOD 4 Bane eecsnesster eee ee 12.0 4.5 5.5 Wales} 5.6 3.2 ind -.2 -.1 -.3 —.4 
5S 1004. cceisicnscesssscteveer eee 10.2 5.8 -1.7 4.0 6.5 3.5 eS) -9 -.9 4 -.6 
65 ANG/OIGON eae veeeec eater ee oeece led -1.1 -1.6 6 Tf es 1.4 m0) -9 -1.6 8) 
MALS Yotetecers Sebccerere: soetrerr rs eee 2.8 6 2 -7 -1.9 -2.9 -.6 0 
BIE Soxecspercontrerenicocencecutrece cere eca6 2.4 2.5 1.2 -4 -1.6 -2.9 -1. - 
1 2 1.1 
Aslaniand! other ersmreeeercsseereees 8 dial 1.0 -.1 -1.0 -1.5 -7 a 
FLISPANIC ONIGINics see eeeeererccesseree sere: 2.9 1.6 4 5 - = - - 
Other than Hispanic 2 20 ies = 
origin ideas Grrrereenbenten congo cece 2.6 a 8} = = =310 a7, ‘ 
White non-Hispanic ................200- | 28 4 “| = 20 -3.3 =(s s 


‘The “Asian and other” group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. Historical data ar i i 
‘black’ from the “black and other’ group; projections are made directly, not by subtraction. pitta on 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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population by 2050. The population of white non-Hispan- 
ics is actually projected to decrease between 2040 and 2050. 


e The Hispanic population, which had a 5.2-percent growth 
rate in the 1980—90 period and a 3.5-percent growth rate in 
the 1990-2000 period, is projected to grow by 3.1 percent in 
2000-10 and is eventually expected to make up 23 percent 
of the civilian noninstitutional population by 2050. 


e The black population is anticipated to increase at a much 
lower rate in future decades than in the past, and its share is 
projected to constitute 15 percent of the total population 
by 2050. 


e The “Asian and other” category is projected to grow 
considerably in the coming years, with its members ex- 
pected to make up 10 percent of the total civilian nonin- 
stitutional population in 2050. 


With the influx of immigrants during the last three decades, 
the U.S. labor force is rapidly diversifying. The new immi- 
grants, mostly Hispanic and Asian, and in younger age 
groups with higher participation rates, are expected to increase 
the overall participation rate and diversify the labor force even 
further in the coming decades. (See table 4.) It is worth men- 
tioning that the differences in the labor force participation 
rate by race and Hispanic origin are usually not as big as 
those among different age and sex groups. In 1980, the labor 
force participation rate was 65 percent for Asians, 64 percent 


Percent 


100 


80 

Total 3 
60 CORLLEGROBOEBE 
40 
20 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Aggregate labor force participation rates, 1950-2000 and projected to 2050 


2000 2010 2020 2030 2040 2050 


for both Hispanics and white non-Hispanics, and 61 percent 
for blacks. It is projected that in 2050, Asians will still have the 
highest participation rate, 65 percent, followed by Hispanics, 
with 64 percent. White non-Hispanics and blacks are expect- 
ed to have participation rates of 61 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively. 


Labor force projections 


During the 1950-2000 period, the annual growth rate of the labor 
force was 1.6 percent, whereas, from 2000 to 2050, the annual 
growth rate is projected to be 0.6 percent. (See table 1.) In the 
1950-60 period, the labor force increased at a 1.1-percent rate, 
the same as that of the population. (See table 5.) During 1960—70, 
labor force growth increased to 1.7 percent per year, as the baby- 
boom generation began entering the labor force and labor force 
participation rates increased significantly. The annual growth 
rate of the labor force peaked at 2.6 percent during the 1970-80 
period, due mainly to the continued absorption of the baby- 
boomer cohorts into the job market and the even more rapid 
acceleration in the participation rate of women in the workforce. 
In the 1980-90 period, labor force growth slowed down, be- 
cause nearly all baby boomers who were to enter the labor force 
had already done so. The growth rate during this period de- 
creased to 1.6 percent. 

During the 1990—2000 period, the growth rate of the labor 
force decreased further, to 1.1 percent, a little higher than the 
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Labor Force Change, 1950-2050 


Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1950-2000 and projected, 2010-50 


Group 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2015 2020 2030 


Level (thousands) 


tal, 1 d 
eee eceiteas 62,208 | 69,628 | 82,771 |106,940 | 125,840 | 140,863 | 157,721 | 162,822 | 164,681 | 170,090 | 180,517 | 191,825 
MMi eerasavecovessxovaccsucsactrene 51,228 | 61,453 | 69,011 75,247 | 82,221 84,202 85,430 88,503 94,041 | 100,280 
31,543 | 45,487 | 56,829 65,616 | 75,500 78,620 79,250 81,588 86,476 91,545 
17,846 | 25,300 | 22,492 22,715 | 26,081 26,216 25,653 27,518 29,792 31,317 
ZOOS Mecenerecceen 17,036 | 29,227 | 35,929 31,669 | 34,222 36,651 37,905 37,828 41,099 44,156 


S5:t0;44 0 esececsess 16,437 | 20,463 | 32,145 37,838 | 33,990 33,659 35,277 38,968 39,336 42,647 
AB RO OA a. ccsysrscere 16,949 | 16,910 | 20,248 30,467 | 36,783 35,108 32,406 33,644 37,330 37,640 
SOnOIG4 eee eee 11,283 | 11,985 | 11,575 13,974 | 21,204 24,200 25,195 22,047 23,359 25,901 
65 and older ....... 3,222 3,054 3,451 4,200 5,442 6,988 8,243 10,086 9,601 10,164 
Whiten orca teacest, — | 93,600 | 107,447 | 117,574 | 128,043 | 130,811 | 130,881 | 132,116 | 137,494 | 143,770 
Blackiitevssarccster- — | 10,865 | 13,740 16,603 | 20,041 21,158 21,856 23,399 25,316 27,094 
Asian and other' = 2,476 4,653 6,687 9,636 10,853 11,944 14,575 17,707 20,960 
Hispanic origin ............++ - - - 6,146 | 10,720 15,368 | 20,947 23,787 26,321 31,951 38,403 45,426 
Other than Hispanic origin - - — |100,794 | 115,120 | 125,495 | 136,774 | 139,034 | 138,359 | 138,140 | 142,114 | 146,399 
White non-Hispanic . ..... - = — | 87,633 | 97,818} 102,963 | 109,118 | 109,294 | 107,043 | 103,138 | 102,637 | 102,506 
Age of baby-boom 
generation ................--. 0-4 0-14 6-24 16-34 26-44 36-54 46-64 51-69 56-74 66-84 76-94 86-104 


Share (percent) 
Total, 16 years and 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


70.4 66.6 61.9 575 54.8 53.4 52a Silt, 51.9 52.0 52.1 52.3 

29.6 33.4 38.1 42.5 45.2 46.6 47.9 48.3 48.1 48.0 47.9 Py Bae 
18.5 16.6 21.6 233, 17.9 16.1 16.5 16.1 15.6 16.2 16.5 16.3 
25 to 34 23.5 20.7 20.6 Zs 28.6 22.5 Piledl 22.5 23.0 22.2 22.8 23.0 
35 to 44 22.4 23.4 19.9 19.1 25.5 26.9 21.6 20.7 21.4 22.9 21.8 22.2 
45 to 54 18.4 21.3 20.5 15.8 16.1 21.6 23:3 21.6 19.7 19.8 20.7 19.6 
55 to 64 12:3 13.5 13.6 12 9.2 9.9 13.4 14.9 15:3 13.0 12.9 13.5 
65 and older 4.9 4.6 3.9 2.9 PATE 3.0 3.5 4.3 5.0 5.9 5.3 5.3 
White sacreteciesersctecsarece - - - 87.5 85.4 83.5 81.2 80.3 79.5 bell. 76.2 74.9 
Black#secsees ~ - - 10.2 10.9 11.8 1287, 13.0 13.3 13.8 14.0 1411 
Asian and other’ ... — | - — PXG} Sh 0f 4.7 6.1 6.7 hs 8.6 9.8 10.9 
Hispanic origin ............+- - - - Sif 8.5 10.9 13.3 14.6 16.0 18.8 21.3 23.7 

Other than Hispanic 
ONGIN eta. coe eae eee - - - 94.3 91.5 89.1 86.7 85.4 84.0 81.2 78.7 76.3 
White non-Hispanic ....... - - - 81.9 THT 73.1 69.2 67.1 65.0 60.6 56.9 = 53.4 
Change (thousands) 1 1950-60 | 1960-70 | 1970-80 | 1980-90 | 1990-20 | 2000-10 | 2010-15 | 2015-20 | 2020-30! 2030-40| 2040-50 

Total, 16 years and older 7,420 | 13,143 | 24,169 | 18,900 15,023 | 16,858 5,100 1,859 5,410 10,427 11,307 
Method accent ete Cote cso 2,569 4,840 | 10,225 7,558 6,236 6,974 1,981 1,229 3,072 5,538 6,239 
Women ..... mets 4,851 8,303 | 13,944 | 11,342 8,787 9,884 3,119 631 2,337 4,888 5,069 
16 to 24 23 6,301 7,454 | -2,808 223 3,366 134 -562 1,864 2,274 1,525 
25 to 34 —237 2,654 | 12,191 6,702 —4,260 2,553 2,429 16255 -78 3,271 3,056 
35 to 44 2,315 168 4,026 | 11,682 5,693 | -3,849 -330 1,618 3,690 368 3,311 
45 to 54 3,408 2,097 -39 3,338 10,219 6,316 —-1,675 -2,701 1,238 3,686 310 
55 to 64 1,752 1,898 702 —410 2,399 7,230 2,996 995 -3,149 1,313 2,542 
65 and older 159 27 -168 397 749 1,242 1,546 1,255 1,843 —~485 563 
AUER eeerticesonce: eomtotasactereeceaca ene ve ae eal) ahoean 10,127 | 10,470 2,768 70 1,235 5,378 6,276 
Blackenencns ace Es en wis 2,875 2,863 3,439 1,116 698 1,543 1,917 1,778 


207 2,034 2,950 1,216 1,091 2,632 3,132 3,253 


Hispanic origin 


ere: a abs a 4,574 4,648 5,579 2,840 2,534 5,629 6,453 7,023 
Other than Hispanic origin ............ sa ee eee 326 10,375 | 11,279 2,260 -675 219 3,974 4,285 
White non-Hispanic .............::066 ms en son || “WO teetss 5,144 Ga55 177 2,251 —3,904 —501 -132 

Annual growth (percent) 

Total, 16 years and older......... ie até 2.6 1.6 fal] 1.1 6 2 3 6 6 
Mig earce saeco ee bear peaaten ees 6 1.0 1.8 1.2 9 9 Ao} me) 4 6 6 
WOMOM) sc ecreccts-cset-ccrtes 2.4 3.1 3.7 2.3 1.4 1.4 8 ‘2 3 6 6 
NGOS Soir sncvssscvariccce .0 4.5 3.6 =1.2 5 1.4 ol —4 af 8 0 
25 1O;G4p Ft aastesscsesecsse —2 Unie SYS 2.1 -1.3 8 1.4 aft .0 8 ol 
35 to 44 ... aes 15 “il 2.2 4.6 1.6 =1.1 —.2 9 1.0 al 8 
45 to 54 ... ine 2.6 is 0 1.8 4.2 1.9 =9 -1.6 4 1.0 | 
co , 24 1.9 6 =3 1.9 4.3 27, 8 =1.3 6 1.0 
65 and older .............. 15) al =—5 ee 2.0 2.6 oy 3.4 2.0 =5 6 
While wacteececes-ceresteaches 1.4 9 9 4 0 =k 4 4 
Bi SCA tite Stile otal oi aes 2.4 1.9 1.9 11 me 7 8 7. 
PASAT ANG OUNG Tice seteresseserencncssorares 6.5 3.7 3.7 2.4 19 2.0 2 
HiSPANiC OFIGIN .......seseseesereeneneeeeees 5.7 3.7 3.1 2.6 2.0 2.0 19 ie 
Other than Hispanic origin ............ 1.3 9 x) 3 =A 0 S 3 

White non-Hispanic .............00000-- 11 5 6 0 =a | =4 0 0 


ac 
‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and directly, not by subtraction. 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. Historical data are derived by 
subtracting “black” from the “black and other’ group; projections are made 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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growth rate of the population. It is projected that the labor 
force growth rate will remain steady at 1.1 percent during the 
2000-10 period, falling to 0.6 percent in 2015—20 and 0.2 per- 
cent between 2015 and 2020. It is also projected that during 
the 2020-30 period, the annual labor force growth rate will fall 
further, to 0.3 percent, whereupon it will rise to 0.6 percent 
during both the 2030—40 and 2040-50 periods. 

The size of the labor force was 62 million in 1950, of which 
nearly 44 million were men and 18 million were women. The 62 
million figure more than doubled during the 1950-2000 period, 
reaching nearly 141 million in 2000, with 75 million men and 66 
million women. The labor force is projected to grow by 0.6 
percent between 2000 and 2050, reaching 192 million—100 
million men and 92 million women—the latter year. Following 
is a breakdown of the projected labor force by sex and by age. 


Sex. The number of men in the labor force has always been 
greater than the number of women, but, historically, the 
growth rate of women in the labor force has been significantly 
higher than that of men. As a result, women’s share of the 
labor force has increased considerably during the last 50 
years, moving from 30 percent in 1950 to 47 percent in 2000. It 
is projected that in 2050, the shares will be 48 percent for 
women and 52 percent for men. 

During the 1950-60 period, the women’s workforce grew 
2.4 percent annually in comparison with 0.6 percent for men. 
In the next decade, from 1960 to 1970, the growth rate of the 
labor force for women was 3.1 percent per year, more than 
three times greater than the labor force growth rate of men. 
During the 1970-80 period, the growth rate for women was 3.7 
percent, twice that for men. During 1990-2000 and 2000-10, 
the growth of the women’s labor force was 1.4 percent, com- 
pared with men’s 0.9 percent. The disparity in labor force 
growth rates for men and women is expected to continue 
throughout the projection horizon, causing the gender gap in 
the U.S. workforce to shrink to 8.7 million by 2050. 

Population and labor force pyramids also show the gains 
made by women in their share of the workforce during the last 
50 years. (See chart 1.) In the 1950 pyramid, the labor force of 
women at all age groups looks different from that of men. In 
2000, however, because of the narrowing of the gender gap in 
the labor force, the shape and size of the pyramid for both men 
and women look very much alike. As this trend continues to 
2050, the shape of the pyramid for both men and women be- 
comes even more symmetric—a reflection of a further narrow- 
ing of the gender gap in the workforce. 


Age. Among all the age categories in the labor force, the 55- 
and-older group is expected to undergo the most sweeping 
changes in the years to come, due primarily to the aging of the 
baby-boom cohorts. The group’s share in the labor force was 
17 percent in 1950. As a result of a number of factors, includ- 


ing the availability of Social Security to men 62 years of age 
since 1960, the increased availability of disability awards, and 
the money accrued in pensions, the share of those 55 and older 
decreased to 13 percent in 2000. However, the share is projected 
to increase again in the next 50 years, reaching 20 percent of the 
total labor force in 2020 and then decreasing to 19 percent in 
2050. The growth rate of the 65-and-older age group—1.2 per- 
cent in the 1980—90 period—tose to 2.0 percent during 1990— 
2000. The growth rate of this group within the labor force is 
projected to be 2.6 percent in the 2000-10 period, 5.1 percent in 
2010-15, and 3.4 percent between 2015 and 2020. After 2020, the 
growth rate of the 65-and-older age group is projected to taper 
offas baby boomers begin to leave the labor force in increasing 
numbers. The decrease in the labor force growth rate over this 
period is also a result of the increase in population in age groups 
with lower participation rates. 

The share of the 35-44 age group peaked in 2000 at 27 
percent. This group is expected to decline in numbers as the 
baby boomers continue aging, but it will maintain its share of 
the labor force—between 21 and 22 percent—over the next 50 
years. The labor force share of the 45—54 age group is pro- 
jected to decrease from 22 percent in 2000 to 20 percent in 
2020 as aresult of retirements and because of departures from 
the labor force. 

The 16—24 and 25—34 age groups are expected to maintain 
their shares of the labor force between 2000 and 2050. In 2000, 
their shares were 16 percent and 23 percent, respectively. The 
Bureau projects that by 2050 their respective shares will be 
about the same. 


Labor force rates by race and ethnicity 


White non-Hispanic labor force. The white non-Hispanic 
group has the largest share of the U.S. labor force, but that share 
has been on the decline and is projected to continue to decline 
over the next 50 years. In 1980, the white non-Hispanic labor 
force was 88 million, and its share of the labor force was 82 
percent. Two decades later, in 2000, the number of non-Hispanic 
whites increased to 103 million, but their share of the labor force 
fell to 73 percent. By 2015, the white non-Hispanic group is 
projected to reach 109 million, or 67 percent of the total labor 
force. It is anticipated that, in 2020, the white non-Hispanic labor 
force will actually decrease by a little more than 2 million, to 107 
million, which will constitute 65 percent of the total workforce. 
The white non-Hispanic share of the labor force is projected to 
drop even further in later years, reaching a low of 53 percent in 
2050. 

The white non-Hispanic labor force grew 1.1 percent between 
1980 and 1990 and 0.5 percent between 1990 and 2000. The 
growth rate is expected to be 0.6 percent over the 2000-10 pe- 
riod and negative after 2015. These factors will serve to make the 
labor force even more diverse by 2050. 
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The decline in the number of white non-Hispanics currently is 
accompanied by faster growth of other racial and ethnic groups 
in the U.S. workforce. Also, the upcoming retirement of the baby 
boomers, a group that has a large share of white non-Hispanic 
men, will lower that group’s share of the total labor force. Finally, 
the low fertility rate and low migration of white non-Hispanics 
relative to other racial groups is another factor that will contrib- 
ute to the group’s decreasing share of both the population and 
the labor force. 


Black labor force. n 1980, blacks had the second-largest share 
of the labor force, 10 percent. Their share increased to 12 percent 
in 2000, and blacks continued to maintain their relative position 
as the second largest among all racial and ethnic groups. BLS 
projections indicate that by 2010, their share will increase to 
nearly 13 percent, after which blacks wili slip to third place in 
their share of the labor force as Hispanics jump to a 13-percent 
share. 

The number of blacks in the labor force was 17 million in 
2000 and is expected to be 27 million in 2050. The increase will 
be due mostly to the faster growth of the black population 
through higher fertility rates among black women and rela- 
tively high participation rates, also among black women. 


Hispanic origin. The share of Hispanics in the labor force 
was 6 percent in 1980 and increased to 11 percent in 2000. It is 
projected that in 2010, the share of the Hispanic-origin group 
in the labor force will be 13 percent. The Hispanic share is 
anticipated to increase steadily through 2050. Although the 
growth rate of Hispanics in the labor force has declined some- 
what from its peak of 6 percent during the 1980-90 period, it 
is still growing very rapidly. The Bureau projects that the 
Hispanic-origin category will constitute 24 percent of the U.S 
labor force by 2050. The growing share of Hispanics in the 
labor force is due mainly to their high level of immigration 
from 1950 to 2000. These new immigrants have been mostly 
in the younger age cohorts, with higher-than-average fertil- 
ity rates, a factor that, in large measure, contributes to their 
population growth in the United States. 


Asians and others. Asians have been the fastest-growing 


sector of the labor force in the past and are projected to re- |} 


main so for the next 50 years. With 2.5 million people in the 
labor force in 1980, the category of “Asians and others” had a 
labor force share of 2 percent that year. By 2000, with nearly 
7 million, the group had more than doubled its share, to 5 
percent. The high growth of “Asians and others” is expected 
to continue through the projection period. In 2050, the group 
is anticipated to number 21 million, or 11 percent of the labor 
force. As a result of a large number of immigrants in the last 
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50 years, this group, although small, is likely to be the fast- | 


est-growing part of the labor force. 
As can be seen from table 5, racial and ethnic minorities 


have assumed an increasing presence in the labor force. This | 


presence is evident in the growing diversity of the workforce. 


Median age 


The foregoing analysis has demonstrated that the changes in 
the age structure of the population result in different aggregate 
participation rates and could ultimately affect the number of 
people in the workforce. The median age summarizes the age 


structure of the labor force and is defined as the age that splits _ 


the population group into two equal parts, with 50 percent 
younger and 50 percent older. (See table 6.) 

The median age of the U.S population was at its highest in 
1960, at 40.5 years. With the entry of the baby-boom genera- 
tion into the labor force, the median age began to decrease 
reaching a low of 34.6 years in 1980. In 1990, the median age 
increased to 36.6. In 2000, the median age again increased, to 
39.3, and was the same for men and women. 

The aging of the baby boomers will result in significant 
changes in the age structure of the labor force, chief among 
them an increase in its median age. The rise in the median 
age is projected to continue until 2010 and reach 40.6. With 
the retirement of the baby-boom generation after 2015, the 
median age of the labor force will decrease slowly and is 


projected to be 39.7 by 2050. The retirement of a large | 


number of white men in the boomer generation is projected 
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| 
Group 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2015 | 2020 2030 2040 2050 
ii 
Totals Ms weakee teres 39.0 34.6 36.6 39.3 40.6 40.5 40.2 40.0 39.9 39.7 
NIE Aieerete er secceerer ee teeneer ae 39.4 35.1 36.7 39.3 40.6 40.5 40.2 40.1 40.0 39.9 
WOMEN tscoretercterecsezereutscs 38.3 33.9 36.8 39.3 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.6 40.7 
Wiiniteecce-e eestor assesses 39.3 34.8 36.8 39.7 41.3 41.1 40.7 40.4 40.3 
: ; : ; : 5 39.9 
Bl€CK ......ssessesessecsssessnseennee - 33.3 34.9 37.3 Sie 38.0 38.2 38.8 38.9 39.0 
Asian and other’ ............... - 34.1 36.5 37.8 38.7 38.8 38.8 38.8 39.1 39.3 
Hispanic origin? ................. - 32.0 33.2 it 34.9 36.4 36.6 36.7 36.8 37.1 37.6 
_ * The cAsan and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and * Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
merican Indians and Alaska Natives. Historical data are derived by sub- : indi ; 
tracting “black” from the “black and other’ group; projections are made directly. Nore Been indica ics Gale ot aa 
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to lower men’s median age to 40.2 in 2020 and 39.9 in 2050. 
Women’s median age is expected to be higher, at 40.7, in 2020 
and to stay higher than men’s in the decades that follow. 

The Hispanic labor force is the youngest group, with a 
median age of 34.9 in 2000. The median age of Hispanics is 
projected to increase to 37.6 in 2050, but the group will con- 
tinue to have the lowest median age among all the race and 
ethnicity groups. The high fertility rate among Hispan- 
ics will keep their population and labor force relatively 
younger throughout the projection period. In addition, the 
impact of large numbers of Hispanic immigrants, which 
are mostly in the younger age groups, is expected to be 
significant. 


Economic dependency ratio 


The economic dependency ratio is defined as the number of 
persons in the total population (including Armed Forces per- 
sonnel overseas and children) who are not in the labor force 
per 100 of those who are in the labor force. (See table 7.) For 
every 100 persons in the 1950 labor force, about 139 were not 
in the labor force. Of this group, 48 percent were children 
under age 16, 43 percent were between 16 and 64 years of age, 
and only 10 percent were 65 and older. With the influx of the 
baby boomers into the workforce and a significant drop in the 
number of births, the economic dependency ratio has decreased 
considerably since 1960. The ratio dropped below 100 for the 
first time in 1987 and declined further to 94 in 2000, of which 47 
percent were children under 16, 30 percent were between 16 and 
64 years of age, and 23 percent were 65 and older. 

It is projected that the economic dependency ratio will con- 
tinue to decline until 2010, when it is expected to reach a low 
of 90 people dependent on every 100 workers. As the baby- 
boom generation retires and leaves the workforce sometime 
between 2010 and 2015, the economic dependency ratio is 
anticipated to rise again. The Bureau projects that, by 2050, 
for every 100 people working, there will be 111 who are not in 
the labor force, of which 44 will be children under age 16, 30 
will be between 16 and 64 years, and 37 will be 65 and older. 

With the passage of each decade, the share of the 65-and- 
older age group in the total population will rise along with the 
economic dependency ratio. In 1950, the number of older per- 
sons who were out of the workforce per 100 working popula- 
tion was 15. In 2000, the figure rose to 22, and it is expected to 


Economic dependency ratio, 1950-2000 and projected, 2000-10 

i | | | 
Age group | 1950 1960 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 2000 | 2010 2015 2020 2030 2040 2050 

T ] 

j | 

Total population ........... | 139.3 | 150.4 140.4 | 108.9 98.3 93.9 90.3 91.9 97.4 106.4 109.0 111.4 
UITSEURRIGT ee ooo ey eee (e671 815 72D: (| sor 45.8 44.1 40.1 40.2 41.5 43.2 43.5 44.3 
GUO G4 gnc cee | 56.9 | 50.2 474 | 37.4 30.5 28.3 28.9 28.2 28.7 28.3 28.6 29.8 
65 and older ................-.- | 14.7 | 187 19.9 | 208 22.1 21.6 Die 23.5 QD 34.9 B70 37.2 


reach 37 in 2050. The Census Bureau anticipates more immi- 
gration between 2020 and 2050 in response to this increase in 
the projected economic dependency ratio of the 65-and-older 
age group. The increase in the ratio is characterized as a “dra- 
matic downward shift in the availability of potential workers 
relative to people outside the normal working age.” 


THE LAST 50 YEARS OF THE 20TH CENTURY have witnessed 
momentous changes in the size, composition, and character- 
istics of the U.S. labor force. The same social, demographic, 
and economic forces that influenced the level, growth, and 
composition of the labor force during the past 50 years will 
continue to influence the workforce in the coming decades. 
Chief among these forces has been an explosion of women’s 
participation rates for all age groups, which caused the share 
of women in the labor force to increase from 30 percent in 1950 
to 47 percent in 2000. In contrast to the last 50 years, during 
which the surge in women’s participation propelled labor force 
growth, the next 50 years will likely see stabilization in the 
growth of women’s participation, resulting in workforce growth 
dropping to 0.6 percent annually. 

Another factor responsible for the labor force growth of 
the past 50 years is the baby-boom generation. Just as the 
entry of the baby boomers swelled the ranks of the labor force 
in the last three decades, their exit will have a profound effect 
on the level and composition of the U.S. labor force in the next 
two decades. The baby-boom generation will remain a gen- 
erator of change even at its retirement. 

The labor force will continue to grow more diverse, despite 
a slower rate of labor force growth among minorities. With 
relatively high fertility rates and increasing participation rates, 
minorities in the workforce are projected to expand their shares 
substantially. The share of Hispanics especially will rise 
steadily, approaching one-quarter of the labor force. 

The future is unknown and difficult to predict. Any attempt, 
such as this one, to glean what will happen in the future is an 
exercise in extrapolation of past trends and is based mainly on 
the assumption that the future will be subject to the same eco- 
nomic structures as the past. However, by relaxing or otherwise 
modifying one’s assumptions, one can arrive at differing sets of 
results. In fact, the future is always full of surprises, and 50 years 
is arelatively long time on the scale of economics, so one should 
not be surprised if the future labor force changes in ways just as 
dramatic as those of the last 50 years. ie 
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' The civilian labor force consists of all employed and unem- 
ployed persons actively seeking jobs in the civilian noninstitutional 
population. 


> See Howard N Fullerton, Jr., and Mitra Toossi, “Labor force 
projections to 2010: steady growth and changing composition,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 2001, pp. 21-38. 


> The following assumptions about the future course of events are 
made before the labor force projections are carried out: 


The current definition of the labor force will remain the same 
over the projection period. 


Work patterns will not change significantly during the projection 
period. 


No major war or social upheaval will occur during the projection 
period. 


Laws and legislation will not change the conditions under which 
individuals decide to enter or stay out of the labor force. 


The general structure of economic relationships in the future 
will be roughly identical to those in the past, and economic 
condition will follow the basic trends of the post-World War II 
era. 


* The cps is a monthly survey of households, conducted by the 
Bureau of the Cenusus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


> Fredrick W. Hollman, Tammany J. Mulder, and Jeffrey E. Kallan, 
“Population Projections of the United States, 1999 to 2100: Meth- 
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odology and Assumptions,” working paper no. 38 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1999). 


6 The civilian noninstitutional population does not include the Armed}; 


forces and comprises all persons 16 years and older who are not inmates 
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Lump-Sum Pension Distribution 


An analysis of lump-sum pension 
distribution recipients 


According to data from the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP), most recipients of lump-sum 

pension distributions “roll over” at least part of their lump sums; 
those who spend theirs typically do so to pay off debts, 

purchase other items, and cover everyday expenses 


mployer-sponsored pensions, one-third of 
R= “three-legged stool” consisting of 

Social Security income, private savings, 
and pensions, account for almost 20 percent of 
aggregate income for people 65 years or older.! 
With Social Security’s projected financial short- 
fall, income from pensions may play an even 
greater role in providing economic security in the 
future, especially for those without substantial 
private savings. 

While pensions have traditionally been paid in 
the form ofa monthly annuity, lump-sum options 
have always been prominent in defined contribu- 
tion plans (especially 401(k)-type plans); in the 
past decade, however, availability has also in- 
creased in defined benefit plans. Woods estimated 
that approximately $65 billion was distributed from 
both defined contribution and defined benefit 
plans in 19907, with this amount growing to be- 
tween $87 and $130 billion in 1995.3 With 
preretirement access becoming more prevalent in 
the design of pension plans through loans, with- 
drawals, and /ump-sum distributions, concerns 
have been raised in both the public policy and 
retirement research communities regarding future 
retirement income adequacy for today’s workers. 
If individuals spend their retirement nest egg early 
in their career or even at retirement, they risk 
spending their golden years in poverty. 

In this study, we use both descriptive and re- 
gression analysis to examine the characteristics 
of individuals who save and spend their lump- 
sum distributions, examining both preretirement 
distributions and those received at or after retire- 


ment. We use data from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 
panels of the Survey of Income Program and Par- 
ticipation (SIPP) matched to Summary Earnings 
Record (SER) data maintained by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. This study adds to the lump- 
sum literature in two ways. First, we examine spe- 
cific uses of the distribution—such as medical 
expenditures or car purchases—while most other 
lump-sum studies only aggregate specific lump- 
sum uses into two categories, ‘saved’ or ‘spent’. 
Studying specific uses of these distributions can 
prove to be a valuable key as to what motivates the 
spending in the first place. For example, using the 
funds for everyday expenses could signal a need 
to meet immediate cash constraints, while purchas- 
ing a boat or car may suggest myopia or excessive 
consumption on the part of the recipient. 

The second way this study adds to the exist- 
ing literature on lump-sum distributions is by ex- 
amining the role that individual earnings may play 
in lump-sum decisions by using three different 
measures of earnings constructed from earnings 
records of the Social Security Administration. Pre- 
vious research has found financial variables in- 
strumental in explaining who saves their distribu- 
tions, but most research has used only one-year, 
self-reported measures of earnings, which may 
include both permanent and transitory compo- 
nents. We try to assess the effects of these more 
permanent and transitory components by exam- 
ining the relationship between earnings and 
lump-sum decisions using earnings measures for 
three different periods: annual earnings in the 
year of the distribution, average earnings for the 
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5 years preceding the distribution, and average projected life- 
time annual earnings. Each of these three earnings variables 
reflects a different time frame to which the lump-sum recipient 
may look when making the decision about what to do with his 
or her distribution. 

The first two sections of the article provide background 
information on lump-sum distributions, including the various 
types of pension plans available, a description of what con- 
stitutes a lump-sum distribution, and a summary of current 
trends regarding lump sums in pension plans. The next three 
sections discuss, respectively, the tax treatment of lump sums, 
previous research conducted on the incidence and utilization 
of lump-sum distributions, and the data used and our analy- 
sis. The final two sections provide a descriptive analysis of 
specific lump-sum uses—including multiple uses—and a 
multivariate probit analysis of who saves and who spends 
their lump sums. 

In our analysis, we first examine the uses for lump sums as 
they are coded in the sIpp, including patterns of use depend- 
ing on age at the time of the distribution, amount of the distri- 
bution, and earnings. We then aggregate the specific uses 
into two categories—saved and spent—to describe more gen- 
erally who spends and who saves their distributions. Finally, 
we estimate a multivariate probit model to sort out the specific 
characteristics that may affect the decision to save a lump 
sum, paying particular attention to the earnings measure used. 
We examine lump-sum distributions regardless of whether 
they were made prior to, at, or during retirement. Due to data 
limitations, however, we are unable to determine if the recipi- 
ents actually were retired at the time of the distribution—we 
know the year in which the distribution was taken, but we do 
not know the recipient’s retirement status at the time of the 
distribution. 

In both our descriptive and regression analyses we exam- 
ine an earnings measure not found in other lump-sum stud- 
ies—average earnings for the 5 years preceding the distribu- 
tion—as well as earnings in the year of the distribution and 
average projected lifetime annual earnings. Analyzing lump- 
sum use in relation to these three earnings measures allows 
us to examine whether it makes a difference in the lump-sum 
decision if earnings are measured over a short period (1 year), 
a medium-length period (5 years), or a lifetime period. Re- 
searchers often find that earnings data are available for only 1 
year, so an important goal of this study is to compare earnings 
data for various periods to see if it makes a difference in the 
lump-sum decision. 


Pension plans and lump-sum distributions 


A pension plan is an employee benefit primarily intended to 
provide income to employees upon their retirement, typically 
in the form of a monthly annuity for life. Pension plans fall into 
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one of two broad categories: defined benefit plans and de- 


fined contribution plans. Depending on the rules of the spe- 


cific plan, employees may have the option of receiving a single | 


lump-sum distribution in the case of retirement, disability, | 


death, attainment of age 59%, termination of the plan, or sepa-_ 

ration from service. A lump-sum distribution from a qualified | 
retirement plan is a distribution of the entire balance (or in the | 
case of a defined benefit plan, the discounted present value) | 
of a participant’s account during a taxable year and normally } 
is categorized as a distribution at retirement or a preretirement 
distribution. From 1988 to 1992 alone, an estimated $59 billion } 


was received in preretirement lump sums, or 14 percent of the 


$431 billion in contributions made to defined contribution | 


plans over the same period.‘ 


Defined benefit plans. 
specified amounts to be paid monthly to the participant after 
retirement for the remainder of the participant’s life. Each 
employee’s future benefit is determined by a specific formula, 
usually based on salary and years of service, and the plan pro- 
vides a guaranteed level of benefits at retirement. Typically, these 
plans do not require the employee to contribute to the plan, 
because the future benefits are financed through regular em- 
ployer contributions. Hence the employer bears the risk associ- 
ated with providing the guaranteed level of retirement benefits. 
Further, if the employer is unable to pay the retirement benefits, 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC) will pay the 
guaranteed benefit up to a statutory limit.° 

Traditionally, defined benefit plans have paid benefits at 
the time of retirement in the form of an annuity; however, 
lump-sum options both before and at retirement are gaining in 
popularity. According to data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) on medium and large private establishments, 2 per- 
cent of defined benefit plans offered lump sums in 1989, while 
23 percent of plans offered them in 1997.° Much of this in- 
crease in lump-sum options has been fueled by the conver- 
sion of many defined benefit plans to cash balance plans, a 
type of defined benefit plan that creates a notional account 
for each participant while the assets remain in a trust managed 
by the employer. Upon separation from employment, cash 
balance account balances are typically distributed in the form 
of a lump sum.’ 


Defined contribution plans. Ina defined contribution plan, 
employers generally promise to make annual or periodic con- 


tributions to accounts that are set up for each employee. | 
While the level of employer contributions to a defined contri- | 


bution plan is guaranteed, the level of benefits available at 


retirement is not. The benefits payable under the plan can be - 


a combination of employer contributions, employee contribu- 
tions, and investment gains or losses. Upon job separation, 


most defined contribution plans allow for payout to the par- 


Ina defined benefit plan, benefits are | 


ticipant in the form of a lump-sum distribution. 

Defined contribution plans have grown considerably over 
the last decade. From 1993 to 1997, for example, the number of 
new Savings and Thrift plans (a type of defined contribution 
plan) increased by 75 percent.’ Because lump-sum distribu- 
tions are one of the most common provisions found in these 
types of plans, their growth has contributed to the growth in 
the number of workers with lump-sum options.’ Savings and 
Thrift plan participants with lump sum provisions increased from 
8.1 million in 1993 to 13.5 million in 1997. Also, by 1997 defined 
contribution plan participants were nearly 4 times more likely 
than defined benefit plan participants to participate in a plan 
that allowed for a lump-sum distribution at job separation. '° 


The Employer Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERISA). This legislation provides specific rules governing 
both defined benefit and defined contribution pension plans 
and their respective lump-sum distribution provisions. For ex- 
ample, if the present value of the pension plan participant’s 
vested'' accrued benefit is greater than $5,000, ERISA states that 
the plan cannot force the plan participant to begin receiving 
benefits before reaching the age that is generally considered 
normal retirement age as specified in plan documentation. Vested 
accrued benefits only refer to employer contributions; employee 
contributions are always fully vested. However, if the present 
value of the vested accrued benefit plan is $5,000 or less, the 
plan can require the individual to receive benefits when they 
first become distributable, such as when the employee sepa- 
rates from the employer. Generally, pension plans will provide a 
lump sum ifa plan participant’s accrued benefit is $5,000 or less.'* 


Triggers and uses of lump-sum distributions 


Separating from a job can prompt some major and often con- 
fusing decisions, one of which is figuring out what to do with 
the money from a pension plan. An individual may have several 
options depending on the type and design of the plan. Employ- 
ees may choose to keep the funds in a former employer’s plan, 
transfer the funds to a new employer’s plan, transfer the money 
directly into a tax-deferred account (also known as roll over) 
such as an Individual Retirement Account (IRA), purchase an 
annuity, or take the distribution in cash and then decide what to 
do with it. In this section, we discuss each of these options in 
tum. 


Taking the distribution in cash. For many individuals, tak- 
ing the distribution has one major advantage—immediate ac- 
cess to cash. Some may use this money for consumption, such 
as to take a vacation, purchase a new car, or simply to pay for 
everyday living expenses. Others may take the distribution and 
place it in a non-tax-deferred saving vehicle, such as stocks or 
bonds, or use it to help finance a new business. (Hereafter, we 


refer to these types of saving vehicles as other saving.) Still 
others may take the money and then decide to put it back into 
a tax-qualified account, such as an IRA. 

Possible disadvantages to taking the distribution out of a 
retirement saving vehicle include the loss of tax-deferred com- 
pounding over time and less wealth for retirement if the money 
is spent on consumption. Individuals who take a preretirement 
distribution may also face tax penalties or be subject to addi- 
tional Federal tax withholding. Furthermore, these individuals 
run the risk of being taxed at a higher income tax rate than if 
they had withdrawn the money on or after retirement, given 
that the income tax base is generally higher before retirement 
due to higher labor earnings. 


Rollling over the distribution. An individual often has the 
option of leaving his lump sum with the former employer, di- 
rectly transferring it into a new employer’s plan or putting it 
into an IRA, or purchasing an annuity. For our purposes, these 
options will be referred to as direct rollovers.'* Individuals 
also may take the distribution and re-invest it themselves in 
one of the instruments just mentioned, and that is called an 
indirect rollover. The tax consequences for indirect rollovers 
often are different than for direct rollovers, depending on the 
individual situation. The advantages to rolling over a distri- 
bution are obvious: income for retirement, tax-deferred com- 
pounding, and numerous other tax advantages. Nonetheless, 
individuals often cite the decreased liquidity that accompa- 
nies tax-deferred accounts as one disadvantage of investing 
in these types of vehicles. 

Individuals who purchase annuities have additional costs 
and benefits to consider. Those who purchase certain types 
of annuities have the advantage of being relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of making further investment decisions, as well 
as being provided with the security of a set future stream of 
income payments. Disadvantages to purchasing an annuity 
include decreased financial flexibility and the possibility of 
dying before the full value of the contract is realized. 

Although benefits paid in the form of an annuity historically 
have been commonplace in defined benefit plans, defined con- 
tribution plan participants rarely exercise this option. For ex- 
ample, using the 1992-96 waves of the Health and Retirement 
Study,'4 Michael D. Hurd, Lee Lillard and Constantijn Panis find 
that only 4 percent of defined contribution participants pur- 
chased an annuity.!° One contributing factor may be that most 
defined contribution plans do not pay the up-front cost to pur- 
chase the annuity, commonly known as the “load,” creating a 
disincentive for participants to voluntarily choose this option. 


Tax treatment of lump sum distributions 
As the option to take a lump sum has grown over the past two 


decades, policy makers have adjusted the tax code to encour- 
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age the roll over of distributions. In the following paragraphs 
we describe two important pieces of legislation that are aimed 
at maintaining pension funds within the tax-deferred retire- 
ment saving system. 


The Tax Reform Act of 1986. This was the first major piece 
of legislation to address the issue of lump-sum distributions. 
Beginning in January 1987, a 10-percent tax penalty was im- 
posed on any taxable lump-sum amounts withdrawn from a 
qualified retirement plan that were not rolled over into a tax- 
deferred instrument within 60 days of receipt. This penalty is 
levied on those who do not maintain or re-invest their distri- 
bution in a tax-deferred vehicle before age 59'4, given the 
distribution is not the result of death, disability, certain medi- 
cal expenses, or under early retirement plan provisions (after 
age 55). Additionally, individuals aged 55 years and older who 
take a lump sum after job separation also are exempt. To avoid 
the penalty, the individual must either directly roll over the 
balance into a new employer’s plan or an IRA (including both 
Individual Retirement Accounts and Individual Retirement 
Annuities), leave the balance in the previous employer’s plan, 
or redeposit the balance into one of the saving vehicles men- 
tioned earlier within 60 days. Partial lump sums are subject to 
the same 10-percent penalty on the amount withdrawn. 

Has imposition of the penalty increased rollovers? In a 1996 
study, Angela E. Chang examines the effects of the penalty 
using microdata from the 1988 Current Population Survey 
(cps).'° She finds that a 1-percent increase in the tax penalty 
raises the probability of rollovers among high-income recipi- 
ents’’ by 1.3 percentage points, but such an increase does 
not have a statistically significant effect on low-income re- 
cipients.'* Nevertheless, the actual revenue received from 
the penalty over the period from 1987 to 1989 greatly exceeded 
expectations, with $547 million anticipated and $1.9 billion 
collected.'° 


The Unemployment Compensation Act of 1992. This legis- 
lation added a new qualification provision under section 
401(a)(31) of the Internal Revenue Code that requires quali- 
fied plans to provide employees with a direct rollover option. 
Employers must allow terminating employees the option of 
directly rolling their distribution amounts over to an IRA or 
another employer’s plan. If the employee takes the distribu- 
tion in cash, the employer must withhold 20 percent of the 
balance for Federal income taxes.” This withholding applies 
even if the employee receives a distribution and then rolls it 
over within the 60-day period. Partial rollovers are subject to 
the same withholding requirements and 20 percent of the 
amount not directly rolled over must be withheld.”! 

Thus far, little research has focused on the effectiveness of 
the 1992 legislation. Paul Fronstin and his co-authors” pro- 
vide a descriptive analysis of the use of lump-sum distribu- 
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tions from the 1993 cps and compare them with similar tabula- 

tions from the 1996 Retirement Confidence Survey (RCS).” 
The number of lump-sum distributions invested in retirement | 
accounts before and after the 1992 legislation is quite similar: | 
45.5 percent for distributions received from 1987 to 1993 (cps). 
and 46 percent for distributions received from 1993 to 1996 
(RCS). These figures suggest that the withholding tax has not | 
had much effect, although it would be premature to conclude } 
this without additional supporting evidence. | 


Other tax consequences for nonrollover. Tax penalties are }} 
not the only tax disincentives of early lump-sum withdrawal. 
Lump sum distributions, like any other pension income re- | 
ceipts, are subject to Federal income tax the year they are 
received. The earlier the withdrawal in one’s work career, the: 
larger the foregone tax savings that deferment brings in in- |} 
come tax. Additionally, since labor income during one’s work- | 
ing years usually is higher than income during retirement, the fj 
tax rate at which the lump sum is taxed may be higher than if }) 

the individual waited until retirement or later to withdraw the} 
money. 


An example of the tax consequences for nonrollover. With 
the new tax laws in effect, taking a lump sum—even if it is |ff 
placed back into a qualified account within 60 days—can 
greatly reduce the amount of benefit the employee has built 
up. In the following example, we consider the reductions taken 
for a typical 50-year old male worker who changes jobs, with- 
draws his balance of $100,000 from his 401(k) account, and 
purchases a speedboat with the money. 

As stipulated in the 1992 Act, the employer must withhold 
20 percent of the lump-sum distribution ($20,000) for Federal 
income tax as soon as he accepts the check, leaving him $80,000 
to buy his boat. However, because he has not yet reached age 

9% and does not roll over the balance into a qualified ac- |} 
count within 60 days, he is also penalized 10 percent of the | i 
total balance, or $10,000, which he must account for in his |ff 
Federal income tax return for that year. Not counting the addi- 
tional income tax he must normally pay on the 401(k) with- jf 
drawal itself and the fact that he may pay a higher overall |] 
income tax rate for the year of the distribution than if he had | 
withdrawn the money after retirement, he would ultimately |) 
have, at the most, $70,000 of his balance left. 


, 


Previous research 


Much research has been conducted on who is eligible for a | 
tumip sum distribution, how the money is spent, and who saves | } 


gible for a lump-sum distribution has increased considerably 
in the last two decades. According to a 1999 study of cps data 
by Leonard E. Burman, Norma B. Coe, and William G Gale, 
among those covered by defined benefit and defined contri- 
bution pensions in the 1988 cps, 56 percent reported being 
eligible for a lump sum if they were to separate from their 
current job; by 1993, this figure had risen to 68 percent.” In 
another study examining 1993 sipp data, Patrick J. Purcell finds 
that in late 1995 and early 1996 (the retirement module of the 
1993 sipp was fielded in 1995 and 1996), 82 percent of workers 
covered by a pension plan had a lump sum option.” Eligibil- 
ity has most likely increased due to a combination of growth 
in defined contribution plans and an increase in lump-sum 
options in defined benefit plans over this period. 

Individuals that are eligible for lump sums tend to differ 
from those who are not eligible in several ways. In the Burnam 
study mentioned earlier, the authors find that workers in de- 
fined contribution plans, those with annual family income of 
more than $10,000, and those with at least a high school edu- 
cation are more likely to have lump-sum options.”° In addi- 
tion, the kind of occupation in which one works also appears 
to make a difference—a larger proportion of managers, sales 
and technical workers, and clerical workers are eligible for 
lump-sum distributions than are service workers and those in 
more traditional “blue collar” occupations. 


Lump-sum use. Several patterns emerge in the literature 
when examining lump-sum use: the percentage of both 
rollovers and distributed dollars rolled over has increased over 
time: most lump sums are not rolled over, although the major- 
ity of distributed dollars are; and a significant portion of indi- 
viduals who do not roll over their balances save the money in 
another form. 

The Burnam study examines the incidence of lump-sum 
rollovers for both preretirement and retirement distributions 
as reported in the CPs in 1988 and in 1993.” In the 1988 survey, 
only 16 percent of lump-sum recipients rolled over their whole 
distribution, and 2 percent rolled over a portion of it. In the 
1993 survey, a greater percentage of individuals rolled over 
either all or part of their balance: 33 percent rolled over the 
whole distribution, and 7 percent rolled over part of the lump 
sum. Using data from Hewitt Associates, Paul Yakoboski also 
reports growth in rollovers, but examines only preretirement 
distributions resulting from job change.” He finds that 35 
percent of job changers who received distributions rolled over 
their funds in 1993, while 40 percent did so in 1996. 

Although historically most distributions have not been 
rolled over, the majority of the dollar value of all distributions 
has been rolled over. For example, 73 percent of distributed 
Jollars were rolled over in 1993, and 79 percent were rolled 
over in 1996.? Examination of tax data reveals similar rollover 
rates: John Sabelhaus and David Weiner report that 70 to 77 


percent of distributions were rolled over in 1995.*° The fact 
that a much larger percentage of dollars than distributions is 
rolled over makes sense, given the large positive relationship 
between rollovers and the size of the distribution that repeat- 
edly has been found in the lump-sum literature.*! Further, the 
distribution of lump-sum amounts appears to be very skewed: 
William F. Bassett, Michael J. Fleming, and Anthony P. 
Rodrigues report that the average distribution between 1988 
and 1992 was $10,367, while the median distribution amount 
was only $3,263.” Likewise, the more recent study of lump 
sums by Purcell reported that in the end of 1995 and begin- 
ning of 1996, the average distribution was $13,200, and the 
median distribution was $5,500.*? 

If an individual does not roll over his distribution, what 
does he do with the money? Taking the lump-sum distribution 
does not necessarily decrease wealth meant for retirement if 
this money is re-invested in some other manner. Gary V. 
Englehardt found that approximately 25 percent of those in 
the 1992 HRs who took their lump sums (16 percent of all job 
changers aged 51-61 in 1992 with pensions) invested their 
distributions in other saving vehicles or paid down debt.** 
Describing the uses of nonrollovers from the 1993 cps, James 
M. Poterba, Steven F. Venti and David A. Wise find that using 
the money for everyday expenses is the most common use, 
with 22 percent of individuals using any portion of their dis- 
tribution in this way (more than one use is identified).** This 
is followed in prevalence by paying down loans or debt (19 
percent) and putting the money in a saving account or other 
financial instrument (16 percent). However, when weighted 
by distribution dollars, 22 percent of non-rollover distribu- 
tions were put into other savings or investments, 11 percent 
of funds were used for everyday expenses, and 11 percent of 
lump sums went towards paying down debt. Again, we see 
the larger distributions being saved and the smaller ones be- 
ing consumed. 

It is important to note that the both the cps and sipP do not 
include pension balances left with the previous employer in 
the definition of lump-sum distribution, but the HRs does. The 
proportion of individuals who elect this option is substantial: 
Michael D. Hurd and his coauthors examine the 1992, 1994 
and 1996 HRs and find that 43 percent of defined contribution 
plan participants with a lump-sum option who separated from 
a job during that time left the funds with their employer.*° This 
point must be kept in mind when inferring sIPP results to all 
individuals who separated from an employer. Given this, fig- 
ures on rollovers in the CPs and sIpP probably greatly under- 
estimate the total number of individuals (and funds) that re- 
main in the tax-deferred retirement system for those who sepa- 
rate from a job.*’ 


Characteristics of lump sums and those who save them Previ- 
ous work on lump-sum distributions has found several com- 
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mon characteristics that describe who saves or spends lump 
sums. Most studies look solely at who rol/s over their distri- 
butions, while only a handful define saving as both rollovers 
and investment in other saving vehicles. We will discuss the 
most recent work examining rollovers, as well as one study 
that looks at both rollovers and other saving, in the following 
paragraphs. 

The amount of the distribution has consistently been found 
to be one of the strongest predictors of whether a distribution 
is rolled over. For example, several studies find that the size of 
the distribution has a large positive effect on rollovers.** In 
particular, the study by Poterba and others finds that indi- 
viduals with distributions of $10,000 or more are 21 percent 
more likely to roll over their money than those with distribu- 
tions of less than $1,000.*° They find this relationship to be 
even stronger when including both rollovers and other sav- 
ing uses in the definition of saving. Individuals with distribu- 
tions of $10,000 or more are 34 percent more likely to save their 
balances than those with distributions of less than $1,000. 

Several other characteristics have been found to affect the 
incidence of rollovers. Both the Poterba study and the Purcell 
study find that as age increases, the probability of rollover 
also increases.*° Poterba and his coauthors also find similar 
results when including other saving in the definition.*! Fur- 
ther, Purcell finds that race affects lump-sum disposition: 
Whites are twice as likely as blacks to place their funds in a 
qualified account, even after controlling for education and 
income.” Interestingly, Purcell’s study is the only one that 
we know of to use the SIPP, and it is the only one to find 
evidence that race affects lump-sum disposition. 

Income has also been shown to affect rollovers. Two stud- 
ies analyze 1993 cps data and find that both household earned 
income and total family income are positively correlated with 
rolling over a distribution.** Purcell tests three different earn- 
ings and income measures from the 1993 srpp and arrives at 
similar conclusions regarding their impact on the rollover de- 
cision: Those whose annual income was more than $36,000 
were significantly more likely to roll over their balances than 
individuals whose annual income was less than $18,000 per 
year (regardless of which income definition is used).** Both 
the 1998 Poterba study and the one by Purcell divide income 
into four categories and find that the highest income group is 
the only group for which income is a statistically significant 
predictor of rollovers.*° Poterba and others find similar re- 
sults when they expand their saving definition to include other 
saving vehicles, although the magnitude of the effect is only 
half as large.*° 


Data and relevant variables in the sipp 


For our analysis, we use a pooled sample from the 1991, 1992, 
and 1993 panels of the sIpP matched to earnings measures 
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taken from the Summary Earnings Records.*’ Each sipp panel 
consists of a series of “waves,” or 4-month intervals. Each 
household is interviewed once at the end of each wave re-}} 
garding events from the preceding 4 months. Most of our) 
data are from the Retirement Expectations and Pension Plan‘ 
Coverage topical module of the sipP (hereafter called the Pen-| 
sion module) that contains information primarily related to) | 
current and past pension coverage.*® The panel weight wef} 
use in our tabulations is constructed by the Bureau of the J] 
Census for this particular combination of panels, and it in- J} 
cludes the three panel weights from the public data set in its; 
construction. *° if 
We use the Summary Earnings Record (SER) of the Social } 
Security Administration (Ss) for the construction of our three : 
earnings variables. The SER contains earnings covered by 
Social Security that are derived from payroll tax records for 
the period from 1951 to 1999 (up to the taxable wage ceiling). 
One of our earnings variables—earnings in the year of the} 
distribution—is taken directly from the annual figures re- 
corded in the SER. We also use the SER to construct earnings 
in two other periods, average annual earnings over the 5-' 
year period before the distribution and average projected\) 
lifetime annual earnings. The 5-year earnings measure is con- 
structed by taking the average of annual earnings found in) 
the SER for the 5 years preceding (but not including) the year 
of the distribution. We construct the expected average annual 
earnings over a lifetime from a projected average indexed) 
monthly earnings created for analysis at the Social Security 
Administration. We convert all of our earnings measures toil) 
2000 dollars, because that is the most recent year for which 
the Consumer Price Index (CP!) is availabie for this study.*° | 
A total of 6,851 individuals aged 25 years and older—13 
percent of the respondents interviewed for the Pension topi- 
cal module—reported receiving at least one lump-sum distri- |) 
bution from a previous pension plan.*! The survey does not!) 
report whether the lump sum was from a defined benefit or aiff 
defined contribution plan. We delete 1,382 individuals from} 
this group to form a sample of 5,469 respondents for our analy- | 
sis. We drop these individuals either because they were not 
matched to their respective earnings in the SER,*” or they were’! 
employed in jobs not covered by Social Security employment ff 
during or around the time they received their lump sum, which 
would give them zero SER earnings for these years. 


Descriptive analysis: lump-sum uses 


In this section, we use descriptive analysis to examine the #) 
specific uses of lump-sum distributions. Table 1 reports sum- 
mary statistics for our sample. Nearly two-thirds of the indi- 
viduals who received a lump-sum distribution were younger’ 
than age 40 at the time of the distribution, with the average 4 
age being 38. Three-quarters of the recipients were married at ff 


the time of the interview, and 50 percent of the sample is fe- 
male. The majority of recipients are white and college-edu- 
cated, at 90 and 65 percent, respectively, and the mean amount 
of uses for the distributions reported is 1.6. This sample of 
lump-sum recipients contains a greater percentage of whites 
and college educated individuals than the entire 1991-1993 
SIPP topical module sample, where only 79 percent of the re- 
spondents are white, and only 50 percent are college-edu- 
cated. (This information is not shown in tables.) 

Table 1 also shows the mean for each of the three earnings 
measures. The mean earnings measured in the year of the 
distribution and the 5-year average earnings are quite similar, 
at $28,578 and $28,191. respectively. The mean value of aver- 
age projected lifetime annual earnings is somewhat higher, at 
$33,134. 


Specific lump-sum uses in the SIPP. The SIpP asks each re- 
spondent the following question, “Did (the respondent) ever 
receive a lump-sum payment from any current or former pen- 
sion or retirement plan provided by (the respondent’s) cur- 
rent or former employer or union?” The individual is then 
asked to report the amount of the most recent distribution and 
how it was used. If the individuals responded that the balance 
was rolled over into an IRA or another employer’s account, no 
further questions about the use of the funds were asked. How- 
ever, if the respondent reported that the distribution was not 
rolled over, he or she is asked specifically what was done with 
the distribution. The respondent may have put the distribu- 
tion to one or several uses, which are recorded and coded into 
10 different categories.*‘ If the response cannot be classified 
among these categories, the distribution is coded as not de- 
terminable. Although multiple uses of the distribution are 
recorded, the sipP does not report the proportion of the distri- 
bution allocated to each use. 

We classify these 10 categories as either other saving or 
spent. As mentioned earlier, we consider a distribution to be 
saved in other saving vehicles if it is used to purchase a home, 
placed in a savings account, invested in other investment 
vehicles (such as stocks or bonds), or used to finance a new 
business. However, if the distribution was used to pay for 
education, cover unemployment expenses, pay bills (or buy 
other items), buy a car, boat, or other vehicle, cover medical 
expenses, or used for everyday expenses, we categorize it as 
spent. Eighty-two percent (4,610 individuals)” of the sample 
reported only one use for their distribution. For simplicity and 
clarity, in the descriptive analysis that follows. we restrict the 
sample to these individuals.*° 

Table 2 reports lump-sum uses for the individuals who re- 
ported only one use. More than half of the sample respon- 
dents saved their funds in either a tax-deferred vehicle (35 
percent) or another saving vehicle (17 percent). The majority 
of those who listed “other savings” as their use put the money 


Demographic characteristics of persons 
receiving lump-sum pensions 


Characteristics Mean 
Age at receipt of distribution (years): 
PRS AS Dose Sts Re Ae RR NESE 25 
0-39) ai tedt atime meee 38 
AOA 2 Bees es rete es ioe cn seer ts sates 21 
BO S9 recess geeeeeee scass eae re eer eee 11 
GONandioldenisecr rcs peers oeeeees 5 
WOMEN rcs cet artes nes cee eee 50 
Marital status: 
Maltied i span cis ccstenunetine ete ees 75 
13 
2 
10 
Race: 
White; non-miSpamiG aicceseecnaveceseeretee 90 
Black#non-bispaniChe-wsrss sere cee 5 
FUSPaniGis seer mene cei eee 3 
Asian/Native American/Othet ................. 2 
Highest educational level obtained: 
Less than high school (percent) ............ 6 
Fightschooligraduaternsaaiseneceseeee 29 
At least some college ..............:cccceeees 65 
Mean (standard deviation 
in parenthesis) 
Number of uses of distribution: 1.61 (1.8) 
Cumentagen sn 45 (10.5) 
Age received distribution ....................... 38 (10.7) 
Amount of distribution’ «0.0.0.0... eee $14,231 (24,618) 
Year of distribution receipt .............00.0... 1986 (6.5) 
Earnings year of distribution’ ................. $28,578 (18,586) 
Average 5-year earnings’ ............--.c0 $28,191 (17,300) 
Average projected lifetime earnings’ ..... $33,134 (17,702) 
Househould net wealth’ 0.0.0... $123,816 (246,830) 
Number of observations? ................cc0000e 5,469 


' Data are in 2000 dollars. 

2. Observations are weighted so as to represent the population of the 
United States as of June 1993, the 1-month the three panels overlap. Panel 
weights are constructed for the pooled sample using adjustment factors 
calculated by the Census Bureau specifically for these three panels. 


Note: Standard deviations are in parenthesis. 

Source: Authors’ tabulations from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 Survey of 
Income and Program Participation panels matched to Summary Earnings 
Records data. 

(a SE SS RR a a SE IS 


into a savings account (7 percent of the sample), followed 
closely by those who purchased a home with their money (6 
percent). For those who spent their lump sums, most indi- 
viduals appear to use their distributions for day-to-day living. 
The most common use was paid bills or bought other items 
(24 percent),°’ followed by everyday expenses (12 percent). 
Only 1 percent used the money for either education or to pay 
medical bills. It does not appear that many individuals use 
their lump sum for “big-ticket” purchases, such as cars and 
boats, with only 2 percent of the sample using their distribu- 
tion for these purposes. 

The mean and median lump-sum amounts are also shown in 
Table 2. The distribution of the lump-sum amounts is 
skewed—mean lump-sum amounts for all uses are 2 to 3 times 
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larger than median values. For instance, the mean value of 
spent distributions is $7,190, while the median value equals 
only $2,777. This distinction is an important one to make when 
evaluating the extent to which workers are consuming their 
retirement resources, because the amount of dollars being 
spent does not appear to be as great when using the median 
(instead of the mean) amount. 


Lump-sum decisions and age. Previous research has shown 
that age is a factor in the lump-sum decision—younger recipi- 
ents are more likely to spend their lump sums than are their older 
counterparts. If younger people are less likely to roll over their 
distributions, what are they doing with the money? 

We examine this issue, and the results are summarized in Table 
2, which shows the uses of lump sums, stratified by age at the 
time of the distribution. As would be expected, individuals who 
were older at the time of the distribution were much more likely 
to roll over their lump-sum distributions than were their younger 
counterparts. While only 17 percent of those aged 25 to 29 rolled 
over their lump sums, 56 percent of those aged 60 years and 
older kept their distribution in the retirement system. Not sur- 
prisingly, a larger percentage of younger individuals used their 
lump sum to purchase a home, although the difference is not 
large: 8 percent of those aged 25 to 29 years purchased a home, 
compared with 4 percent for those aged 60 years and older. 

The labor economics literature suggests that younger 
workers, having not settled into a career job, typically change 
jobs more often than older workers do. This pattern leads to 
a greater number of younger workers being unemployed at 


Individuals who specified one use for their lumb sum distribution, by amount and age at distribution 


any given time. Table 2 shows that younger individuals are | 


more likely than older workers to spend their lump-sum distri- | 
bution on unemployment expenses, although the total inci- | 
dence of use for this purpose is small. Spending on everyday | 


expenses also decreases as age increases, suggesting that 


younger individuals may be covering their basic living ex- | 
penses with their lump sums. However, because the category || 
everyday expenses is somewhat vague and thus could in- | 


clude many different kinds of uses—from going to a movie to 


buying food—it is not possible to determine what propor- 


tion of these uses are in fact for necessities. 


Lump-sum use and amount of distribution. 
down the specific uses of the distributions by size. Consis- 


Table 3 breaks | 


tent with previous research, a greater percentage of individu- | 


als with larger distributions rolled over their distributions, with 
60 percent of those with distributions greater than $15,000 
rolling over their lump sums, and only 16 percent of those 
with a distribution of $1,500 or less doing so. Likewise, a 
greater percentage of individuals with distributions of more 
than $15,000 saved their money in other saving vehicles than 
did those with distributions that were less than or equal to 
$1,500 (20 and 13 percent, respectively), although the per- 
centage point difference between the groups is much smaller 
than when examining rollovers. 


When comparing recipients who spent their distribution | 


iy 


on educational or unemployment expenses; purchased a car, 
boat, or other vehicle; or paid medical expenses, there is very 
little variation in spending pattern by the amount of the distribu- 
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| 
Amount of distribution 
(2000 dollars) Age at distribution 
Total 7 Percent iz 
Mean | Median 25-29 | 30-39 20-49 | so-g9 | Olderthan 
i= — 
All MUS OS Kosceesvotvexcescercrss sete sects cpessi sacs aes $13,999 $ 4,860 100 100 100 100 100 100 
RONOGOVEN Re crscsacceestatesese sc etetrne ees 22,839 10,611 35 17 34 44 55 56 
Othersavingiteeec:.scees eee eee ee 13,970 6,448 17 20 il” 14 16 21 
Purchasemomes-csccesere tee ereeee 13,590 7,610 6 8 vi 5 3 4 
SavinGSraccOUMte eee te eee ee 8,441 3,558 if 9 6 4 6 9 
INVGSTOO eeeccsescassver cee evecsareocce rcs eae 23,532 14,141 3 2 2 3 6 6 
Start @iDUSINGSS tay ccecoeteea erect: 21,892 12,359 2 1 2 2 1 2 
Spenthracans tara acs ah iexctueiane 7,190 2,777 42 53 43 36 26 17 
EQUA tion ses ccs cevs case vecemestecteessee sclpsear es 10,901 6,053 1 <1 <1 1 <1 
Unemployment expenses ...................... 7,780 3,575 2 3 3 3 1 y 
Paid bills and/or bought other items ........ 6,850 2,880 24 30 2h 21 15) 9 
Bought car, boat, other vehicle............... 7,125 4,743 2 3} 2 1 1 2 
Medical'expenSes icc. ...ss-csescseceosenscccrate US 2,777 1 <1 <1 <1 1 1 
Evenyday expenses z..2:.c:c.csccscaveccncstoseiees 5,249 2,090 12 17 11 10 8 4 
Notdeterminabloliecca: tcc cores eee ee 10,327 3,682 6 10 6 6 3 6 
"The sum for “Rolled over,” “Other saving,” “Spent,” and “Not determinable” Source: Authors’ tabulations from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 Survey of 
equals to 100 percent. Income and Program Participation panels matched to Summary Earnings 
Note: There were 4,610. weighted) observations. Records data. 


| 
| 


5-year earnings 


Individuals specifying only one use for their lump-sum distribution, by amount of distribution, and average 


{In percent] 
Amount of distribution (2000 dollars) Average 5-year earnings 
Specified Use Total 
Less than $1,501 to | $5,001 to | Morethan | Lessthan $15,001 to | $30,001 to | More than 
1,500 $5,000 $15,000 $15,000 $15,000 $30,000 | $50,000 | $50,000 

FAIUS GIS Hos Renee ssckasaeaedasates cieactoneceekee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
RROMGCIONV OR Si eo Re Aes oe cel 35 16 26 S¥f 60 19 26 43 66 
SOREL SAVING Ne ces be a eke 17 13 15 20 20 16 19 19 13 

PUrCNASG NOME maces. crcsecserents ence ick 6 3 5 9 if 5 8 Uf 4 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT KesescseeosnakincseSseces 6 | 9 8 6 4 8 8 6 3 

PDS OO raed catocneheSchawducntccte ae 1 1 3 6 2 2 3 5 

Stent ae DUSIMCSS ac.wee etc, tenet cece eee 2 <1 1 2 3 1 1 3 1 
Spent’ sissueeseenseenessneasessesenesonseanseeesanesneesy 42 63 51 36 17 56 48 32 18 

ECUGATOM Ee stags eee terat cack cc cheteses 1 <1 <1 1 <1 <1 1 <1 1 

Unemployment expenses ...............+: 2 3 3 3 1 2 3 3 Z 

Paid bills/bought other items ............ 24 36 30 22 10 32 28 19 11 

Bought car, boat, other vehicle........ 2 1 3 3 1 2 2 2 <1 

Medical expenses ...............cc.cceeseees 1 1 1 <1 <1 1 <1 <1 <1 

Everyday GXpense ...........cscescesees 12 22 14 i 5 19 14 8 4 
Not determinable’ ..................00cssscceseeee 6 8 8 if 3 ih 9 7 5 3 

* The sum for “Rolled over,” “Other saving,” Spent,” and “Not determinable” Source: Authors’ tabulations from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 Survey of 
equals 100 percent. come and Program Participation panels matched to Summary Earnings Re- 
Note: Observations ( weighted) equal 4,610. cords data. 


tion. In contrast, marked distinctions in the way in which the 
distribution is spent emerge when comparing the remaining spent 
categories. For example, those who received a distribution of 
$1,500 or less were nearly 4 times more likely to use their distribu- 
tion to pay bills, buy other items, or pay everyday expenses 
compared with those whose distributions were greater than 
$15,000. 


Lump-sum use and earnings. In table 3, we present our results 
on distribution use stratified by average 5-year earnings. We 
present only the 5-year earnings measure here, because the re- 
sults are similar regardless of which measure is used.*8 

The tabulations in Table 3 show that lower earners tend to 
spend their distributions, while higher earners tend to save 
them. Among the individuals whose average 5-year annual 
earnings were less than or equal to $15,000, 19 percent rolled 
over their distributions: among those with average 5-year 
earnings greater than $50,000, two-thirds rolled over their 
lump-sum distributions. The majority of individuals with lower 
average earnings tend to use their money to pay bills, pur- 
chase other items, or pay everyday expenses. This makes 
sense if low earners do not make enough money to meet all of 
their expenses. However, low earners also tend to receive 
smaller lump-sum distributions, and they are younger, which 
also helps explain this pattern. We address this issue further 
in the section presenting our probit regression results. 


Why examine specific lump-sum uses? What do we learn 


from examining the uses of lump sums by those who do not 
roll over their distributions? Several points from our descrip- 
tive analysis are worth mentioning. 

When we look at both lump-sum uses in general and uses 
stratified by age, amount of distribution, and earnings, we see 
several patterns. First, most people are not using their distri- 
butions for their children’s education, paying medical ex- 
penses, or purchasing homes. Nor are they using the funds 
for immediate needs, such as periods of unemployment.*’ Even 
when stratified by age, distribution amount, and earnings, 
unemployment and medical expense categories each consti- 
tute less than 3 percent of responses. Individuals also do not 
appear to be using lump-sum distributions to purchase luxury 
items, with only 2 percent of all workers purchasing a car, 
boat, or other vehicle with the money. 

So what are those workers who do not roll over their lump 
sums spending the money on? In general, most people who 
take the distribution spend it on things contained in the fol- 
lowing two categories: paid off loans, bills, or spent it on 
other items (24 percent) and used for everyday expenses (12 
percent). When examining uses by age, amount of distribu- 
tion, and earnings, we see similar results: Younger workers, 
those with smaller lump sums, and those with lower earnings 
tend to use their money to pay off bills or for everyday ex- 
penses more often than for the “other spending” or “other 
saving” categories. 

The issue here is what exactly is meant by other items, as well 
as what is included in everyday expenses. Unfortunately, the 
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survey combines other items with paid off loans or bills, be- 
cause paying off debt can be wealth enhancing (other things 
being equal), while spending on other items generally is not. 
Because we have no way of ascertaining from the s1PpP who paid 
bills and who purchased other items, we can only look to other 
evidence on this topic for some insight. Poterba and others list 
the uses of lump sums from the 1993 cps, which contains a 
separate category for paying down debt, and find this use to be 
the second most common one after rolling the distribution over.® 
Hence, it is probable that many of these individuals did in fact 
use the lump sum to pay down debt, which can increase net 
worth and resources for retirement. 


Examining those who report one or more uses. Thus far in 
our descriptive analysis, we have examined only lump-sum use 
for individuals who reported one use for their distribution. In 
this subsection, we include all lump-sum recipients in our analy- 
sis, including those with multiple uses, but we aggregate the 
responses into just two categories—saved and spent—in order 
to make a clearer presentation. We use two different definitions 
of what constitutes saved, because other saving (such as stocks 
and bonds) may add to retirement wealth and could be consid- 
ered saving for retirement along with rollovers. 

The two definitions of saving include a narrow definition 
that contains only rollovers, and a broader definition that in- 
cludes both rollovers and other saving. Recall that the survey 
did not ask additional uses of the lump sum for individuals 
who reported rolling over their distribution, and as a result 
they necessarily can have only one recorded use for their 
distribution. However, the sIPP questionnaire is designed in 
such a way that those who reported using their distributions 
for other saving could also have reported either spending the 
distribution and/or using the distribution for uses coded as 
not determinable. The survey does not report the proportion 
of the distribution saved for those who save only part of the 
money—hence, for our purposes, we classify a person as 
having saved his distribution if he or she reports at least one 
use as other saving.®' Henceforth, we group together those 
who saved their whole distribution and those who saved only 
a portion of it under the heading “saved.” 

Using the more narrow definition of saving, 31 percent of 
respondents saved their distribution. (See table 4.) This per- 
centage greatly increases under the broader definition, to 58 
percent. Burnam and others find similar results when using 
the narrow definition of saving in their analysis of the 1993 
CPS: 33 percent of individuals rolled over their entire distribu- 
tion, while 7 percent rolled over only a portion of it.* 

Table 4 also shows lump-sum use by individual character- 
istics. Using either definition of saving for lump sums, the 
proportion of saving increases with the amount of the distri- 
bution, level of education, current household net wealth, and 
age. Divorced respondents have a smaller incidence of lump- 
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sum saving than do married, widowed, or never married indi- 
viduals. This difference widens when using the broad definition | 
of saving. We also find that a greater percentage of whites (white, | 
non-Hispanic) and “other” races (including Asians and Native | 
Americans) save their distributions than of blacks (black, non- | 
Hispanic) or Hispanics, with a difference of as much as 19 per- | 
centage points using the narrow definition of saving. | 

A greater percentage of individuals with higher earnings |} 
also save their distributions, compared with those with lower |} 
earnings, regardless of what earnings measure or definition of | 
saving is used. Table 4 shows that the proportion of respon- | 
dents who save their lump-sum distributions increases sub- | 
stantially as earnings increase, although the increase is not | 
quite as large for the projected lifetime earnings measure as it | 
is for the l-year or 5-year earnings measures. Under the |} 
broader definition of saving, for example, we see an increase | 
from 47 to 80 percent for low to high earners when using ]} 
annual earnings, and an increase from 46 to 82 percent when 
using average 5-year earnings. However, when using projected 1 
annual earnings, the increase is from 47 to 73 percent. 1 

Of course these tabulations only tell part of the story, given |} 
that many of these variables may be correlated with one an- 
other. We are particularly interested in the earnings variables 
and whether the time period of earnings makes a difference in 
the decision to save or spend a lump-sum distribution. In the 
past few years, much attention has been paid to research find- | 
ings suggesting that low income individuals tend to spend 
their lump sums, while higher earners tend to roll theirs over. 
In the next section, we use a probit model to assess whether 
the effects of earnings on lump-sum use remains strong when 
using the different earnings measures. 


Probit model of lump-sum use 


We now examine the characteristics of those who save lump 
sums by estimating a multivariate probit model. We estimate 
our model separately using both the narrow and broader defi- |] 
nitions of saving used in table 4, with the dependent variable |) 
taking on the value of 1 if the distribution was saved, and 0 
otherwise. Omitting individual subscripts, we model the deci- 
sion to save or spend a distribution as 


Ye=BytByXtes a) 


where if * is the difference in utility for the worker depending | ) 
on whether or not he saves his distribution, By is aconstant, | 
and €, 1s an error term. X is a vector of demographic and finan- J 
cial variables thought to affect lump-sum use and includes | 
age at time of the distribution, marital status, race, gender, }} 
highest educational level obtained, amount of distribution, ] 
and total household net wealth.*“* The model is estimated } 
separately depending on whether we use average 5-year earn- 


iele)(-¥- Characteristics of persons distributing lump-sum benefits using using narrow 
and broad definitions of savings 
{in percent] 
Narrow definition Broad definition 
Characteristics 
Saved! Spent Saved? Spent 
PUIENVOIIC OLS MeN Stace ta) Armee Ac rhs Oe wire dee 31 69 58 39 
Gender: 
LESAN ETE): caer CoB Rene eo Cae oe pe One gt 28 72 52 48 
NUEUISY css BR ee rer Rav rec 34 66 63 37 
Race | 
AG ENS ee ene RE 32 68 59 4 
Black etteeens 13 87 43 57 
Hispanic 20 80 45 55 
Asian/Native American/Other ............0scccceeeeee | 32 68 57 43 
Age at time of distribution : | 
16 84 45 3} 
- 30 70 56 44 
38 62 62 38 
48 52 73 27 
44 56 79 21 
Marital status: 
Married (including separated) .............0:cceeeeeeee 32 68 60 40 
BI VONCOCK ee sect cee oer cuted So Bel ene 24 76 42 58 
NAACP ae Re. seh ares fh ae 31 69 62 38 
INGEN UIRHENCL eek. cece Soek saccnctss abuse teneceececses 31 69 58 42 
Highest educational level obtained: 
Less than high school degree ............:..::0s000+ 21 79 42 58 
High school degree .........:..sccssssceeeses 25 75 53 47 
College degree/Some college 35 65 61 39 
Amount of distribution: 
Less than or equal to $1,500 15 85 37 63 
Spa OU G5 OUU aries ccascateasaaen 24 76 48 52 
95001 $15,000 oo eacoveeeecses 33 67 64 36 
More than $3 5-000 is. .cfe.cceitue sed aa. 50 50 80 20 
Annual earnings year of distribution: 
Less than or equal to $15,000 ......... eee eeeeeeees 20 80 47 49 
$30! DOT B50 OOO isd ee Ao scce case scesscsepacerassocssee 36 64 64 36 
RAOTEM AN SO OOO rx. cs cet en2 ek acess case see sscascesaes 56 44 80 20 
Five-year average earnings: 
Less than or equal to $15,000 ...................:20+ 17 83 46 54 
STO SENS (01 09) 0 ne See Ret eine ope ee 23 77 50 50 
SOO OMI S50: OD O ase cores eee ete teres eecesee ee vewen ees 38 62 65 35 
KOEN S HLA fet 2S 0.610 0, 8 le reese Be apn neon ner aera Men 60 40 82 18 
Average projected lifetime earnings: 
Less than or equal to $15,000.00... eee eee 19 81 47 53 
Sy e0 0) F610 0,010 eae kee seer nomen een ror 22 78 48 52 
SOO DOT SOO OOO es ce cese scot dent siezevsee-vapevorevves eects 36 64 63 SY/ 
PAGS TAM G50 OO Ores saseecrcsccestessesscsuscenorceverevoese 49 toy 73 ei 
Total household net wealth: 
Less than or equal to $15,000 ........eee eee 13 87 34 66 
$15,001-$65,000 24 76 50 50 
$65,001—170,000 35 65 64 36 
More sthiata S307 O}00 Ose. enevszesevsadveseyesareseeteco-ecores 48 52 78 | 22 
1 Under the narrow definition, a distribution is considered “saved” if the rent household net wealth,” and all earnings variables are in 2000 dollars. 
whole distribution was rolledover, ‘ ai Source: Authors’ tabulations from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 Survey of 
2 Under the broad definition, a distribution is considered “saved” if at least Income and Program Participation panels matched to Summary Earnings Re- 
part of the distribution was rolled over or put into other saving. cords data. 


Note: Observations (weighted) equal 5,168. “Amount of distribution,” “Cur- 


ngs, average projected lifetime annual earnings, or earnings _ script equals 1 or 2, depending on the use of the narrow or 
or the year of the distribution. The chosen measure of earn- _ broad definition of saving. Thus, the probability that a person 


ngs for each specification is also included in X. saves a lump sum can be written as 
If Y*>0, the individual saves the lump sum; hence Y=1 for 
hose observed to save the lump sum, 0 otherwise. The sub- PO ANN) = O(B,,+ BX): (1b) 
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where (.) denotes the cumulative normal distribution. We 
estimate equation (1b) for both definitions of saving. 

Tables 5 reports the estimates of equation (1b) for three 
separate specifications, each using a different earnings mea- 
sure, and both definitions of saving. The results using the 
earnings for the year of the distribution are shown in columns 
(1) and (3), those using the 5-year earnings measure are shown 
in columns (2) and (5), and those using average projected 
lifetime annual earnings are shown in columns (3) and (6). 
Because macroeconomic conditions and tax laws have varied 
over the years, we also include dummy variables for the year 
of the distribution (not shown in the tables).© An F test for 
the joint significance of the year dummies reveals they are 
highly statistically significant, with a p-value of less than 
0.01. Because most of these estimates are similar in magni- 
tude and statistical significance among the different earnings 
specifications, for simplicity, we discuss only the estimates 
from the first column of each table in detail.°’ Further, we 
estimate the specifications both with and without weights 
and find that the difference in the estimates does not affect 
our conclusions; thus, for computational ease, we present 
unweighted results. ® 

Table 5 shows that, regardless of the definition of saving 
used, those with larger distribution amounts are more likely to 
save their distributions, and this effect is large and highly 
statistically significant in all specifications, using either defi- 
nition of saving. College graduates are also more likely to 
save their lump sums than are high school graduates or those 
who have not attained at least a high school diploma, with a 9 
percent greater probability using the narrow definition of sav- 
ing and an 18 percent greater probability when using the 
broader one. 

We also find that current household net wealth is an impor- 
tant predictor of lump-sum use, with the largest difference in 
the likelihood of saving (34 percent using either definition of 
saving) between those with the lowest and highest levels of 
wealth. All wealth effects are estimated with a p-value of less 
than 0.01. Given that this is a measure of wealth at the time of 
the interview (versus wealth at the time of the distribution), it 
is probable that this variable may be serving as a proxy for 
some sort of taste for saving in this model. 

Table 5 also shows that marital status, gender, and age at 
time of the distribution are also statistically significant, al- 
though the results vary depending on what definition of sav- 
ing is used. Never-married individuals have a 6 percent greater 
likelihood than married individuals of saving their distribu- 
tions, regardless of the definition of saving used, while di- 
vorced respondents are 8 percent less likely to save their lump 
sums, but only when defining saving broadly. In addition, 
women are 5 percent more likely to save their distributions 
than men when using the narrow definition of saving. This 
result is surprising, considering other studies of lump-sum 
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use have either found no “gender effect,” or they have found |} 
that women have a /ower probability of saving their lump- | 
sum distributions.® | 
As age at the time of the distribution increases, the likeli- | 
hood of saving the distribution increases (up to age 60), but | 
this effect is statistically significant for all age dummy vari- 
ables only when using the narrow definition of saving. The} 
fact that we see significant effects for age on/y when looking 
at rollovers makes sense, given that tax-deferred vehicles may |} 
not be as attractive to younger individuals because of the } 
decreased liquidity during the early stage of the life cycle.” 
The differences in lump-sum saving we saw in the earlier }} 
descriptive analysis with regard to race also remain when ex- | 
amining the probit estimates. The degree to which blacks and | 
Hispanics (relative to whites) are less likely to save their lump | 
sums differs depending on the definition of saving used. Us- 
ing the narrow definition, blacks have a 14 percent lower prob- |] 
ability of rolling over their distribution than do whites, with }) 
Hispanics being 10 percent less likely than whites to roll over | 
their lump sum. This difference decreases for blacks and in- } 
creases for Hispanics when using the broad definition of sav- J 
ing, with blacks being 8 percent and Hispanics 14 percent less 
likely than whites to save their distribution. Interestingly, only | 
Purcell—the only other lump-sum study we know of that also 
uses the sipp—also found that whites were more likely than 
blacks to save their distributions.”! | 
The results in table 5 suggest that regardless of which earn- 
ings measure is used, the likelihood of saving a distribution 
increases as earnings increase. There is one exception to this, 
however, when looking at the lower earners. For the specifica- 
tion using average 5-year earnings (and the broad definition 
of saving) and the specifications using projected lifetime earn- 
ings (both definitions of saving), there is no significant differ- 
ence in the likelihood of saving a lump sum between individu- 
als who earned between $15,000 and $30,000 annually and 
those who earned less than $15,000 (the group omitted here). 
Why might these lower average lifetime earners not follow 
the same pattern as their higher earning counterparts? One | 
possibility lies in the mechanics of actually creating the aver- 
age projected lifetime annual earnings variable used in this 
analysis. Higher earners generally have more education and 
labor force stability than lower earners, which makes their 
lifetime earnings path easier to project and thus probably more J 
accurate than the projections for lower earners. Measurement 
error typically biases an estimate towards zero and thus leads | 
to estimates that are not statistically significant. 
Another possibility is that lower wage workers simply are — 
not as cognizant of their expected lifetime earnings and there- _ 
fore do not look to them in making their lump-sum decisions. _ 
Instead, they may pay more attention to their financial situa- 
tion at the time of the distribution, as everyday consumption | 
needs tend to be more pressing for individuals in this lower _ 


Probit estimates of the probability of saving a lump-sum distribution, by individual characteristics and earnings 
variable 
| Narrow definition of saving’ Broad definition of saving? 
ia Average beste a A 
Characteristic Earnings In pial Earnings in earnings verage 
year of S-years os vest 5-years projected 
distribution’ pelle eh distribution? before ltetime 
a) distribution earnings (4) distribution? earnings 
(2) (3) (5) (6) 
| 
Age received distribution (base under 30): | 
SS 1S a aah eee Bea ne) aE a | 04 (.02)+ 02 (.02) 06 (.02)) ~.01 (.02) ~.02 (.02) .005 (.02) 
BAS ee ste eee sree. SEER rpc ae Sick 06 (.02)** .05 (.02)* —.007 (.02) —.007 (.02) —.01 (.02) .03 (.02) 
SHOU Pate ere techs esas Sete coocen ease ota nee oe .09 (.03)** .06 (.03)* .07 (.03)* .07 (.03)* :05)(.03)*=* =tONGO3) = 
\@10 Fea Uae S) ease ee ee —.008 (.04) —.05 (.03) .07 (.05) .07 (.05) .03 (.05) .09 (.04)*** 
Retain S Paes Ath oo eis | .05 (.02)* 04 (.02)** ~.01 (.02) —.01 (.02) —.03 (.02)*** | -.003 (.02) 
Marital status (base married, including separated): 
Divorced —.008 (.02) —.006 (.02) —.08 (.02)** —.08 (.02)** —.06 (.02)** —.08 (.02)** 
Widowed ; .02 (.05) .03 (.05) .03 (.05) .03 (.05) .02 (.04) .04 (.05) 
Never married .06 (.03)** 07 (.03)** .06 (.03)* .06 (.03)* .07 (.02)** 05 (.03)* 
Race (base white, non-Hispanic): 
Black, non-Hispanic oy saeco ora Peecr teen cesar ee coer —.14 (.03)** —.14 (.03)** —.08 (.04)* —.08 (.04)* —.08 (.04)* —.08 (.04)* 
(a ~.10 (.03)* ~.10 (.03)** -.14 (.05)* ~.14 (.05)* ~.14 (.05)** ~.13 (.05)* 
Asian/Native American/Other ................0cccsceeeee —.05 (.04) —.06 (.04) —.06 (.06) —.06 (.06) —.06 (.06) —.05 (.06) 
Highest educational level (base: no degree): ...... 
BHC SGNOOMAEGTOR nce.c oer ccsaver scenes ceve ca testcasccanicss .03 (.03) .03 (.03) .13 (.03)** =13) (403) .14 (.03)** .14 (.03)** 
College degree/some college .............ccccccecceeeeee .09 (.03)** Ox(03)e- .18 (.03)** e1SiG0s)e aISiGO3) es al eicOS)ss 
Amount of distribution’ (base less than $1,000): 
STAG @ UE. OW 9.0, 8 VRERMR su A tne ne axe Ne ne aI SnGO2) ae m2cO2)e= .09 (.02)** .09 (.02)** .09 (.02)** .09 (.02)** 
S510 9a M8. 0d Mien ee aa a a RE RR ae .20 (.02)** .20 (.02)** e224 (02) n22 (02) p22 (C02) .22 (.02)** 
RATS AAT SPO OOO oo 22s sonavawospenca tanh opeeaseceeasces eoim(cOS) aa .30 (.03)** seis Copa ee 33) (¢02)** 130) (02) 633GO2)ae 
Earnings (base: less than$15,000): 
idk DO DP OUy MNO eco ose aes seg eee oncsset suse saosese ra .06 (.02)** .04 (.02)* .06 (.02)** .06 (.02)** .02 (.02) .008 (.02) 
SOO OOO OM OO Bas soc oscc sence nate lecbarecacsdtevaceestves elioncO2).* a2 02)" mliin(GO2) <5 nik (op .06 (.02)** .09 (.02)** 
BROKE TAN > OO 00G acest oew ene. aces sascese ea tavecncssss .20 (.03)** .16 (.03)** .14 (.02)** .14 (.02)** .09 (.03)** oncO3) ag 
Total household net wealth’ 
(base less than $15,000): 
St 000" S65 000 LE ee eh tsi 13 (.02)** He (02) 12 (.02)** 12 (.02)** 12 (.02)** #12) ((02)** 
BN I ONO aera pie as eas csestetvecavcasus scesaczaesenne p2302)7 5 .24 (.02)** .22 (.02)** 22aO2) aa .23 (.02)** .22 (.02)** 
BVIOF GRRL SA OO cree cece cavaas oicewsbesdnusieesesaes .34 (.02)** .34 (.02)** .34 (.02)** .34 (.02)** .34 (.02)** SO O2) an 
PERE II (0 5 2 ets 38 ase on apy ieee ee ear 19 19 18 18 “lif 18 
BOG HIKGMMOOG aac dasesectetesecesssssencsesecsassccrscsdeaoccessene —2569 -2584 -2861 —2861 —2874 —2858 
: Estimates (unweighted) = 5,114. Note: Robust standard errors are in parenthesis. 
* Estimates (unweighted) = 5,140. , ; ** significant at the 1-percent level 
* F tests for joint statistical significance of earnings variables: * — significant at the 5-percent level 
column 1: 72.7, p-value=0.0; ** significant at the 10-percent level 
column 2: 42.7, p-value=0.0; “Amount of distribution”; “earnings in year of distribution”; “average 5- 
column 3: 104.2, p-value=0.0; year earnings”; “projected lifetime earnings”; and “household net wealth” are 
column 4: 36.8, p-value=0.0; in 2000 dollars. 
column 5: 11.0, p-value=0.1; 
column 6: 44.0, p-value=0.0. cae Estimates (unweighted) = 5,114. 
All specifications include year dummy variables for the year the distribution 


was received. 


sarnings category than for higher earners. Lower earners also 
are more likely to be “liquidity constrained” (unable to borrow 
noney), which may make a lump-sum distribution appear that 
nuch more appealing as a way to meet current expenses. 

To investigate this possibility further, we modify equation 
1b) to include all three of the earnings measures in X. This 
nodification is necessary to control for the fact that an indi- 
ridual may be classified into different earnings categories, 


depending on which earnings measure is used.” 

Table 6 reports the results for both definitions of saving. We 
estimated the two regressions using all three earnings variables 
and found that none of the average 5-year earnings variables 
were statistically significant, so we eliminated that measure from 
the final specification presented in Table 6. Column (1) reports 
the results using the narrow definition of saving, and column (2) 
presents the results using the broader measure. 
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The results are similar to those in table 5 with regard to lower 
earners. Individuals who earned $15,000 to $30,000 in the year of 
the distribution—regardless of average projected lifetime an- 
nual earnings—are 4 to 5 percent more likely (depending on the 
definition of saving) to save their distribution than those who 
earned less than $15,000, with p-values of less than 0.05. 

These results suggest that lower earners are looking more 
at their earnings at the time of the distribution than at either 
past earnings or expected lifetime annual earnings in making 
lump-sum decisions. This conclusion seems plausible given 
that these individuals are more likely than higher earners to 
have immediate consumption needs. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that lower earners put the same weight as higher earners 
on their earnings at the time of the distribution, but the lower 


Probit estimates of the probability of saving a lump-sum distribution including both earnings the year of the 
distribution and average projected lifetime earnings, by individual characteristic 


earners have greater year-to-year earnings deviations from 


the lifetime path of earnings than do middle and upper earn- 


ers. Lower earners may thus appear to put a greater emphasis |} 
on earnings at the time of the distribution, although, in reality, ]} 


their lifetime earning paths are just noisier. 


THE FOCUS OF OUR PAPER IS TWOFOLD: _ to identify what 
spenders of lump sums are doing with their distributions, 
and determine what characteristics affect the saving/spend- 


ing decision, focusing on three different measures of earn-— 

ings. In our descriptive analysis, we find that most individu- | 
als save some portion of their distribution in either a tax- 
deferred or other saving vehicle, and those that do spend the |} 
distribution typically have much smaller distribution 


Characteristic Narrow seh of saving Broad peor of saving 

Age received'distribution: (base Under SO): ci tice. ..ce.csc-steccescessesccucesaersecenaceces 

BORKAO as cenedasisovscedevus tuacecevanssbovesscvecescuvavssevsstix eeteapev ens Sax dusssavicseccrsainarecoveseduares 051(¢02)— —.0008 (.02) 

CO TO ee Son ert ay ee Vn ee Oo oR pr as ae healing .14 (.03)** -09 (.03)"* 
@ld er thamiGO: e-Aevcctccccaccecscccesccs cece cesstnceveses detest za cies asve altecsane screens Restate eee .03 (.04) 09 (.04)* 
FQ Vealle soe Soe seca aaa cece cect a at acc ace tae ee ee tas anaes omar oes eo eset ese eee .08 (.02)** .003 (.02) 
Marital status (base married, including separated): 

IB] {8) (2729 Rae sane BPN i eA Pe ante i ne nO ee ne Ry ree ere eer —.009 (.02) —.08 (.02)* 

WIGOWE eta sere crate owe ester oht Shes traton ta unecte seat cbas ees atone a easeec mace eee -03 (.05) .03 (.05) 

N@VON IMU fetecee caer fete acse cee coe vrace sn tacdcteccsanes pea wate nea benetes eae ee es 06 (.03)* .06 (.03)* 
Race (base White, non-Hispanic): 

Black, non-Hispanic secs sanicaantiscdtsvercesovdsceatenstaceyccsvaavagsCeScateois erereiene tae ee eenetee —.14 (.03)** —.08 (.04)* 

FIISPAMNIC ......-.0sssssseevsecsnesnscnccneessscrssnovesnernectescuccascceccntcsusstectesensetdsensstaecnvscuseaees —.10 (.03)* —.13 (.05)** 

Asian/Native:American/Ouner ccc. cosscrscxasez-sccnys-cnas-cacatetonverssesacce cose ton von creeseoore —.05 (.04) —.05 (.09) 
Highest educational level (base no degree): 

THIGMSCHOOl GEGhEC 1irreasesccenccrss-cxcvaencese-cevecesteetvecsussc retacecz: se tsey seteteeeeaeceteeetees 03 (.03) 13°03) 

Collegeidegree/SOMe!COllOGesieevercacsscesceseseeceeusevers erteerece sareusrenenrcessrerestesees -08 (.03)** (.03)** 
Amount of distribution (base less than $1,000) ................:..s::secssscssssssessesceeees 

$1, 0O0=$5 0008s sscaeics scent ter es Hags ees seeetee esse en irene i nlencO2)i 5 09 (.02)** 

$5!000=$1 5/000 eeecesevc cesses srs 19 (.02)** 22 (.02)** 

More than $15,000 .29 (.03)** 33 (.02)** 
Earnings, year of distribution (base less than $15,000): 

$15,000—-$30,000 04 (.02)* 05 (.02)** 

$30,000-$50,000 ald (Cay 08 (.02)** 

More than $50,000 110: (-03)** 10 (.03)** 
Earnings, average projected lifetime (base less than $15,000): 

$15:000-S$30 0004s eine eee ceriieescca ee ee 01 (.02) 0 

Le Lee yy Reema came LOTR -.01 (.02 

$30;000=S50:000 ware cererecercettvsc es etree reste ore tae Oe ee RR CNS .11 (.03)** cee 

Moretham:S50: 000. cee ecctes, cer ier eee erat ee eee 18 (.04)** 10 (.03)** 
Total household net wealth (base less than $15,000) 

S15: OOO=S65, 000 iors ie scree coer ceases occ ee ete 12 (oe) ie 

$65,000-170,000 see, 20 (oor He ate 

More than $170,000 33 (.02)** 33 oe 
SQUIRE oe te sceneccvrcesscsncuceve tssteraccuseate cress oeeces nebo en 20 18 

LOGUIKGMROOG tcxecsecucc tcceee cake ene ene 2548 -2852 

QDSSIVAUIONS Fectecserecsceevetecee seston Sac teeters non ets Sn Suita 5 a 


Note: Estimates are unweighted. Specifications include year dummy 
variables for the year the distribution was received. 
Robust standard errors in parenthesis: 
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significant at the 1-percent level 
significant at the 5-percent level 
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mounts. Additionally, spenders do not purchase “big-ticket” 
tems such as cars or boats with their lump sums, nor are they 
sing the money for medical, unemployment or educational ex- 
enses. Most spenders are using the money to pay down debt, 
urchase other items, and cover everyday expenses. These pat- 
-mMs persist even after stratifying uses by age, amount of the 
listribution, and average earnings. 

In the latter portion of the article, we use a probit model to 
xamine characteristics associated with lump-sum disposi- 
ion and the role that earnings has in predicting lump-sum 
listribution use. Estimates—using either definition of sav- 
ng—show a strong positive correlation between the amount 
f the distribution and saving the distribution, as well as an 
ncrease in the likelihood of saving the money as the level of 
ducation increases. Blacks and Hispanics are less likely than 
vhites to save their distributions, regardless of the definition 
f saving used. We also find that women are more likely than 
nen to roll over their lump sums, but only for the more narrow 
lefinition of saving. 

For individuals who earn more than $30,000 annually, our 
armings estimates follow a similar pattern to other lump-sum 
tudies—higher earners are more likely to save their distribu- 
ions, regardless of the definition of saving used. However, 
vhen examining estimates for individuals who make less than 
30,000 annually, only earnings in the year of the distribu- 
ion are positively correlated with lump-sum use. Lifetime 
arnings have no role in explaining lump-sum use for lower 
arners. As we explained earlier, these insignificant estimates 
ould be the result of downward bias of the lifetime earnings 
stimate due to measurement error in projecting lifetime 
arnings. 

On the other hand, these estimates could suggest that lower 
amers are making lump-sum decisions based more on their 
hort-term financial situation than on taking a more long-term 
iew. If this is indeed the case, then lower earners either have a 
rue financial need at the time of the distribution and find it in 
heir best interest to consume the distribution, or they may be 


Notes 


taking a myopic view of the future and retirement planning. We 
see in the tabulations that distributions are not being spent on 
everyday needs related to unemployment expenses or medical 
bills, but beyond that, it is difficult to discern what classification 
most spenders fall into. What exactly makes up the two most 
common consumption uses coded in the sIpP—paying off debt 
or buying other things and using for everyday expenses—is 
not very clear. Whether financial necessity is in fact a predomi- 
nant issue in lump-sum consumption would depend on whether 
the majority of people in the first response category were actu- 
ally paying off debt, or if they were just purchasing non-neces- 
sities. It also depends on what one considers to be an everyday 
expense; using the money to pay rent certainly describes a dif- 
ferent degree of necessity than using it to purchase a stereo 
system. 

What implications do our findings have for the issue of the 
availability and use of lump sums? First, data that more clearly 
define the categories of lump-sum spending are needed if we 
are to gain a better understanding of what motivates people 
to spend their distributions. Detailed questions that directly 
ask why a distribution was spent also would be helpful. The 
upcoming 1996 sIPP panel, which provides for more detailed 
responses to the question on lump-sum use, should provide 
more clarity with regard to exact lump-sum uses. 

Informing individuals of the importance of planning for retire- 
ment may also influence lump-sum use. If it is true that many 
lump-sum spenders simply are not thinking ahead far enough to 
plan for retirement, educating them on the importance of retirement 
saving and on such financial topics as the benefits of compound 
interest may affect their behavior. Leslie A. Muller found that younger 
individuals were more likely to save lump sums if they took a retire- 
mentclass,” and Douglas B. Bernheim and Daniel M. Garrett found 
a positive correlation between employer-sponsored retirement 
education and overall saving rates.’ As new studies on the 
effects of retirement education are published, we will be better 
able to determine the degree to which educating individuals 
affects their lump-sum behavior. fea 
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Security reform, and individual’s attitudes regarding investing for re 
tirement”; from the RCS page of the EBRI website, on the Internet a 
http://www.ebri.org/. 


** Leonard E. Burman, Norma B. Coe, and William G Gale, “Lump 
Sum Distributions from Pension Plans: Recent Evidence and Issues fo ; 
Policy and Research,” National Tax Journal, September 1999, pp. 553-4) 
62. 


5 Patrick J. Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement In 
come Security.” 


** Leonard E. Burman and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions fro 
Pension Plans.” 


7 Toid. 


6 Paul Yakoboski, “Large Plan Lump-Sums: Rollovers andi, 
Cashouts,” £BRI Issue Brief, No. 188 (Washington, DC, Employee Ben 
efit Research Institute, August 1997). 


> Ibid. 


30 Sabelhaus and Weiner, “Disposition of Lump-Sum Pension Distri- 
butions.” 


3! See, for example, William F. Bassett and others, “How Workers: 
Use 401(k) Plans”; James M. Poterba, Steven F. Venti, and David A.|} 
Wise, “Lump-Sum Distributions from Retirement Savings Plans: Re 
ceipt and Utilization,” in David A. Wise, ed., Inquiries in the Econom- 
ics of Aging (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1998) pp. 85-108; } 
and Leonard E. Burman and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions fro 
Pension Plans.” 


* Patrick J. Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement In- 
come Security.” 


* Gary V. Englehardt, “Pre-Retirement Lump-Sum Pension Distri-if 
butions and Retirement Income Security: Evidence from the Health# 
and Retirement Study,” Aging Studies Program Paper No. 23 (Syra-. 
cuse University, Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Cen-, 
ter for Policy Research, June 2001). | 


** James M. Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions from 
Retirement Savings Plans.” 


*° Michael D. Hurd, Lee Lillard, and Constantijn Panis, “An Analysis 
of the Choice to Cash-Out, Maintain, or Annuitize Pension Rights at 


Job Change or Retirement.,” R4vD Working Paper DRU-1979-—DOL, Oc- 
Ober 1998. 


*” It also should be noted that the only older individuals (aged 51-61 
n 1992) are in the HRS sample, which makes the statistics on the 
qumber of rollovers and amount of rollovers naturally higher (than the 
SPS or SIPP), because the likelihood of rollovers and size of the distribu- 
ion have been shown to increase with age. 


8 See Michael D. Hurd and others, “An Analysis of the Choice to 
Cash-Out”, William F. Bassett and others, “How Workers Use 401(k) 
Plans”; James M. Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions From 
Retirement Saving Plans”; and Patrick J. Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distribu- 
ions and Retirement Income Security.” 
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Saving Plans.” 


© Ibid., Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement Income 
Security.” 
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Security.” 


4S Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions From Retirement 
Saving Plans”; Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement In- 
some Security.” 


46 Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions From Retirement 
Saving Plans.” 


4” The 1993 panel is the most recent sIPP pension data available at 
his time. 

48 We also construct some of our variables from the core files and the 
Work History topical module. 


49 The pooled weight we use was constructed to reflect the U-S. 
opulation for the one month in which all three panels overlap, which 
s June 1993. The Pension topical module itself, which is fielded in 
wave 7 in 1991, wave 4 in 1992, and wave 9 in 1993, does not overlap 
n any one month. For more information on the construction of the 
weights, contact the authors. 


50 “The Consumer Price Index (CPI) measures the average change in 
he prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods 
ind services. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) calculates the CPI 
nonthly and publishes it about 2 weeks after the end of the month to 
which it refers.” The CPI often is used as a “deflator” to convert current 
lollars to constant dollars. For more information on the CPI, see “The 
Consumer Price Index,” in BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), ch. 17, pp. 167-230; quote, p. 
167. 


51 There were 54,581 individuals in the 1991-93 panels interviewed 
or the Pension topical module, of which 6,851 said they had received 
tt least one lump-sum distribution from a previous plan. Of these 6,851 
espondents, 29 percent (1,958 individuals) were drawn from the 1991 
anel, 37 percent (2,568 individuals) were drawn from the 1992 panel, 
ind 34 percent (2,325 individuals) were drawn from the 1993 panel. 


52 The most common reason why an SER record is not matched is 
yecause the respondent did not give the Bureau of the Census permis- 


sion to use his Social Security number to link his sipp record to his 
earings in the SER. 


* Individuals employed in jobs not covered by Social Security have 
zeros in the SER data for that year, because these earnings do not have 
to be reported to the Social Security Administration. We drop these 
individuals with no earnings in the year of the distribution because zero 
may not accurately reflect their earnings for that year. The sIPP does 
not report earnings other than those at the time of the interview. 


** The categories as they are coded in the sipp are as follows: rolled 
over the funds into an IRA or put them into another (or same) pension 
or retirement plan; purchased a home or paid off a mortgage; put it in 
a savings account; invested it in some other instrument (e.g., stocks, 
money market accounts); used it to start or purchase a business; used it 
for children’s education; used it for a period of unemployment; paid off 
loans, bills, or spent it on other items; bought a car, boat, or other 
vehicle; paid medical or dental expenses; used it for general everyday 
expenses. 


°°’ There actually were 4,617 individuals who gave one use for their 
distribution, but 7 of these individuals did not report either the year of 
the distribution or the amount of the distribution. Because two of the 
characteristics we focus on in the descriptive analysis are age at the 
time of the distribution and amount of the distribution, we drop these 7 
individuals because we lack sufficient information on these characteris- 
tics for them. 


°6 Interested readers may obtain tables describing lump-sum uses for 
individuals having one or multiple uses for their distributions in appen- 
dix A, which is not printed here, but is available directly from the 
authors. We chose to include data on multiple responses in an appendix 
and focus on limiting the sample to one use for two reasons. First, we 
are able to express the percentages using individuals (rather than re- 
sponses), which enables the reader to more readily compare our results 
with those of other research. We also noticed that workers who used the 
distribution in multiple ways tended to use part of the distribution in 
many of the same ways—namely, in the category of paid bills/other 
expenses and everyday expenses. Because we don’t know the percent- 
age put to these uses, it is difficult to compare the uses with one another 
in a meaningful way. 


°7 We classify paid bills/bought other items as consumption because 
we cannot distinguish between those who used the distribution to pay 
off loans (saving) or who spent it on other items (consumption). 


58 Lump-sum uses categorized by earnings for the year of the distri- 
bution and for average projected lifetime annual earnings can be found 
in Appendix B, which is not published here, but is available from the 
authors upon request. 


°° Chang found similar results using the 1988 cps, with 7 percent of 
the sample using their lump sums to fund unemployment. Angela E. 
Chang, “Tax Policy, Lump-Sum Pension Distributions, and Household 
Saving.” 


6° Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions From Retirement 
Saving Plans.” 


61 For example, suppose an individual reported three uses for his 
lump sum: purchased stocks, purchased a car, and gave an answer coded 
as “undeterminable.” This individual would not be classified as having 
saved his distribution using the more narrow definition of saving, but 
under the broader definition, he would be considered to have saved the 
distribution. 


6 Leonard E. Burman and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions from 
Pension Plans.” 


6 Both marital status and total household net wealth are for the 
period at the time of the interview. 


* In previous lump-sum studies, race and marital status have not 
been shown to be correlated with lump-sum disposition. However, since 
these demographic measures are often found to affect savings behavior, 
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we include them in our model. 


65 We also include a dummy variable to flag the respondents who had 
zero earnings in the year of the distribution that were age 62 or older at 
the time of the distribution. We assume that retirement triggered the 
lump sum—hence, the zero earnings in that year. 


6° This F statistic is for the 5-year average specification using the 
broad definition of saving. 


® One exception is the age variables. The magnitude of the esti- 
mates for age in the projected lifetime earnings specifications (the 
third column in table 5) is much higher than the magnitude of the age 
estimates in the other two earnings specifications. It is possible that 
this observed larger effect of age in column (3) is influenced by the 
construction of the lifetime earnings measure itself. Because the life- 
time earnings measure is an average over a lifetime, its value does not 
depend on age. However, according to the lifecycle model of saving, 
age would affect earnings at the time of the distribution, as well as 5 
years before the distribution. Hence, much of the explanatory power 
that the age variable brings to the model may be picked up in the 
earnings variables themselves in the year of the distribution and aver- 
age 5-year specifications, resulting in a smalier observed effect of age 
on lump-sum choice when using earnings for the year of the distribution 
or 5-year average earnings. 


6§ Appendix C, available from the authors, includes a table of 
weighted estimates. We include weighted results only to show that 
weighting the observations does not change our basic conclusions. 
Hence, we only present the results of one specification—using the 
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broad definition of saving and the 5-year average earnings measure. It} 
should be noted that the decision to use this definition of saving and this | 
earnings measure was made somewhat arbitrarily, any of the othe | 


specifications also could have been used for this table. 


We find that when we take the earnings variable out of the model 
(regardless of which earnings measure is used) the estimate on the 
female dummy becomes small, negative, and statistically significant at 
the 5-percent level. 


7 tras and other tax-deferred vehicles impose a penalty for with--}) 
drawal before the recipient reaches age 59%. 


” Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement Income Secu- 
rity.” | 

” For example, an individual may have had an unusually low earn- 
ings year (say, $25,000) at the time of the distribution, placing him or) 
her in the $15—30,000 earnings category for that earnings measure. 
However, average projected lifetime annual earnings are higher, at 
$50,000, placing him in the greater-than-$50,000 category for that) 
earnings measure. 


7 Leslie A. Muller, “Retirement Education and Pension Preserva 
tion: Does Retirement Education Teach Individuals to Save Pensio 
Distributions?” Social Security Bulletin (forthcoming). 


™ Douglas B. Bernheim and Daniel M. Garrett, “The Determinants: 
and Consequences of Financial Education in the Workplace: Evidence: 
from a Survey of Households,” NBER Working Paper 5667 (National}/ 
Bureau of Economic Research, Cambridge, MA, July 1996). 


Program Report 


Recent and planned 
improvements to 
Consumer Price Indexes 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
engaged in a continuing effort to 
improve the Consumer Price Index 
program. The focus of these efforts in 
recent years has centered on three areas: 


(1) employing more current spending - 


patterns and samples of priced items; (2) 
reflecting the effects of consumer 
substitution in response to relative price 
change; and (3) accounting more 
completely both for changes in the quality 
of existing consumer goods and services 
and for new product introductions. 


Updating expenditure 
patterns 


The CPI has a two-tiered weighting 
structure; at the upper level the weights 
are based upon data from the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey. Historically, these 
expenditure weights were updated 
about every 10 years. The consumer 
expenditure weights in the CPI now are 
being updated at 2-year intervals; 
expenditure weights for the 1999-2000 
period were introduced with the release 
of data for January 2002. The 1999-2000 
expenditure weights replaced the 
weights for the 1993-95 period that had 
been introduced in January 1998. These 
new weights were 2 years old at the time 
of their introduction in January 2002. In 
contrast, the previous, 1993-95, 
expenditure weights were 3-'2 years old 
when first used. Expenditure weights 
will next be updated to the 2001—02 
period effective with release of data for 
January 2004. Although the expenditure 
weights are now being updated at 2-year 
intervals, the CPI’s geographic area and 
housing unit samples are not being 
updated on a 2-year basis. However, the 
feasibility of a program for continuous 
rotation of these samples is being 
studied. 


Updating items and outlets 


The samples of items priced for the CPI 
and the retail stores and service es- 
tablishments in which they are collected 
now are being updated on a 4-year cycle. 
Previously, these samples were updated 
every 5 years. In addition, because of 
improvements to the survey from which 
these samples are obtained, it now is 
possible to focus updating efforts on 
those areas of consumer spending in 
which goods and services tend to 
change rapidly. 

Another major enhancement will occur 
in 2003, when BLS will begin reselecting 
many CPI item samples within the existing 
outlet samples, midway between the 
scheduled 4-year outlet sample rotations. 
That is, these item samples will be rotated 
every 2 years. This is a further step in 
making the CPI more representative of 
current consumer spending patterns as 
well as more reflective of new goods and 
services in the marketplace. 


Accounting for consumer 
substitution 


As noted, the CPI has a two-tiered 
weighting structure. Data from the 
survey of consumer expenditures do not 
provide enough detail to weight and 
combine prices at the individual item 
level. The weights for these items are 
presently derived from a survey of where 
consumers shop—called the Telephone 
Point-of-Purchase Survey. Within the 
two-tiered structure of calculating the 
CPI, consumer substitution can and 
does occur at both levels—that is, 
within and across item categories. To 
better approximate the effect of 
consumers’ responses to changes in 
relative prices at the lower level of 
aggregation, BLS introduced a geometric 
mean estimator for averaging prices 
within most of the 211 index item 
categories. 

The geometric mean is consistent 
with the assumption that consumers 
maintain constant expenditure shares at 


the elementary aggregate level. That is, it 
assumes that consumers substitute within 
item-area categories such that any 
increase in price of an item is offset by a 
corresponding decline in quantity pur- 
chased, and thus the item’s expenditure 
share remains constant. The arithmetic 
mean, by contrast, is consistent with the 
assumption that consumers purchase 
fixed quantities of items within an item 
category and do not substitute in re- 
sponse to changes in relative prices. 

The new formula now is being used 
in categories that, at the time of its in- 
troduction in February 1999, comprised 
approximately 61 percent of total consumer 
spending represented by the CPI-U. The 
remaining 15 index categories continue to 
be calculated as they previously had been, 
using an arithmetic mean. The geometric 
mean formula was chosen for those 
categories within which consumers are 
likely to change their spending in 
response to changes in relative prices. The 
arithmetic mean formula was chosen for 
those categories within which consumers 
are unlikely to respond to changes in 
relative prices. 


New C-CPI-U 


The Bureau will publish a Chained 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers, or C-CPI-U, beginning with 
release of July data in August 2002. This 
new index will supplement the Bureau’s 
existing indexes: the CPI for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) and the CPI for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

The C-CPI-U will employ a Tornqvist 
formula and utilize expenditure data in 
adjacent time periods in order to reflect 
the effect of any substitution that 
consumers make across item categories 
in response to changes in relative prices. 
The new measure, a “superlative” index, 
is designed to be a closer approximation 
to a “cost-of-living” index than are the 
CPI-U and the CPI-W. The C-CPI-U uses 
expenditure data for both a base period 
and the current period in order to 
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average price change across item 
categories. This distinguishes it from 
the existing CPI-U and CPI-W, which use 
only a single expenditure base period to 
compute the price change over time. As 
noted above, in 1999, BLS introduced a 
geometric mean estimator for averaging 
prices within most of the item categories 
in the consumer price indexes in order 
to approximate the effect of consumers’ 
responses to changes in relative prices 
within these item categories. The 
geometric mean estimator will be used 
in the C-CPI-U in the same item categories 
in which it is now used in the CPI-U and 
CPI-W. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1998, pp. 3-7.) 

Expenditure data required for the 
calculation of the C-CPI-U are available 
only with a time lag. Thus, the C-CPI-U 
will be issued first in preliminary form 
using the latest available expenditure data 
at that time and will be subject to two 
subsequent revisions. Accordingly, when 
introduced in August, the C-CPI-U will 
present: 


¢ final indexes for the 12 months of 
2000 

¢ interim values for the 12 months of 
2001 

* initial values for January-July of 
2002. 


In February 2003, with the release of 
data for January 2003, the C-CPI-U will 
publish: 


e final indexes for 2001 


¢ interim values for the 12 months of 
2002 
* initial values for January 2003. 


In February 2004, the monthly 
expenditure data from calendar year 
2002 becomes available and the C-CPI-U 
will publish: 


¢ final indexes for the 12 months of 
2002 

¢ interim values for the12 months of 
2003 

* initial values for January 2004. 
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The revisions are expected to be 
small, but in principle each monthly 
index could differ from its previously 
published level. 

BLS previously has calculated 
superlative indexes on an experimental 
basis, but they are not comparable to 
the C-CPI-U in all computational details. 
(See, for example, Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1993, pp. 25-33.) 
Based on BLS research, the C-CPI-U is 
estimated to increase at an average 
annual rate of 0.1 to 0.2 percentage point 
less than the CPI-U. 

The C-cPI-U will be issued for 
national averages only and will not be 
seasonally adjusted. It will employ a 
December 1999=100 reference base. 
Data for periods prior to December 1999 
will not be calculated. The component 
series that will be published are: 


All items 
Food and beverages 
Food 
Food at home 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing 
Shelter 
Fuels and utilities 
Household furnishings and 
operations 
Apparel 
Transportation 
Private transportation 
Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 
Recreation 
Education and communications 
Education 
Communication 
Other goods and services 


Services 
Commodities 
Durables 
Nondurables 
All items less food and energy 
Energy 


! 
The indexes will be published in th | 
monthly CPI news release and CPi 
Detailed Report, and also will be} 
available electronically on the consumer 
price indexes Web site: 

http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 


Quality changes and new | 
goods | 


Funding was received, beginning in FY 
1999, for special data collection tof 
support the expansion of hedonic} 
quality adjustment as part of a broad CPI} 
improvement initiative. BLS researchers 
have employed a regression procedure, 
called hedonic modeling, that decomposes 
the price of an item into implicit prices for} 
each important feature and component. 
This yields a mechanism for capturing the}} 
price change that may occur as ne 
models replace old ones in the market place 
without counting the value of quali 
improvements as price increases. 
Although hedonic quality adjustments 
has been applied in the housing andl 
apparel components of the CPI for more 
than a decade, the recent focus has bee \ 
on consumer electronic and appliance; 
goods. The products selected fo 
hedonic modeling are at varying points 
in their development stream, some being 
fairly new and undergoing very rapidif} 
technological improvements, others 
having been on the market for some time 
In 1998, the hedonic model was! 
introduced for the first of these) 
products—personal computers. In 1999, 
a model was introduced for adjusting} 
television prices for changes in quality | } 
In 2000, hedonic models subsequently) 
were introduced for audio and video 
products, video cassette recorders 
(vcRs), Digital Versatile Discs (DVDs)ff 
players, refrigerator/freezers, microwave) 
ovens, college textbooks, washing: 
machines, and clothes dryers. | 
In addition to the enhanced outlet 
and item resampling procedures men- 
tioned above, efforts are underway that} 
are explicitly targeted at including ne , | 
goods in the index in a systematic and 


i) 


timely way. In 1999, BLS researchers 
began augmenting or replacing CPI 
samples in selected item categories that 
are characterized by high rates of new 
product introduction. The primary focus 
thus far has been on the categories of 
prescription drugs and personal com- 
puters. It should be emphasized, 
however, that these improvements are 
not, by themselves, a complete solution 
to the problem of the treatment of new 
goods in the CPI. 


BLS RESEARCHERS will continue efforts to 


improve the accuracy of the cpl. At the 
same time, however, solutions are not 
now available to all of the vexing 
measure-ment issues faced in producing 
this important index. Evidence of this is 
con-tained in a recent report by the 
Committee on National Statistics which 
outlined a number of recommendations 
for research and improvements in the 
CPI. See the Bureau-sponsored report, 
At What Price? Conceptualizing and 
Measuring Cost-of-Living and Price 


- Indexes, Charles L. Schultze and 


Christopher Mackie, editors, Wasington, 


D.C., National Academy Press, 2000; on 
the Internet at: 


http://www.nap.edu/books/ 
0309074428/html 


Further information on the new CPI-U and 
the other enhancements to the CPI can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Division of Consumer Prices and 
Price Indexes, Room 3130, 2 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20212-0001; 
Telephone: (202) 691-6952; e-mail: 
cpi_info@bls.gov 


Fax-on-demand 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, historical 
data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the Bureau’s fax-on- 


demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from the 


national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document codes 
and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of available 
documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request up to four 
documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If your fax line is 
busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four times before disconnecting. 
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A moveable workforce 


How important is health insurance in 
today’s economy? Important enough to 
accept a job with health insurance in- 
stead of one without, even if the latter is 
a better fit? Or to choose not to retire, if 
it means losing insurance? For many 
workers in today’s economy the answer 
is “yes,” according to Jonathan Gruber 
and Brigitte C. Madrian, in their report, 
“Health Insurance, Labor Supply, and 
Job Mobility: A Critical Review of the 
Literature (NBER Working Paper 8817). 
From their exhaustive assessment of the 
literature of the past 10 years, Gruber 
and Madrian have drawn two conclu- 
sions. First, the issue of adequate health 
insurance matters substantially when in- 
dividuals are deciding whether they 
should change jobs or retire. Second, 
however, the implications of such deci- 
sions for the aggregate labor supply is 
inconclusive. 

One element comes through clearly, 
however. Because the notion of job mo- 
bility is an important one in the U.S. 
economy, the ramifications of the lack of 
it are widespread. If workers are con- 
strained in accepting jobs or leaving jobs, 
essentially they suffer from “job lock.” 

“Job lock” can occur in at least four 
situations—1) when a worker retains 
health insurance by: continuing to work 
past the customary retirement age; 2) 
continuing to work in a job because it 
provides health insurance for the family 
in a two-earner family; 3) not accepting 
a job due to the loss of welfare benefits, 
which provide Medicaid; and 4) remain- 
ing in a job in which the worker may not 
be fully productive. The authors find 
that, on the whole, the burden of health 
insurance is shifted to worker wages in 
the form of pay discrimination. It is an 
insidious shift, in that, “relatively high 
cost groups (such as older workers or 
women of child bearing age)” are on the 
receiving end of lower wages. It also can 
affect people changing jobs, as they lose 
credit toward deductibles or the out-of- 
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pocket costs rise. Their current jobs may 
offer better choices, thus inducing the 
worker to stay and making change unat- 
tractive. Privately purchased health in- 
surance is often prohibitive in cost or at 
worst, unavailable; thus providing yet 
another inhibition in job choice, if none 
is offered by the employer. 


Health insurance and retirement. Sta- 
tistically speaking, older people are more 
likely to avail themselves of health care 
coverage. As the authors point out, “there 
is a clear deterioration in health and an 
increase in medical utilization/spending 
after age 55.” If the older worker is in 
poor health, retirement begins to look 
better and better. At the same time, the 
issue of poor health “raises the value of 
employer-provided health insurance, in- 
creasing the cost of labor force depar- 
ture.” Some workers will need to wait 
until they are eligible for Medicare, if 
their employer fails to provide retiree 
health insurance. Medicare eligibility 
does not begin until age 65, which itself 
can serve as a an effective deterrent to 
retirement if no other health insurance 
may be obtained. Almost without excep- 
tion, the research indicates that retiree 
health insurance has a significant impact 
on the decision to retire. 


Health insurance and labor supply of 
lower income single mothers. The stud- 
ies that Gruber and Madrian surveyed 
regarding the labor market decisions of 
public assistance recipients reveal the 
potential loss of Medicaid to be a decid- 
ing factor in accepting work. This is a 
thornier issue to evaluate, however, as 
Medicaid benefits are “ likely to have a 
strong independent effect on both labor 
supply and welfare participation.” An- 
other avenue to examine is the variety 
of other kinds of health insurance a 
worker might be eligible for if working. 
The results range from one finding that 
“a slight increase in the countrywide 
availability of employer-provided health 
insurance decreases the median Medic- 


aid spell length by 3-11 months” to an-}f 
other study, which finds that “higher con-}} 
tribution rates for employer-provided] 
health insurance lead to a decrease ini 
the employment of single mothers.” 


Health insurance and married couples.) 
Second-earner “job lock” may be faced} 
by two-income couples, one of whom is] 
self-employed and the other of whom is f 
responsible for the family’s health insur- 
ance, which she (for it is most often the 
wife) receives through her employer'f} 
The authors find, overall, that the litera- 
ture “gives strong and consistent suppo 
to the notion that health insurance af-}} 
fects individual labor supply decisions } 
When there is a ready source of health 
insurance available not attached to one’s 
own employment, individuals (particu+}} 
larly married women) are much less} 
likely to be employed.” 


= 


Health insurance and job turnover. This} 
outcome is the most studied of all. It is} 
also the most controversial in its findings} 
Researchers have used a variety of ap} 
proaches; this variety, in turn, has led td : 
an inconsonance in the overall findingh 
concerning “job lock.” Some research} 
ers “find health insurance significantl ; 
impacts the job choice decisions madé 
by workers; others find “no significani} 
relationship between job choice anafi 
health insurance”; and still others find! 
“evidence that varies by empirical speci} 
fication or the sub-group analyzed, or eff} 
fects that are not statistically significant. 
Perhaps this is a good, even health 
imbroglio. As the entire health care ini} 
dustry has evolved drastically over the lasiff} 
decade, so, too, has the research surround} 
ing it. As Gruber and Madrian conclude: | 
we have learned much about the effects} 


| 


of health insurance “on both labor sup: 
ply and job mobility over the past ter } 
years, but relatively little about the im) | 
plications of these results.” More finely 
focused work on the those implications 
must be done over the course of the nex! | 


decade. It certainly couldn’t hurt. Off 


Book Reviews 


American labor 


State of the Union: A Century of 
American Labor. By Nelson Lichten- 
stein. Princeton, NJ, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. 352 pp. $29.95. 


What happened to organized labor in the 
20th century? At the start of the cen- 
tury, organizing labor was seen as a way 
to impose discipline on a chaotic situa- 
tion in the United States. Faced with 
numerous labor disruptions, some em- 
ployers were not opposed to an “orga- 
nized” labor movement that could tame 
the chaos resulting from disaffected 
workers. When the Great Depression of 
the 1930s arrived, “organized” labor 
again appeared as a disciplinary force, 
this time as a force needed to bring about 
structural changes in American business. 
From that point on, during the next two 
decades, labor unions grew until reach- 
ing their membership peak in the 1950s. 
Since then, union membership as a per- 
centage of total employment has de- 
clined to the point that, at the end of the 
century, scholars are asking whether 
unionized labor is irrelevant in American 
society. 

State of the Union attempts to answer 
the question of what happened to orga- 
nized labor and where it went wrong. It is 
a history, but a history written with a spe- 
cific point of view. Lichtenstein sees the 
failure of organized labor as the failure of 
a movement to understand and capitalize 
on its importance to society. Beginning 
with the Depression, he outlines organized 
labor’s successes in the 1930s as political 
leaders saw the value of unions. Unions 
offered the opportunity to protect and 
encourage higher wages, resulting in in- 
creased consumption, and a stronger 
sconomy. Where the Depression was 
seen as the failure of American capitalism, 
labor unions offered a countervailing 
force, both economic and political. At a 
ime when workers were fervently search- 
ng for answers to their problems, some 
saw either communism or fascism as a 
solution. Industrial democracy re-en- 


forced political democracy and so unions 
were seen, especially by the Roosevelt 
Administration, as important pillars of the 
American identity. This sharing of inter- 
ests can be seen in the passage of the 
Wagner Act, a codification of the mutual 
interests between New Deal politicians 
and the unions. 

While chronicling their successes, 
Lichtenstein writes extensively about the 
divisions in organized labor throughout 
this period. He re-emphasizes to the reader 
that even when they were successful, la- 
bor unions never spoke with one voice. 
Divisions ran deep, between skilled and 
semiskilled crafts, political radicals and 
moderates, whites and blacks, and men 
and women in the movement. Often 
unions disagreed on legislation, as the 
AFL did when it opposed the Wagner Act 
and the creation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Despite these internal con- 
flicts, organized labor grew because it met 
the larger needs of society, encouraging 
democracy and raising living standards 
for workers, both union and nonunion. 

If the Wagner Act marks a high point 
of unions’ political strength, the Taft- 
Hartley Act marks the beginning of unions’ 
decline. Although union membership con- 
tinued to grow after the law’s enactment 
in 1947, the author feels that organized 
labor’s withdrawal from the political arena 
in favor of firm-based negotiations led di- 
rectly to its present weakness. Once 
unions turned inward, focusing on win- 
ning wage and benefit improvements for 
their members rather than working for the 
general improvement of all labor, he be- 
lieves that unions began a slide from which 
they have never recovered. 

From the author’s perspective, there 
was nothing inevitable about this turn of 
events. Unions did not have to surrender 
their responsibilities to society to focus 
on gaining advantages for their members. 
Workers themselves did not give up fight- 
ing for more rights and power. As evi- 
dence, Lichtenstein cites the civil rights 
movement. Beginning in the 1960s, 
struggles for individual rights for blacks 
and women eclipsed the struggle for col- 


lective workers’ rights. Unions could have 
fostered this movement, re-inventing the 
struggle for individual rights into a move- 
ment to improve the rights of all workers. 
Instead, while they recognized the relevant 
issues, they did not embrace them, thus 
erring at a critical juncture in U.S. history. 

While supporting the resulting legis- 
lation that gained individual rights for 
workers, the author regrets the loss of col- 
lective rights, arguing that collective ac- 
tion offers workers opportunities not af- 
forded by courts and government en- 
forcement agencies. It is this premise, of- 
fered in the introduction and latter chap- 
ters, that buttresses many of the book’s 
arguments. While not wishing to turn back 
the clock on individual rights, he advo- 
cates that unions re-awaken to their soci- 
ety-wide responsibilities through political 
action and, when necessary, labor-man- 
agement confrontation rather than labor- 
management accord. 

Nelson Lichtenstein writes a thought- 
provoking book on labor. He is highly 
critical of labor leaders and their short- 
sighted vision during the height of the 
labor movement. While he recognizes the 
political realities that limited organized 
labor’s successes in Congress, he does 
not think that those realities are an excuse 
for the resulting political failures. Rather, 
he bemoans the lost opportunities that 
came with labor peace during the second 
half ofthe century. One may criticize him 
for underrating the role that the anti-Com- 
munist campaign of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s played in eroding the power 
of radical union leaders. Those more radi- 
cal leaders may have avoided the errors 
committed by more conservative union 
leaders later in the century, but this is a 
small criticism of an otherwise fascinating 
account. State of the Union is a history 
written with a purpose—to encourage and 
energize a struggling labor movement, and 
to remind its leaders, and the reader, of the 
power of big ideas. 


—Michael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta Region 
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Technological unemployment 


Inventing Ourselves Out of Jobs? 
America’s Debate over Technologi- 
cal Unemployment, 1929-1981. By 
Amy Sue Bix, Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2000. 376 pp. 


The displacement of workers by advanc- 
ing technology has been a concern of 
thinking people since the beginning of 
the industrial revolution during the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century. The inten- 
sity of this concern grew during the 19th 
century, and in time involved govern- 
ment agencies and commissions. The 
U.S. Bureau of Labor was created in the 
early 1880s at the behest, not least, of 
trade union leaders often representing 
craftsmen whose income and status were 
being diminished by low-skilled or un- 
skilled men and women operating indus- 
trial machinery. The Bureau of Labor’s 
first report in 1886 dealt with business 
fluctuations that had been experienced 
in the United States as well as abroad 
over the past 50 years. It found that 
mechanization was the essential reason 
for the unemployment characteristic of 
depression 

In /nventing Ourselves Out of Jobs, 
Bix does not dwell on theoretical issues. 
Rather, she seeks to tell “the intellectual 
history of an idea, the notion that Ameri- 
cans must come to grips with the human 
consequences in introducing powerful 
machines into the workplace.” She lim- 
its her discussion to the worker displace- 
ment effects of machines, and in this re- 
spect presents a thorough work. 

As Bix shows, the Great Depression 
vastly magnified the public’s concern 
with the displacement effects of tech- 
nology, which spread over a broad range 
of manufacturing industries and their 
communications and transportation in- 
frastructures. Quoting from or citing 
numerous publications and some of the 
workers who had been displaced, she 
stresses the shocking contrast between 
the promise of technology offered dur- 
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ing much of the 1920s and the enormity 
of the unemployment witnessed during 
the 1930s—perceived widely as a result 
of that very technology. 

Worker displacement, however, had 
already been occurring, if gradually, dur- 
ing the earlier decade. For example, the 
telephone industry had begun to install 
dialing and the electromechanical 
switching equipment that made it pos- 
sible—thereby reducing the need for op- 
erators. The railroad industry eliminated 
535,000 employees as operational effi- 
ciencies were improved. In agriculture, 
the tractor displaced large numbers of 
laborers, and supplied the technologi- 
cal basis for land consolidation, thus 
encouraging the eviction of tenant farm- 
ers, particularly in the South. 

Representatives of business sharply 
took issue with the notion of techno- 
logical unemployment, and President 
Hoover, while not unaware of it, did not 
think it had long-term significance. 

Trade union spokesmen, finding it 
impolitic to oppose mechanization and 
the increasing productivity it made pos- 
sible, proved unable to formulate an ef- 
fective program to deal with worker dis- 
placement, except to propose a shorter 
workweek. They were reluctant, prob- 
ably unwilling, to challenge the political 
and economic forces that gave rise to 
displacement. For her part, Bix does not 
address the competitive forces that com- 
pelled businesses to keep updating its 
productive equipment and processes of 
production, and the reorganization of 
managerial and workplace structures 
such updating often necessitated. 

Yet, as Bix demonstrates, business 
leaders were quite active in promoting 
the great fairs of the 1930s, which propa- 
gated the blessings of the technological 
advances that their exhibits featured. 
The “Century of Progress” fair in Chi- 
cago (1933), and the World’s Fair in New 
York City (1939) were designed to en- 
hance the “faith” in progress that tech- 
nology promised. Man must adapt to 
mechanization was the essential message 
of the Chicago exhibition, and this was 


indeed the implication of the influentia 
idea of “cultural lag,” coined by the so 
ciologist William Ogburn—that is, the} 
lag between invention and its accep'}) 
tance by society at large—and, as far a 
the worker was concerned, overcome by 
training or retraining. 

Apprehension about mechanization’ i} 
negative employment effects pervades} 
much of American cultural life, Bix writes: 
She discusses relevant literary works 
the transition from silent to sound film 
(which occasioned difficulties for a stra 
tum of movie actors), and the struggl« 
of musicians attempting to come to term} 
with recordings and other substitutes foi} 
“live” performers of music. Her treaty) 
ment of these topics imparts considerj} 
able interest to her book. 

Nevertheless, Bix avoids the theoretilf) 
cal and policy-oriented aspects thai 
have revolved around the notion of techiff 
nological unemployment. On the othe] 
hand, Bix cites the concerns of Amerilf) 
can presidents from F.D. Roosevelt taj 
Bill Clinton. But the theory of une 
ployment implicit in the New Deal anaf/ 
its addressing of the problem was that af) 
stemmed from inadequate purchasing} 
power and other deflationary pressures] 
Remedying these weaknesses would rel | 
store employment. Measures such al 
unemployment compensation, social sel 
curity pensions, farm subsidies, publi 
employment programs, and the devaluil 
ation of the dollar against gold—what 
ever their ultimate success—were de 
signed to bolster purchasing powenif 
Articulated subsequently by J. 
Keynes and his followers, this has bees, 


the theory of aggregate demand stim 
lation if the unemployment rate wou 


exceed a certain level ever since. 1 

This theory, or conception, of tha 
causes of unemployment, however 
could not explain, let alone come to gripif) 
with, the many “structural” factors thai, 
jeopardized employment. During the 
1960s, the fear that automation woule 
give rise to massive job loss, and whiclf 
drew government agencies and privat 
researchers into lengthy investigations 


gave currency to the concept of struc- 
tural unemployment. Again, Bix does not 
mention this aspect of unemployment, 
which, however, subsumes the displace- 
ment of workers by technological 
change. Sporadic as well as continual 
attempts to mitigate structural unem- 
ployment have been made by govern- 
ment—for example, the subsidizing of re- 
development of industrially declining 
areas; training and retraining programs; 
and varieties of tax credits. (The Dis- 
placed Worker Survey instituted by the 
BLS in the 1980s also appeared to be a 
way to probe the extent of structural un- 
employment.) 

Notwithstanding all the concern 
about unemployment and its causes, one 
of the U.S. Government’s overarching 
policies has been the promotion of pro- 
ductivity and the technological ad- 
vances it spelled. This policy, the evi- 
dence for which cannot be detailed here, 
has certainly sustained the dynamics of 
American capitalism, and has also been 
believed to have favorable distribution 
effects as between capital and labor. In 
some ways illustrative of the dominance 
of the policy was the investment tax 
credit, legislated under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in 1962, designed to spur 
‘modernization” of plant and equipment. 
Additionally, depreciation write-offs 
were allowed to be shortened over time— 
his at the very time when apprehension 
ver job loss because of automation was 
at its height. 

Bix is invariably sympathetic to the 
victims of technological displacement, 
yut she keeps her distance from analyz- 
ng the economic interests that have 
inderlain the causes of such displace- 
nent, as well as from the reasons why 
he human losses such displacement 
1as caused were not adequately, ifat all, 
;ompensated. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, 
formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Errata 


In the article, “The labor force experience of women from ‘Generation X”” (Monthly Labor Review, March 2002, Pp. 3-15), | 
headings in table 2 (page 5) and table 5 (page 9) are incorrect. The correct headings are reproduced below (corrections in 
italics). 


} Table 2. Labor force participation of women and men aged 25 to 34 by selected demographic characteristics, March 


1975 and 2000 


(Numbers In thousands) 


Women Men 


Characteristic Number Participation rate Number Participation rate 


1975 | 2000 1975 | 2000 1975 | 2000 1975 | 2000 


| Table 5. | Women aged 25 to 34 with work experience in 1975 and 1999 by race, Hispanic origin, and marital status, March 


2000 status, March 2000 cps 


1975 1999 
_——— eS } 
Percent with work experience Percent with work experience 
Race, Hispanic origin, and Total with Usually worked full time Total with Usually worked full time 
marttal status work 7 work | 

experience Usually | experience Usually 
(in As percent worked (in As percent worked 

thousands) of Total’ Poe part | thousands) of Total! ae part 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth, and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001.A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 


Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Empioyee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls. gov/Ipc/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle=} 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury} 
and illness series are published in Occupa-}, 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longe 
term developments in labor force, employ~ 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; ]} 
productivity; international comparisons; andi 
injury and illness data. | 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time-} 
liness of some series, preliminary }} 

figures are issued based on repre- 

sentative but incomplete returns. ]} 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 

I) 


reflects the availability of late 
data, but also may reflect other ad 
justments. 


i} 
Comparative Indicators | | 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide ani 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta+ 
tistical series. Consequently, although many; 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are: 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em 
ployment measures from two major surveys; 
and information on rates of change in com-}f 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici 
pation rate, the employment-to-population: 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre-] 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec~ 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by; 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho-: 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and. 
itis not affected by employment shifts amout ; 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, J 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
sreatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
seding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLs. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 4riMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2001 
data, the first estimates for the mining, con- 
struction, and manufacturing industries were 
published from a new probability-based 
sample design. The first estimates from the 
new design, for the wholesale trade indus- 
try, were published with the March 1999 
benchmark revisions in June 2000. Esti- 
mates from the redesigned survey for the 
remaining industry divisions will be phased 
in with subsequent years’ benchmark re- 
leases in 2002 and 2003. For additional in- 
formation, see the the June 2001 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLs uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


in this section are derived from the quar- 


terly tax reports submitted to State em- }} 
ployment security agencies by private and 


State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (UI) 


laws and from Federal, agencies subject to | 


the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 


data and send the information to the Bu-_ 


reau of Labor Statistics. 


The Covered Employment and Wages. 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are fj 


the most complete enumeration of em- 


ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 


in a number of States. Workers in these ]} 
organizations are, therefore, reported toa } 


limited degree. 
Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 


day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 


cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 


counted by each ui-subject employer if. 
they meet the employment definition } 
noted earlier. The employment count ex- | 


cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 
tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (ucFE) program, except 
for certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for any 
given month is based on the number of per- 
sons who worked during or received pay for 
the pay period that included the 12th of the 
month. 


An establishment is an economic unit.’ 


such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ur report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the uI 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. Also, 
some employers either cannot or will not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unit, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installations that have a combined total in the 


State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, if a Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units is always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
lishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp!), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
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ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
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(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1—3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1.000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
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lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www. bls. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
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survey of the incidence and provisions of ||} 
selected benefits provided by employers. | 
The survey collects data from a sample of | 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. | 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- | 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or | 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided | 
to employees per year). Selected data from the - 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium || 
and large private establishments and in table | 
26 for small private establishments and Stas 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits. 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, | 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick | 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- | 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, | 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. i 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- } 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance } 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by #) 
the employer. They may be sponsored by aj 
union or other third party, as long as there is | 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life } 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are |] 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- | 
ity and availability at group premium rates jf 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are cover 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by|ff 
employers and requires employees to complete |) 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or | 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of J} 
a plan, they are considered participants only, 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 1 | 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre-. 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement |} 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to #) 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. ' 

Defined contribution plans generally | 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula) 


or determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
ndividual accounts are set up for partici- 
ants, and benefits are based on amounts 
redited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
lefined contribution plan that allow par- 
icipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ry to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
ncome taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
o choose among several benefits, such as 
ife insurance, medical care, and vacation 
lays, and among several levels of coverage 
vithin a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


surveys of employees in medium and large 
stablishments conducted over the 1979-86 
yeriod included establishments that 
mployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
lepending on the industry (most service 
ndustries were excluded). The survey 
onducted in 1987 covered only State and 
ocal governments with 50 or more 
mployees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
nd 1989 included medium and large 
stablishments with 100 workers or more in 
rivate industries. All surveys conducted 
yver the 1979-89 period excluded 
stablishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
iS part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
ocal governments and small private 
stablishments were conducted in even- 
umbered years, and surveys of medium and 
arge establishments were conducted in odd- 
umbered years. The small establishment 
urvey includes all private nonfarm 
stablishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
vhile the State and local government survey 
ncludes all governments, regardless of the 
umber of workers. All three surveys include 
ull- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
0 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
imployee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
ice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
he Internet: http://www. bls. gov/ebs/ 


Nork stoppages 
Yescription of the series 


Yata on work stoppages measure the num- 
er and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
uring the month (or year), the number of 
vorkers involved, and the amount of work 
me lost because of stoppage. These data are 
resented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
shed sources and cover only establishments 


directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www. bls. gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
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new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
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erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that 1s, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by US. residents to foreign 
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buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U’S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes 1s the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
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buyer or seller, and so forth. When there arey 
changes in either the specifications or terms offf 
transaction of a product, the dollar value off 
each change is deleted from the total pricey 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em+ 
ployed which allows for the continued repric+ | 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter! 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter+}} 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real outpufl 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam-]f 
ily of measures which include single- facton | 
input measures, such as output per hour, outs. 
put per unit of labor input, or output penfl) 
unit of capital input, as well as measures off 
multifactor productivity (output per unit off ! 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu 
reau indexes show the change in output rela 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo. 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pros} 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser} 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Outs 
put per unit of capital services (capital) 
productivity) is the quantity of goods andi 
services produced per unit of capital ser-ff 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced pet 
combined inputs. For private business and pri-f} 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs | 
include labor, capital, energy, non- energy ma-§) 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. |} 

Compensation per hour is total com-}} 
pensation divided by hours at work. Tota’ 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans 
plus an estimate of these payments for thef 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 


rations in which there are no self-em- 
loyed). Real compensation per hour is 
Ompensation per hour deflated by the 
hange in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Jrban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
ion costs expended in the production of a unit 
f output and are derived by dividing com- 
ensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
nents include profits, depreciation, 
nterest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
ut. They are computed by subtracting 
ompensation of all persons from current-dol- 
ar value of output and dividing by output 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
omponents of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
ept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
vith inventory valuation and capital con- 
umption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
tt work of payroll workers, self-employed 
yersons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
usted for the effects of changes in the edu- 
ation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
rom the capital stock used in production. It 
s developed from measures of the net stock 
f physical assets—equipment, structures, 
and, and inventories—weighted by rental 
ices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
nputs are derived by combining changes in 
abor and capital input with weights which 
epresent each component’s share of total 
ost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
naterials, and purchased business services are 
imilarly derived by combining changes 1n each 
nput with weights that represent each input’s 
hare of total costs. The indexes for each input 
nd for combined units are based on changing 
veights which are averages of the shares in the 
urrent and preceding year (the Tornquist 
adex-number formula). 


Jotes on the data 


3usiness sector output is an annually-weighted 
idex constructed by excluding from real gross 
omestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
eneral government, nonprofit institutions, 
aid employees of private households, and the 
ental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Jonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
ate business and private nonfarm business 
urther exclude government enterprises. The 
jeasures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
rent of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
nalysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sctoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
abor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 


put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
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put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased materi- 
als, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
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ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom: 15 and older in Austra- 
ha, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
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veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990—93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
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employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in) 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in | 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward | 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im-, 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from | 
43 to 5.6 percent in 1991. | 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi-| 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage | 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. | 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- | 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within) 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who) 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised) 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, | 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy-. 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had noti 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.), 
The break in the series also reflects the incor-'} 
poration of the 1991 population census re-}ff 
sults. The impact of these changes was toi 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by) 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from|f 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by\f) 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This} 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor-/) 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks} 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have}f 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowedlfl 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines, 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back) 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988i) 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent, 
the previous estimate for the same year was# 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series inf) 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and. t 
1993. Adjustments have been made for thes) 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a neway) 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions } 
regarding current availability were addedlff) 
and the period of active workseeking was, 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. Thesef) 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point.) 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force surf 


vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
nonth and a new adjustment for popula- 
ion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
/.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
\loyment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
fo include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
Shanges and the BLs adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
10ur), output, total hours, compensation per 
qour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
sountries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
ver time—rather than level comparisons. 
[here are greater technical problems in com- 
yaring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
rom three basic aggregate measures—output, 
otal labor hours, and total compensation. 
[he hours and compensation measures refer 
o all employed persons (wage and salary 
-arners plus self-employed persons and un- 
yaid family workers) in the United States, 
canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
ind Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
alary earners) in the other countries. 


definitions 


Dutput, in general, refers to value added in 


manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
tral production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
WH 

USS. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more infor- 
mation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added senes is based upon 
one set of fixed pnce weights for the years 
1970 through 1997. Output senes for the other 
foreign economies also employ fixed price 
weights, but the weights are updated periodi- 
cally (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 
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Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation 1s increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation 1s equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
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1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey 1s stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal incidents 
resulting in days away from work. Included 
are some major characteristics of the injured 
and ill workers, such as occupation, age, gen- 
der, race, and length of service, as well as the 
circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on Occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of-'} 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work-} 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access\} 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal | 
Occupational Injuries | 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about} 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal] 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, States 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports. 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis~§) 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. | 

In addition to private wage and sala 
workers, the self-employed, family members 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To bejf/ 
included in the fatality census, the deceden@j 
must have been employed (that is working! 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the timed 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity. 
or present at the site of the incident as a re 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un 
intentional wound or damage to the body re 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energ 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within al 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occusf} 
during a person’s commute to or from work) 
are excluded from the census, as well as work] 
related illnesses, which can be difficul 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program | 
including information about the fatally in-J) 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma | 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac-}) 


ristics are included in a national news re- 1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
ase that is available about 8 months after States issue summary information at the time tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
ie end of the reference year. The Censusof of the national news release. Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
atal Occupational Injuries was initiated in FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the _ the Internet at: http://www.bls. gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 
http://www.bls.gov 
Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 
stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


i eee S~—sS™S"#EE 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 ; = 
| i} Ml IV | i} iil IV I 
Employment data 
| 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized | 
population (household survey): " 
Labor force participation rate.... 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 
Employment-population ratio.... 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 
WNSMPIO VISE TAC 65.3 cccsaveaspsnydoosksavercanaseescerientaasersceebesese 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.2 45 48 5.6 5.6 
MGR ncactros tate an cadestouss en caeteasedtselecoh eer ermtaene Reantpe are eine 3.9 4.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 6.7 §.7 
16 to 24 years 9.7 11.4 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 st:2 715 1257 12.9 
25 years and ovet............. 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 eh 3.4 9 4.4 4.5 
WOMEN} cromcwensaesasiosstseeanence cman, re 41 4.7 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 5.5 5.5 
BOAO A YORI aoe cs csscan eons sta vivonsecosnanecs cnvneenceurckerearssviesesnerscess 8.9 9.7 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 
Bi WORT SANG OWN beac. ret nat cspy xaatcsasy dee susiortens axsmmneuanpnoecanratscel 3.2 CW Shi] 32 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
131,759 | 132,212] 130,984] 131,854] 131,927] 132,264] 132,559] 132,483] 132,358) 131,502] 131,202 
111,079 | 111,839] 110,456! 110,917] 111,293) 111,669] 111,886) 111,702 | 111,385] 110,480 | 110,111 
Goods-producing 25,709 25,121 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,991 14,590 24,225 
WRIA CHIMIGS Ao cans coctrmanteeeh sptexeastca ste eenenem eed 18,469 17,698 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 | 17,556 17,174 16,874 
SSMVICS=PTOCHIOM NG a ere seco chase. sacs aren seccuree meeeeien esas cies 106,050 | 107,090} 105,280} 106,143) 106,195 | 106,560 | 106,938} 107,173] 107,367 | 106,912 | 106,978 
Average hours: 
Private: SOGtOrs vecccures.cavesavceusssxscossaneyeeacaveavs (esa cacsvotuesevepiced@rccare 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.1 
Mainutacturings:crcc-cassvncsanatciuncaeespreteneateusacieieerss eat aca taw 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 
OWS IWS csi sists gam cp ceneascvtexe canseviniseuarecuas «sScadicamiacslevan 46 3.9 47 47 4.5 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 41 1} 1.0 1.0 af 1.3 9 1.2 8 1.0 
Private:industty/ WOrkersi..cavic -caccsacurssseereursterretgeatiaee aeearnontense 4.4 4.2 1.6 Wy 9 i 1.4 1.0 9 8 nea 
Goods-producing” BavAS tooo tee sactsesechery os greorraonuss peveneenaeer sesso 4.4 3.8 1.6 12 9 6 1.3 8 1.2 
: ee) 
Service-produelmgis-ctesvcessiacsassevstecnvscrsgs cst ome greets a 44 43 1.4 Ane 1.0 7, 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 11 
State and local government WOrkerS.........ccccccceeeeecseteeetenseseeeees 3.0 4.2 6 3 1.3 tf 9 6 2.1 6 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WOM srerteses bt ovettenacisewnsee ss anpcianedacserans tdvaleatiadtecereusmemarvenese 4.0 4.2 1:8 1.0 We Ke} wh tet 1.0 1.4 wea! 
NOFUMMlOnec fen acoerceeasscs ones tuesuak nese cues cnecananccuveanvlevtveskere Uretin cs 4.4 41 1:5 1.2 1.0 7 a5) 1.0 9 wi ules 
-—_—___: eee —— 
' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 | 2001 ene 2001 2002 
I 1) il IV I | i il IV I 
Ti T 
Compensation data’ | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civitan mom laren ia wcnsacee caseccnsonteckancexcccuacaceceran couvacenceseceestel 44 44 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 2 0.8 1.0 
Private nonfarm 4.4 4.2 1.5 1.2 9 ah 1.4 1.0 9 8 thei 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianinonfarns: as 6oi 1 cc She beac wanes cecoreaketencehetencninel 3.8 3.7 uel 1.0 11 6 1.1 9 1.0 of 9 
Prd vette mi OM Ferin cia cop cancancrcoseezbansaccseeeenee Go secenaceonesacexescee 3.9 3.8 12 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 Rs} 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ltems...... 1.6 3.4 1.7 vf 8 2) ies 1.0 2 -.9 7 
Producer Price Index: 

FEIFHSINCG GOOUS vcs ccc cases cuaaccenstecscanucevesios cnccnsenessveaneceeaesecrcoscee 3.5 -1.8 1.5 1.8 6 4 9 8 —.3 -3.2 141 
Ethis hed) COMSUMON: GOOUS. «cr ccc.0sca-o an cdecacacesustazousessacewnencs 4.3 -2.4 1.9 1.3 8 Jj 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 
Capital equipment...................6 =a 1.2 de at ml —7.2 iba] -1 7A -1 cll 2.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 —.2 1.8 1.4 1.0 -.3 2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 

Crude materials 31.1 -8.8 9.0 -6.0 2.1 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 
Productivity data® 

Output per hour of all persons: 
Business SeCtol............::ece Soeee ee 3.4 1.8 -.1 Uheve 1.2 3.0 -.2 2.2 hi 5.4 8.3 
Nonfarm business sector. ec 3.3 1.8 0 6.7 1.6 2.3 -1 7 14 SHS) 8.4 
Nonfinancial corporations’ ..c:::ccccccccsscccsssssssssusssstssssscessssss 3.1 2.8 5.6 2.6 7 ES) 3.3 9 11.2 6.7 
‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not The data are seasonally adjusted. 

seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
=f 
! Il HH IV ! I iH It IV I 
1 i ay i 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOT.........scsseesceseresrrersssecsnsnsnrsecsssecneseesead Sal $2 3.3 2.3 2.9 7.6 6.6 5.8 4.0 3.4 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECtOF.........cscscesersenereeeeeeeeeeed 4.9 4.7 3.7 2.3 2.8 7.3 6.5 5:5 3.9 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
1:3 9 1.2 8 1.0 41 3.9 41 441 3.9 
1.4 1 9 8 11 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 
Ti 1.0 1.4 11 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.7 
as) 1.0 9 i ila} 4.3 4.2 41 44 3.8 
9 2.1 6 6 he! 3.6 44 4.2 3.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm By ef ctig asap oaie ne cage daeeid nea dena one aon deep vi sac bse resaaianaRsey ded 9 1.0 id 9 3.8 oa. 3.6 a7 3.5 
Private MOMAr Ms. ccceasescsecte-cusnavcrssteas-cnsrnceocacceasuas <sseedusereuncesnssrep 12 1.0 8 8 9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 cH) 
TOM eres cece ar cctenuneenceccecnccecrpeeasesesesnucassuensssminensape case tessassbeed 6 itil 1.0 1.6 cle 3.6 3.8 3.6 4.4 4.4 
PCAN Noir ccc tscsssoseeson Sosicce foaeasendenacexsvemspunvesiersateniaaadeastasmonns 12 9 8 arf 1.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.4 
State and local governments.. 5 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Reaper ermine Annual average 2001 2002 
a 2000 2001 Mar. Apr. May June July [ Aug. le Sept Oct. Nov. ie Dec. Jan. Feb. aL Mar. 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTAtion .......csseessesseeeeeee 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 213,089 | 213,206 | 213,334 
Civilian labor force.............4 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,869 | 141,734 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141 390 | 142,221 | 142,092 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 67.2 67.1 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 
Employed trexcceassesenecsoecs 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,433 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.1 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.5 
Unemployed............00 5,665 6,742 6,061 6,310 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,659 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.3 45 44 4.6 4.6 49 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 55 6.1 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 69,302| 69,614| 70,080} 70,257] 70,270} 70,755| 70,289] 70,301| 70,488} 70,613) 71,699} 70,995) 71 243 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 92,580 | 93,659| 93,285! 93,410] 93,541] 93,616] 93,708] 93,810] 93,917] 94,015] 94,077] 94,161 | 94,228 | 94,262 | 94,315 
Civilian labor force... 70,930 | 71,590} 71,300] 71,541) 71,468/ 71,429] 71,500! 71,523] 71,805] 71,940) 71,935} 71,988] 71,534) 71,718] 71,846 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.2 
Emiployedsrrcccervesespessec=se- 68,580 | 68,587 | 68,619| 68,720| 68,698| 68,535) 68,610| 68,388] 68,696] 68,486| 68,204| 68,276] 67,818] 68,157 | 67,591 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 744 73.2 73.6 73.6 73.4 73.2 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 7A, 
Aariculture:..........:.....-. 2,252 2,102 2,150 2,105 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 1,926 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................| 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,469| 66,615] 66,530] 66,478] 66,575) 66,259| 66,558} 66,354] 66,122} 66,135] 65,611 65,973 | 65,665 


Unemployed..........-..++ 2,350 3,003 2,681 2,821 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 4,255 
Unemployment rate.... She 4.2 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 5:2 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.9 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional | 


population’ RAE, eee 101,078 | 102,060 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 
Civilian labor force.. 61,565 | 62,148] 62,331) 61,102] 62,068} 61,961} 62,103} 62,142 | 62,222 | 62,269) 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703 | 62,768 
Participation rate.. 60.9 60.9 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 61.1 
Employed tercactesncsescescec 59,352 | 59,596} 60,089] 59,758) 59,716] 59,555} 59,640} 59,526 | 59,463) 59,302] 59,288] 59,205} 59,102] 59,588] 59,619 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 58.7 58.4 59.0 58.7 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 S18 57.8 57.6 58.0 58.0 
Agriculture 818 82 811 827 816 772 784 | 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 787 
Nonagricultural | 
industries................| 58,535 | 58,779| 59,278] 58,931] 58,900] 58,783} 58,856] 58,745] 58640| 58,460] 58,436) 58,346] 58,277] 58,759/| 58,832 
Unemployed asi eyele 2,551 2,242 2,344 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,149 
Unemployment rate... 3.6 41 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 Gy 48 5.0 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 5 Spe OSPR 16,042 | 16,146) 16,108) 16,068) 16,046) 16,086) 16,145; 16,161 16,163 | 16,195} 16,252] 16,275} 16,310} 16,293] 16,292 
Civilian labor force.............4 8,369 8,077 8,238 8,091 7,909 8,078 8,048 AAS 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,478 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 51.1 50.4 49.3 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 45.9 
Employedizcccecccssxscstssecs 7,276 6,889 7,100 6,946 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,223 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 44.1 43.2 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 38.2 
Agriculture...........-.e0 235 225 202 235 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 169 
Nonagricultural 
industries...............1 7,041 6,664 6,898 6,711 6,612 6,698 6,620 §,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,054 
Unemployed ie 1,093 1,187 1,138 1,145 1,088 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,255 
Unemployment rate.... tot 14.7 13.8 13.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.8 
White | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population! LE eee 6 4 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 176,866 
Civilian labor force.. | 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,194 | 118,014 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 118,291 
Participation rate.. 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.9 
Employed rresecrecrcectseseues 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 111,941 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 


65.1 64.4 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.3 


Unemployed rd 4,099 4,923 4,384 4,640 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 6,351 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.4 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION ....ececceccsescseseeee- 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,441 | 25,472] 25,501] 25,533} 25,565] 25,604] 25,644! 25,686] 25,720 25,752 | 25,785 | 25,813 | 25,839 


Civilian labor force.. 


16,603 16,719 16,750 16,678 16,644 16,739 16,685 16,720 16,827 16,748 16,687 16,833 16,769 16,747 16,716 
Participation rate.. ; 7 


65.8 65.4 65.8 65.5 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.7 


Employediasccicsvesevveassees 15,334 | 15,270 | 15,341 15,304 | 15,311 15,330 | 15,337] 15,210) 15,339) 15,144] 15,040] 15,122] 15,119] 15,131 14,895 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 60.8 59.7 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.6 
Unemployed..........:.00 1,269 1,450 1,409 1,374 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 yal 1,650 1,616 1,821 
Unemployment rate.... 76 8.7 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 | 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10 9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
a ee 


Employment status pial average 2001 2002 


2000 2001 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Hispanic origin | 


Civilian noninstitutional 


POpUlat On ames ee 22,393 | 23,122 | 22,889 | 22,957 23,021] 23,090] 23,157] 23,222] 23,288] 23,351] 23,417| 23,478] 23,542] 23,604 23,664 
Civilian labor force..... 15,368 | 15,751 15,739 | 15,730} 15,656} 15,602) 15,753] 15,788| 15,811] 15,956] 15,932) 16,013] 15,988] 16,011] 16,018 
Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.7 
EMPIOVGG) er os-cescescenccncced 14,492 | 14,714) 14,760} 14,738] 14,684] 14,574] 14,776] 14,771] 14,785| 14,824] 14,751] 14,753] 14,700) 14,867] 14,728 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 64.7 | 63.6 64.5 64.2 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.2 
Unemployed..............++ | 876 1,037 979 992 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,290 
Unemployment rate....| 5.7 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 71 74 79 8.1 TE 8.1 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 

(In thousands] 

Annual average | 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


Selected categories 


Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,433 
Men.. | 72,293 72,080 | 72,271 72,272) 72,431 || 72,012) 72,003: 71,705.) 72,177) 71,871 71,570) 71,577 | 71,114) 71,457 | 70,660 


Women.... 62,915 | 62,992| 63,537) 63,152] 63,104} 62,991] 63,013} 62,703| 62,827] 62,744] 62,683] 62,478] 62,354] 62,862) 62,773 
Married men, spouse | 
present 43,368 | 43,243| 43,385| 43,459] 43,633] 43,357| 43,264| 43,143] 43,099] 42,983] 42,861] 42,772] 42,823] 43,275| 43,057 


Married women, spouse | } 
DV GSO seescses caxectccasnearaassesas 33,708 | 33,613] 34,007| 33,699} 33,692] 33,466| 33,571} 33,685] 33,604] 33,227] 33,330] 33,209] 33,174] 33,703| 33,787 
Women who maintain | | 
REHHGS 2 rs sseevcacevencerevsso | 8,387} 8,364 8,144 2,179 8,335 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,279 
| | 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,909 1,899 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,650 
Self-employed workers........ 1,233 1,233 1,224 1,220 1,208 1,193 ae. 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 ott 1,293 1,205 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 34 44 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 27 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers....., 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,767 | 123,406 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,331 
GOVErNMENK........eeeeeeeeeeeees ; 19,127 | 19,089 | 18,928} 19,068} 18,934] 18,999} 19,150] 19,290} 19,223} 19,172) 19,183] 19,047] 19,286 | 19,506 
Private industries..............--- ; 104,108 | 104,678 | 104,478 | 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 102,825 
Private households......... 803 858 809 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 728 
(01172) Ren es NS a en ; 103,305 | 103,820 | 103,669 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,096 
Self-employed workers........ 8,674 8,594 8,749 8,597 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,118 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 128 99 111 102 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 86 102 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOQSONG scorectstecaecasazesecc-ol 3,190 3,672 3,221 3,277 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 4,129 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONS-2ec- e+ -xescos-eee 1,927 2,355 1,965 2,188 2,205 2,276 2,174 2,115 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,810 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kianesasteadendscsseueecen 944 1,007 916 895 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,068 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROASONS ceerdencesecctenienrerced 18,722 18,707 | 18,711 18,698 | 18634] 18482) 18,812] 19,011] 18,798) 18,644] 18,587] 18540) 18,201 18,395 | 19,271 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
KOASONS sasteccerseatecc. cessersd 3,045 3,529 3,064 3,120 3,231 3,556 3,425 | 32,346 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,982 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS cicaseocevecceeses-xe7 1,835 2,266 1,869 2,011 2,101 2,215 2A 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 OSTA 2,448 2,615 2,714 
Could only find part-time 
WOIKcfersse ses ccesvaeseseecee! 924 989 891 883 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,052 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONS...cscccssescssesceseseese.} 18,165 | 18,177 | 18,162 | 18,166 | 18,097 | 18,066] 18283 | 18.485 | 18,232 | 18,065/ 18,007 |_17,960| 17,717 | 17,886 | 18,796 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Unemployment rates] 


wee . Annual average | 2001 : 2002 
eine ce hed 2000 2001 ly Mar. | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Jan. peeb: Mar. 
| ue 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEL......sceseeetseeeeeee 4.0 4.8 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5:5 6.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... cece 13.1 14.7 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 16.6 16.8 
Men, 20 years and over. is 3.3 4.2 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 52 5:2 S22 5.0 5.9 
Women, 20 years and OVEF...........c0+es-0e4 3.6 41 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 49 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 
White; totale ees enccvececccosmevepstercesevaavesneces 3:5 4.2 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 Sat 5.0 4.9 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..............4] 11.4 12:7 11.7 11.9 12.0 12.7 13.2 13.8 12.7 23.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... cscs 12.3 13.8 12.3} 12.9 13.3 14.3 13.8 15:1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. Sei 10.4 11.4 11.0 10.9 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 11.5 Aitist 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 
Men, 20 years and over 2.8 3.7 | 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 §.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........0004 3.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.4 | 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 
Blacks itotal iacccacsssccurstecrecrasccstcureescccore 7.6 8.7 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............../ 24.7 29.0 28.3 30.5 25.7 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 27.9 33.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years BS 26.4 30.5 28.7 33.5 20.6 29.1 28.1 31.4 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 $2.1 30.0 35.8 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS........see 23.0 27.5 28.0 tet 2125 25.7 25:2 28.7 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 31.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEL..........cseeeee 7.0 8.0 8.2 8.1 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.5 
Women, 20 years and ovet..............4 6.3 7.0 6.3 5.9 6.4 G:T: 6.2 7.0 rere 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 
Hispanic origin, total............:ccceeeecees 5.7 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 iva 7.4 7.9 8.1 fa 8.1 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 PRY 2.4 | 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.0 
Married women, spouse present......... PG, 3.1 Pat 2.8 2.9 | 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 SRi/ 
Women who maintain families............ 5.9 6.6 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 7A 6.8 8.0 8.0 8.9 8.0 7.9 
3.9 47 441 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 48 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 ‘S:/, 5.7 6.3 
4.8 5.1 4.9 5.3 4.8 52 5.1 5.4 4.6 5:5 5.6 5.6 B2 4.8 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOFKETS........200+ 41 5.1 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.8 4.8 §.2 Si 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.5 
Mining... él 3.9 4.7 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.9 | 3.9 4.7 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.4 
Constructonin. sac ateureccsccrnsevesets 6.4 7.3 6.4 6.9 6.7 6.9 7.1 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 11.9 
Manufacturing strccercessesrssecseresscsresesconees 3.6 5.2 4.8 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.2 §.7 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.3 
Durable goods... : 3.4 5.3 4.7 4.4 48 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.0 7A5) 15 
Nondurable goods............scssseeesssesee 4.0 5.1 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5:5 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.9 
Transportation and public utilities......... | 3.1 41 3.2 4.0 3.6 44 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.7 
Wholesale and retail trade zs 5.0 5.6 5.3 5:2 5.2 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 71 6.3 6.5 Ue 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.6 3.1 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.6 3.0 2:2 2.8 3.0 
SOnViC@S iis csice he octascc neuer 3.8 4.6 41 41 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.8 5:5 5.4 or) 5.4 5:5 Sys) 
Government WOrkelS..........:cecceceeeees al 241 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.0 2 21 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.3 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 9.7 ditt 9.4 8.4 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.5 16.8 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.4 7.3 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 7.3 Uete 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.1 8.3 9.4 
High school graduates, no college 3.5 4.2 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 43 43 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.2 5.3 5.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
2.7 3.3 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.5 
1.7 2.3 1.9 2.2 2.1 7a 22.2 2.2 PS} 2.7 2.9 3.1 2.9 2.9 Pasi 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of [Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
a re ee | 
LESS thAN S WEEKS.......-ceeenenseeeeeeen 2,543 2,833 | 2,698 | 2,822| 2,714| 2,809) 2,647| 2,955} 2,807] 3,084] 3,090 | 3,024| 2978) 2,828) 2,798 
Siti WOKS cara ecccaasietesearceet ete 1,803 2,163 | 1,967] 1,976] 2,021] 2,098] 2,170] 2,152] 2,366] 2,522] 2,573| 2,724] 2,586| 2,515] 2,794 
15 WEEKS ANd OVET.........cecceseesesseeees 1,309 | 1,746 | 1,510} 1,507) 1,503] 1,571} 1,630] 1,798] 1,907] 2,042) 2,317] 2,410] 2,546] 2,561] 3,067 
665 949 814 781 862| 843 948 980] 1,084] 1,136] 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383] 1,684 
644 | 787 696 726| 641 728| 682 818 823 906] 1,110] 1,115] 1,127] 1,178] 1,383 
| | | | | 
| 
Mean duration, in weeks ae 12.6 13.2 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 16.2 
Median duration, in weeks... 5.9 | 6.8 6.4 | 6.0 64} 6.3] 67| 66 233) 7.4 76| 8.2 8.8 8.1 9.7 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
Numbers in thousands] 
——— ee 
Reason for Annual average | 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Mar Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
T T T aT 
Job losers’ ...........-. seveeeeeenerseees -4 2,492 3,428 2,995 3,020 | 3,132 3,249 | 3,294 3,438 | 3,595 4,297 4,501 4,492 4,354 4,326 4,766 
On temporary layoff..........:s:sesere04 842 1,044 988 | 1,023] 1,055 990} 1,020] 1,071) 1,114] 1,288] 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,301 
Not on temporary layoff.. 1,650 2,379 | 2,007} 1,997] 2,077) 2,259] 2,274) 2,367] 2,481] 3,009] 3,344) 3,385 | 3,231| 3,220) 3,464 
AMON as Sosins cate gimapseraacesaaacar 775 832 803 776 | 818 807 | 791 877 | 819 880 848 908 879 877 907 
Becitrantss.csanscccrcststnienseaed 1,957 2,029} 1,908] 1,991 | 1,827] 1,921] 1,948) 2,162] 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,508 
RW GING AIUS, « cccsesscnssoccesenscncrevennases 431 453 410 | 456 467 470 | 442 | 488 | 466 466 497 495 479 485 479 
Percent of unemployed | | | 
| iy 
PPNOSEIS ee | 44.1 50.8 49.0 48.4) 50.2| 50.4 50.9 49.4 §1.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 55.0 
On temporary layoff........-:-eseeeeees 14.9 15.6 16.2} 16.4 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4| 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 15.0 
Not on temporary layoff.............-.. 29.2 35.3] 32.8) 32.0| 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5| 40.0 
JOD IEAVES.......eseceeseee 13.7 12:35 1S ii 12:4 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 lites 10.5 11.0 11.1 11.0 10.5 
Reentrants..... 34.6 30.1) 31.2] 31.9 29.3 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.8 28.6 lak 28.5 29.0 
New entrants..........- 7.6 6.7 6.7 7.3! 7.5} 7.3) 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 5.5 
Percent of civilian | | | 
labor force | | | | 
ee 1.8 2.4| 2.1 2.1 | 22} 23) 23) 241 25 3.0 3.2 321 3.1 3.0 3.4 
BOC AVEN Sesion oetccesentesctegivencateoy 6 6| 6| 5| 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants 1.4 1.4 1.3| 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 eS) 15 1.5] 1.5 see 1.5 1.6 1.8 
New entrants.. .3| 3) 3I 3 #3 3 3 3 3 RS) 3 3 3 .3| a) 
’ Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 
a a 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age 1 
2000 2001 Mar. | Apr. | May | June , July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.......:.seec-++: 4.0 4.8 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 
16 to 24 years. x 9.3 10.6 9.9 10.3 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 11.7 11.9 11.9 11.6 
TG itO il Gi VOarS x eracciscrarsrcscaceresess 13.1 14.7 13.8 14.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15:7 16.2 16.1 15.6 
AG 1OWZVOOTS stececccesssscccreesives 15.4 17.1 5.9 16.7 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 
18 to 19 years.. se 11.5 13.2 12.2 12.6 12.5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 
ZOO 24 VOAISiesrscsscsoncseserececces eh 8.3 ek 8.2 7.9 8.2 rd 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 
25 years ANd OVEL............eseerceeee 3.0 3,7 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 
25 to 54 years..... 4 3.1 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 4.7 47 4.6 
55 years and OVEF............0000 2.6 3.0 2.7 PET 2.6 2.8 | 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 
Men, 16 years and ovef...........0:00 3.9 4.8 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.7 Srl 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 
16 to 24 years ms 9.7 11.4 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 1.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 
1600: 19 YOANS: <....cccecosnecssecesoer 14.0 15.9 14.3 15.1 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 difee) AT Avice: 16.3 16.8 
USSU T AV CE US rrecouccomecocet 16.8 18.8 16.2 18.7 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 
18 to 19 years... +5 12.2 14.1 12.7 12.9 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 18.1 15.4 
20 to 24 yealS.........eeeeeeeeseeeeee 7.3 8.9 8.9 8.6 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 
25 YEAFS ANA OVET...........eseeeeeeee 2.8 3.6 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 
25 to 54 years... He 2.9 3.7 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 46 4.5 4.7 4.5 
55 years and OVEL.......... ah 3.3 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 4.1 
Women, 16 years and over... 4] 4.7 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.6 48 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 
16 to 24 years............. A 8.9 7 8.9 | 9.7 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 
16:t0\ 19 YOarS ico. -csccersessieveses 12st 13.4 13.3 13.2 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 
MOMONIT VERS ecccarsccvccsucssees 14.0 15.3 15.6 14.5 13.8 14.4 | 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 
18 to 19 years... : 10.8 12.2 11.6 12.2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13:3 14.0 15.2 13.9 
20024 VOarSeevcascsstcretseaseerese| 7.0 75 | 6.4 7.8 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 
25 years AN OVET......sscceseeeeees 3.2 3.7 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 4.6 
25 tO 54 YO@Ms:...--ccsscsessessass. 3.3 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 
55 years and OVEF.........e 2.6 raf 2.3 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


] 
Suis | i Jan. Feb. etaia Feb. | Jan. Feb. 
d =i Ly 2002? | 2002" || ’ | 2001 | 2002? | 2002? 
| 
AAD AIA cacsescancerawncevensetiiceasacuweeveseeenrs 4.9 5.3 5.5]| Missouri 4.6 47 48 
Alaska... =A 6.4| 5.9 SeA MONA AS. csceecesverest saves escuscanssctsscsoseavcaneceete 4.5 4.2 4.4 
Arizona...... =: 4.0) 5.8 GLOWING DY ASK Ais scetrcussnsecesptonvscs veccaetiee ataoines 3.0 3.4 3.4 
Arkansas... .| 4.9) 4.8) 4.9|| Nevada...... xl 4.6 6.3 6.1 
Galitotinia atretrecccanacesestnteteesc crneneceeccnee 4.7 6.4 G2 NEW MAMPSHING crcsesreacentescsusncecertasaseseean= 3.0 4.0 4.0 
GOloradOiwncc cee tacts coerce ences 2.9 5.6 BYTINEW IOYSOV ierscicaccsreeoterscrseetcers, merecesesees 3.5 4.9 Be 
Connectioutrs sucnennsch tc nce 2.5 Hei 3.5|) New Mexico... 4.6 6.1 6.2 
Delawarosnrcen ne Renee 3.9 3.8 3.5|| New York....... Ss 4.3 5.8 5.9 
District of Columbia | 6.4} 6.7| ZO INOTUH: Garollnalcecsseccatsenssereeseeserree cesses ese 47 6.4 6.3 
Bile als oes toe oopaek Sec Parcectr eee rae 4.0| 5.3] BSI NOnth| Dakotas ect snecteserccreg erent enter 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Georgia 3.7| 4.6 AUB Wi Ohi Oscscarsnceaeuceracsi sites ates snescearceee ene reese 3.9 et 5.4 
Hawaii. 4.2| 4.7| ANT WOklahomarn stersteettsn cts eee eee 3.4 4.2 4.2 
Idaho... + 4.7 5.5 5.5]| Oregon....... 5.2 8.1 8.1 
MBUNENOISSeccnscrssucy nate assareencanes crcaceseasSeceeneesoee | 5.0} 5.9 5.8|| Pennsylvania. aan 4.5 5.6 5.5 
WGA NGL o oc acseccesyorececevsnedvects wvesssevecusec 3.7 5.0 Siti ll PHOde: Islands ct.c-c-cceecteve-rs crue oscenaresess 4.4 5.0 4.2 
lowe one eee ees re 3.1| 3.3 3.4|| South Carolina. 4.7 5.4 5.6 
Kansas........ mas ex cumsbnndece censaisceecnensacecitrevesters | 4.3) 4.4) 4.4|| South Dakota. ce 2.8 3.2 3.2 
FRG CHOY orca aenecceceecnccacecarsensvesoseqaremtnensccd 4.9) 5.4 Sr MENNESSCCintnsarusstasarryct-rcasusitpecanere se eaen 4.2 5.4 5.4 
EOUNSUATIE saxewch ah ssv ins sanccasereasteeen Olan eer | 5.8} 5.9 8:9) OXAS. 2 <cccea-cccesesesctanesscsesessvecesepoarvevenvacvous 41 §.7 5.8 
HN crys cecsec cuncehtess cnctnxce reese, cevee eeun ceethal| 3.5 3.8 SONU TAN SS. cesses asserennseonceucst suas caeereceeeoeeseeeean 3.8 5.2 5:5 
| | 

Maryland) - ccc tuecwiscee eaceassassnensevereceness) 3.8 4.7| ALG Men OM tisesccsecasassucenscsssssviess cassuseneesexesss oe 3.6 3:5 
Massachusetts. .| 2.9 4.4 4.4]| Virginia....... 2.6 4.2 41 
MIGUG ANS Se rwncencpesvecensserecancktees oatnepcasres 4.6} 6.5 5.7|| Washington... 5.8 7.6 7.0 
MilnmesOtal...<-5c.scc-issesnvsstveescsncvaassevueacersvee 3.5 41 4.2|| West Virginia. on 5.1 5.2 5.6 
MISSISSIS DL ccssscenrsosccseeees oe eeen eo eeecarees cal 5.1] 6.5 6:4 ll WISCONSIM isseisssesicscsczrcssesdesanassvecnes -sasees 4.4 5.2 5.8 

| WYOMING eicesccscvecesteccaacorscssccerservesrescesrerae 3.6 3.9 3.6 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands} 


| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
State | State 
2001 2002 | 2002? | 2001 2002 2002° 
T T | T ip 
PEAS AING oc castseaxcnnassnatenvvaens accent | 1,923.3 1,900.5 | 1,900.4 ||| MASSOUML, «.ccccsseonsscsssssstcesssaxensvende 2,751.3 2,706.9 2,699.2 
IASK A. ncactsscscieuenssansserreetiatens-v05 | 288.1 | 290.5 2928 MOmtataicccrcrssccsvecszecoscrecessssesereeeies 391.2 395.1 394.5 
PTIZONA coi scnncensevescvcsvecstedivpos as sanas 2,272.3 2,249.2 LOAD 5 INODIASKArcseat-.<icssceunesorsssovadonecs= 908.5 908.5 | 909.2 
Arkansas 1,159.8 | 1,154.1 1,154.2 || Nevada....... 1,053.2 1,055.0 1,060.5 
California 14,717.5 14,671.7 14,664.6 || New Hampshire. 632.0 628.4 626.9 
COOT AG coacecctesiacpeetetonseweueensavenen | 2,245.6 2,203.0 2,194.9 || New Jersey.........cccesssccssserseeneeee 4,028.8 4,025.0 4,016.7 
CORTON CUR oo fivasdennteteaseaecze ios | 1,691.3 | 1,676.8 1,675.8 || New Mexico 754.0 760.9 762.6 
Delaware ll 420.1 414.6 416.0 || New York....... = 8,681.1 8,559.0 8,547.9 
District of Columbia............:::00004 650.4 649.4 649.4 || North Carolina........ccccceceeseees 3,940.8 3,885.3 3,880.6 
IOWA as cassseccecanettteossesstesreseexscseewel 7,182.0 7,176.9 Ti A742 WW) NOMth DAakOta’s.cccscncscescversereacssee=rs 329.7 S3it22 330.7 
3,987.8 3,876.0 3: BBO all Of Osercerossecteruresccteaseesseeee eae 5,601.3 5,547.7 5,543.5 
557.0 548.1 BATS) ||| OKA OM Alsencasccsecserocscenscessvanstsaee) 1,503.7 1,509.6 1,510.4 
568.7 567.8 BG9:S4i | OFS Oniianncssc-caveomensecnceradeneasemss 1,614.1 WS77.7 1,577.6 
Witt IS sceo0itesasaavtanssiczsascasoscxsczsvedee 6,040.6 5,966.7 5,939.3 || Pennsylvania..........cseeeseneeeeed 5,720.5 5,655.5 5,658.3 
Cate lie We beacon PORE eerceeeeereeee eerrer| 2,955.9 2,915.2 2,907.6 || Rhode Island...........ccseseseseeeees 479.4 480.1 479.7 
| 
HOW Asse cuceses sos cuvy nenestenetantesee scans 1,475.6 | 1,463.9 1,464.4 || South Carolina... cesses 1,840.3 1,829.4 1,830.0 
WANISAS cezsorccs casesuessecdesrdecanssstcsterens 1,353.0 1,359.9 1,358.7 || South Dakota. wae 379.9 376.0 376.1 
KEMBUCKY sere coeeeacenesartecredeteers cruaees 1,829.3 1,828.1 182810) I TONNCSSCO is cccececssacsenenassecscouss ness 2,727.6 2,720.1 2,719.1 
Louisiana... Bl 1,923.6 | 1,933.2 1929 :0)11 | TOXAS: teen cescsccvvevnczestecessacceascrsersecs 9,546.2 9,452.5 9,455.5 
MAIR satedicoteestisasecsszerstereosae- sees ss 609.1 | 609.4 GOO SMU tat eats eeececesereercetenes eater seed 1,084.8 1,086.0 1,079.9 
Mar yianiGivvce crt ecctoniacccececeseay 2,470.1 2,459.2 DA5GC3 4) VELMON usecase werenccstssraseemees sc 301.4 297.1 296.5 
Massachusetts. 3,360.4 3,306.6 SiSO GLa MINGINA eer coreesseetserecctacstscentaneas care 3,550.4 3,508.3 3,493.8 
Michigan....... | 4,625.6 4,557.7 A 55 7:2 WP WWASMINGQHON sasascereacctessigoccasccsanyos 2,719.3 2,665.4 2,659.4 
Minn@SOtainccsscscncrvecnccsceeseecassescroas 2,700.2 2,659.6 2,659.3 || West Virginia.. 739.7 733.4 736.8 
MiSSISSI DDI evecccsceessasseectonexsedsa tac 1,139.8 1,130.4 1,131.2 || Wisconsin... 2,841.4 2,814.0 2,813.8 
Wyoming..... sere 243.6 246.5 248.0 


° = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] | 
Annual average 2001 2002 | 


2000 2001 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.” | Mar.? 


131,739 | 132,212 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 | 132,395 | 132,230 | 131,782 | 131,427 | 131,321 | 131,212 131,210 | 131,268 
411,079 | 111,339 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 | 111,249 | 110,784 | 110,421 | 110,260 110,142 | 110,125 | 110,146 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 

GOODS-PRODUCING............00000 25,709 | 25,121 25,602 | 25,421 25,324 | 25,186 | 25,122! 24,963] 24,888] 24,746| 24,577) 24,453| 24,273 24,243 | 24,166 
LIL Lite Jieeeeeceeeere rae peeeerener ee 543 563 657 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 564 563 557 555 
Metal MINING........::cecccseeeceeeeer 4 36 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 34 33 31 30 30 
Oil and gas extraction..........0 311 337 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 336 339 335 332 
Nonmetallic minerals, | | 

except fuels... 114 | 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 112 113 113 113 111 111 112 


Construction... 6,698 5,861 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,852 6,851 6,850 6,787 6,817 6,780 


General building contractors...... 1,528 1,554 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 | ipabyé 1,562 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,552 1,551 1,547 
Heavy construction, except 
DUHGHAG Le se-seesseexgeeenerennerssnne 901 629 938 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 944 928 939 903 


4,269 4,378 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,359 4,348 4,348 4,307 4,327 4,330 


18,469 | 17,698| 18116] 18,009) 17,879! 17,757| 17,688| 17,533] 17,448] 17,325] 17,159] 17,039] 16,923] 16,869} 16,831 
12,628} 11,922] 12,254] 12,166] 12,066] 11,956] 11,900) 11,782] 11,706) 11,626) 11,500} 11,405] 11,328] 11,293) 11,272 


11,138} 10,638} 10,941 10,870 | 10,778] 10,692| 10,624! 10,523) 10,460] 10,363) 10,240] 10,158} 10,048) 10,018 9,987 


Special trades contractors 


Manufacturing..... 
Production workers.. 


Durable goods...... 


Production workers..... st 591 7,122 7,358 7,308 7,235 T AST 7,102 7,022 6,970 6,897 6,805 6,744 6,675 6,653 6,639 
Lumber and wood products..... 832 795 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 784 780 781 785 786 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 558 §27 548 543 540 632 §31 519 513 505 499 499 497 499 497 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products sok 579 571 578 577 574 S72 569 568 567 566 562 559 554 550 552 
Primary metal industries. ze 698 651 671 667 660 654 648 643 638 633 619 613 600 597 599 
Fabricated metal products....... URSSHC 1,479 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,454 1,435 1,428 1,416 1,417 1,414 
Industrial machinery and | 

OQUIPMENK.......-cccciecsieccercseees 2,120 2,014 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,943 1,917 1,892 1,870 1,857 1,850 
Computer and office | 

QQUIPMEN A inscvcscnascesosececensorss 361 355 369 367 366 357 353 348 344 342 339 335 327 326 326 
Electronic and other electrical 

OQUIPIMEMES cccvecescsccccaccacecccverd 1,719 1,612 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,551 1,529 1,499 1,474 1,456 1,434 1,424 

Electronic components and 
ACCESSOTICS.......ceeceeeseteeeeed 682 647 702 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 591 583 671 562 556 
Transportation equipment........ 1,849 1,747 ur er As} 1,768 i TASYs 1,749 1,752 1,750 WAS) 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,661 1,669 1,657 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,013 933 956 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 901 878 894 896 
Aircraft and parts.... 465 463 465 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 452 440 | 432 423 
Instruments and related 

PrOGUCIS issuers siCoaenccnnt 852 859 871 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 843 839 835 833 831 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 394 385 391 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 378 378 377 377 
Nondurable goods... 7,331 7,059 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,962 6,919 6,881 6,875 6,851 6,844 

Production workerS............ 5,038 4,800 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,736 4,729 4,695 4,661 4,653 4,640 4,633 
Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,685 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,691 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,683 
Tobacco products 34 oo 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 32 33 33 34 
Textile mill products 528 473 494 489 480 472 471 465 459 454 446 442 440 439 437 
Apparel and other textile 

PIOGUAS cr ccacnchannaavesontived 633 565 590 581 579 567 671 554 551 542 533 531 534 527 527 
Paper and allied products........ 657 635 642 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 624 624 622 622 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,492 1,524 Lot2 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 1,444 1,434 1,424 1,419 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,033 1,039 1,036} 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,027 1,024 1,021 1,020 1,019 1,015 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 127 126 128 | 127 128 128 127 128 128 127 127 128 127 123 
Rubber and miscellaneous 954 

plastics products... 1,011 64 973 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 927 920 919 916 120 
Leather and leather products... 71 64 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 58 59 58 59 

SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 106,050 | 107,091 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,036 | 106,850 | 106,868 | 106,939 | 106,967 | 107,102 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 7,019 7,070 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,016 6,952 6,915 6,898 6,898 6,892 
Transportation... ‘ 4,529 4,531 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,472 4,414 4,387 4,381 4,384 4,379 
Railroad transportation............ 236 227 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 227 228 228 227 
Local and interurban 

passenger ANSI... cgsccccccacrarss 476 481 480 477 483 483 485 486 482 479 480 485 482 484 485 
Trucking and warehousing. a 4,856 1,854 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,830 1,832 1,830 1,818 1,829 
Water transportation 196 203 201 202 203 201 203 203 205 206 204 206 204 205 205 
Transportation by air. 1,281 1,288 1,316 1,313 1,315 1310) 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 1,221 1,189 1,192 1,195 1,189 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 471 464 479 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 441 434 431 430 430 

Communications and public 
utilities... 2,490 2,540 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,538 2,528 2,517 2,514 2,513 


Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


1,639 1,692 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,689 1,683 1,670 1,668 1,669 


services 851 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 849 845 847 846 844 
7,024 7,014 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,941 6,938 6,933 6,919 6,917 
PROLBE AGO so vonenceccesenvensrasusexscuncat 23,307 | 23,488 | 23,457 | 23,530] 23,546 | 23,561] 23,606] 23,583] 23,536] 23,422 23,424 | 23,365 23,408 | 23,458 | 23,452 
Building materials and garden 
SUP PUGS ass ssccnsceesvetcnsx supustsssianl 1,016 1,010 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 1,013 1,012 1,010 1,013 1,022 
; ; i ; ; ; , 5 | 1,029 1, 
General merchandise stores.....|_ 2,837 2,792 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2,793 2,784 2,778 2,755 2,710 2,789 2 ae 
Department stores... |__ 2,491 2,447 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,450 2,422 2,420 2,410 2,369 2.430 2,439 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average | 2001 | 2002 


Industry : = 
| 2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.” | Mar.? 
] T 1 t | = = = — 
EO0d'StOlOSS0..ccsacercacaatccececscce | 3,521 3,542 | 3,550 3,562 3,553 | 3,544 3,536} 3,531 | 3,538 3,542 3,539 3,525 3,519 3,502 3,493 
Automotive dealers and | | | | | 
service stations.............00..00 4 2,412 2,429 | 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,435 2,429 2,430 2,428 2,436 2,430 2,432 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 | 1,130 1,124 | 1,122 | 1,126 1,128 1,131 pls iter! 1,134 1,137 1,141 1,145 1,147 1,149 
Apparel and accessory stores...| 1,193 1,219 1,228} 1,226] 1,231] 1,227 1,219] 1,224 1,224 1,208 1,203 1,192 1,221 1,217 1,221 
Furniture and home furnishings | | 
StOFES oo... Re strteeeisacessaere | 1,184] 1,140] 1,147] 1,140] 1,186] 41,136 | GAS7, palevé 1,138 1,136 1,136 1,143 1,138 1,141 1,141 
Eating and drinking places... 8,114 8,215 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,187 8,198 8,209 8,213 8,203 8,199 
Miscellaneous retail | | | | 
establishments....... . 3,080 3,142 3,151 | 3,165 shi laton| 3,150 3,151 | 3,156 3,153 3,144 3,130 3,100 3,149 3,147 3,150 
Finance, insurance, and | | | | 
real OSG rors nencsuncnasssushaxansnensees 7,560 7,623 7,618 7,626 7,644 | 7,631 | 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,634 7,638 7,632 7,638 7,624 7,618 
BirtanG@eeeccmen.ncescrenctnstenerecesaces 3,710 | 3,759 3,755} 3,761 3,770 3,767 | 3,755 3,758 3,758 3,761 3,772 3,774 3,778 3,768 3,766 
Depository institutions............./ 2,029 2,036 2,028) 2,032 2,037 | 2,041 2,039 2,037 | 2,039 2,041 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,043 2,045 
Commercial banks.............. : 1,430 1,423 | 1,418 1,421 | 1,426 1,428 | 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,427 1,428 1,427 1,429 1,428 1,427 
Savings institutions................ 253 256 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 257 | 259 260 262 261 262 
Nondepository institutions....... 681 701 | 686 691 697 699 703 709 | 706 | 712 TA | 728 742 737 739 
Security and commodity | 
PEO OT Se vronacspaeeiuacscecesansschts . 748 763 | 781 | 780 776 766 Tésks) 750 755 | 750 751 744 742 737 739 
Holding and other investment | 
OMICOS. ...5:.:sscs0c-025- ree Barer ar 251 259 260 | 258 | 260 261 258 257 258 258 259 258 259 257 254 


AMISUFARGGS-c2cocccecestacareiees 2,346 2,355 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 | 2,361 2,356 2,352 2,351 2,346 2,342 
Insurance carriers..... 1,589 1,596 1,593 1,596 | 1,598 1,598| 1,599] 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,588 1,586 
Insurance agents, brokers, | | : 

and service.......... 757 759 760 760 | 760 758 758 759 761 | 759 759 758 757 758 756 

Real estate............... ; aaa 1,504 1,510} 1,510 1,509 | 1,516 1,508 1,506 | 1,508 1,513 1,512 1,510 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,510 

Services .......... : 40,460 | 41,023 41,073 40,993] 41,078 | 41,085 | 41,046} 41,129; 41,134] 40,995] 40,889} 40,957] 40,992) 40,983) 41,101 

Agricultural Services...........00+-/ 832 801 828 824 | 834 833 834 837 838 841 840 846 843 843 846 

Hotels and other lodging places 1,914 1,912 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,852 1,845 1,854 1,859 1,863 

Personal ServiCeS........-...-000-++ . 1,251 1,275| 1,265] 1,267 Were 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,281 1,271 1,294 1,295 1,285 1,293 

BUSINESS SEFVICES........2...0000--e 9,858 9,627 9,822 | 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 | 9,467 9,356 9,346 9,317 9,285 9,365 
Services to buildings 2 994 1,001 1,007 | 1,009) 1,013) 1,008 | 998 | 997 997 995 996 992 982 976 979 
Personnel supply services...... 3,887 3,531 3,694 | 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,378 3,282 3,252 3,237 3,237 3,317 

Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,142] 3,293} 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,113 3,106 3,005 2,913 2,894 2,881 2,891 2,960 
Computer and data | 
processing services...........--.. 2,095 2,193 2,195 | 2,199 2,200 2,205 | 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,201 2,189 2,189 2,186 2,184 2,183 

Auto repair services | 
ANE DANII cn oscasecaarorestaassasusss 1,248 1,302 1,298} 1,300} 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,305 1,304 1,308 1,308 1,305 

Miscellaneous repair services... 366 362 364 | 364 | 363 361 360 362 363 362 360 359 358 361 357 

Motion Pictures............cscceeeeee 594 592 605 601 | 587 602 | 595 589 | 586 582 584 580 589 581 576 

Amusement and recreation | | | 
SEED LB eS ten yescbns aeeheate omen eee 1,728 1,771 1,775| 1,764) 1,787 1,768 1,772 eA 1,766 1,781 1,762 1,777 1,772 1,758 1,746 

Health ServiceS...........0c0ccecee 10,197 | 10,497] 10,259] 10,280 | 10,296 | 10,329] 10,354 10,384 | 10,408| 10,431 10,458 | 10,483 10,504} 10,529} 10,561 
Offices and clinics of medical | | 

(0 075-19) pe Rep eee 1,924 1,979 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,000 2,002 2,007 2,016 2,023 
Nursing and personal care | | 

facilities 1,795 | 1,822 1,811 1,816 1,814] 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,834 1,837 1,842 1,848 1,847 1,853 
Hospitals. | 3,990 4,095 4,055 4,062 4,071 | 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,135 4,149 4,158 4,167 4,175 4,185 
Home health care services.. 643 | 650 | 648 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 657 659 663 661 663 

Legal services | 1,010 1,026 1,022} 1,021} 1,027} 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 1,030 1,031 1,030 1,029 1,032 

Educational services...............-.. 2,325 2,420| 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,436 2,439 2,457 2,472 2,486 2,482 

Social services 2,903 305' | 3,009} 3,023 3,039 | 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,096 3,100 | 33,105 3,122 3,121 3,125 
Child day care services...........J 712 749 739 743 745 756 760 765 756 757 755 757 756 754 756 
Residential Care..........:ecccesee 806 | 843 | 831 835 | 842 845 847 848 | 851 854 855 853 860 860 863 

Museums and botanical and | | | 
zoological gardens..............-444 | 106 | 110 | 110 | 109 | 110 111 1 114 112 112 110 110 110 110 110 

Membership organizations........ 2,475 | 2,498} 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 | 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,505 2,506 2,504 2,505 2,508 

Engineering and management | | 
SONVICO Sex oianrapanstonasortpeneereses | 3,419) 3,525] 3,510} 3,517) 3,512 3,529 | 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,538 3,543 3,541 3,542 3,551 3,563 
Engineering and architectural | | \ 

services | 1,017} 1,060] 1,052) 1,053 1,057 1,059 | 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,065 1,063 1,064 1,061 1,067 


Management and public 
KEHAMON Senet seauatveresess-sae-eeae! | 1,090 | 1,123 | 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,122 1,124 AeZe 1,125 1,132 1,131 1,136 
GOVErNMEN......eeeceserereesereeneneeeed 20,681 | 20,873 | 20,711 20,747 | 20,770 | 20,828] 20,932] 21,005] 20,981] 20,998] 21,006} 21,061 21,070 | 21,085} 21,122 
FOGGY alae cccscccesessccdaccnsecasunasvavesr 2,777 2,616 2,613 | 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,625 2,607 2,615 2,607 2,605 2,603 


Federal, except Postal | 
TOIT) «A767 | 4,754 1,756 1,754 ire 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,779 rams vA AS) 1775. 1,774 a TATA 


4,785 4,880 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,919 4,916 4,928 4,934 4,930 4,935 
2,032 2,088 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 Pe 2,122 2,129 2,107 2,109 2,112 2,120 2,118 2,124 
2,753 2,792 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,812 2,907 2,816 2,814 2,812 2,124 
13,119] 13,377] 13,262 | 13,285] 13,304] 13,326) 13,397} 13,470] 13,423] 13,454] 13,843) 13,518 13,529 | 13,550] 13,584 
Education | 7,440 7,567 7,492 7,495 (912 7,515 7,575 7,650 7,595 7,607 7,630 7,642 7,644 7,655 7,682 
Other local government. 5,679 5,810 5,770 5,790) 5,792| 5,811 5,822 5,820 | 5,828 5,847 §,853 5,876 5,885 5,895 5,902 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


(GSC LS 
Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. ae Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
PRIVATE: SECTOR icric-cse-casecasc--r assess 34.5 34.2 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 33.6 33.9 33.9 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........0.02ccceeeeeeee4 41.0 40.3} 40.5 | 40.6 40.5) 404] 40.5 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.1 39.9 39.8 40.2 
MINING Sivas scsaccoxceopencroaccsccsosstearstcrenss sal 43.1 43.4| 43.8} 44.0 43.9} 43.3 43.3} 43.4] 43.5 43.1 43.2 43.1 42.3 42.7 42.8 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 40.7} 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7| 40.8) 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.3 40.9 
Overtime hours 4.6 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4] 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 4.0 
DurableGoOdS:cecccr<c-c-r er a-cnancnscarssensss 42.1 41.0 41.3) 41.3] 41.0 40.9} 41.2 41.1 40.9 40.7 40.4 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.2 
Overtime NOUFS ressesessseretiseesexeves 4.7 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 40) 41 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 41 
Lumber and wood products..............- 41.0 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 411 40.9 41.1 40.6 40.5 40.7 39.7 39.8 40.7 
Furniture and fixtures............... 40.0 36.9 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 | 39.7 39.7 38.8 38.3 38.4 38.9 39.8 39.8 40.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.7 43.2 43.9| 44.0} 44.0 43.9 | 44.0 43.9 43.8 43.6 43.2 43.2 43.4 
Primary metal industries..........0...0 44.9 43.6| 43.4) 443] 43.5] 43.9 44.1 43.7 | 43.7| 43.2 42.6 43.9 43.6 43.3 44.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PhODUCtSYrecnscercerctiere ween 46.0 445) 444) 454) 446) 46.1 44.7; 44.6 45.5 | 44/0 43.3 | 43.8 43.9 43.7 44.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.3] 41.9| 42.0] 41.4] 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.7 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.7 41.2) 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.1 40.4 40.2 40.5 
Electronic and other electrical | 
OQUIPMIOM Ee crexccssceessenvssccrenceosnercexssvas 41.1 39.4 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.8 39.3 38.5 38.5 39.2 
Transportation equipment. soit 43.4 41.9 42.0 42.4| 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.8 42.3 42.0 42.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 44.4 42.7 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.3 41.9 42.2 43.1 43.5 43.3 43.9 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.6 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 41.1 40.7 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.8 37.1 37.7 38.5 
Nondurable QOod............:sssessereeeeseeees 40.8 40.3) 40.5] 40.5) 40.3 40.4| 40.3} 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.3 
OVErtIMe NOUS ccscccncresnersernescsvere 4.4 4.0 | 44 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.8 4.0 
Food and kindred products... ore 41.7 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.1 40.8 40.9 40.7 40.0 40.6 
Textile mill prodUcts.........:.sseeseereeeee | 41.2 40.0} 405} 403) 403] 404) 39.7 39.8 39.8 39.7 39.5 40.0 39.9 40.5 41.7 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 3728) 1d7e5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.8 36.9 37.3 36.6 37.2 38.2 
Paper and allied products............00 42.5 41.7 41.8| 42.0 41.6] 41.7|) 41.9] 41.2 41.6} 41.5 41.3 41.5 41.4 444 41.5 
Printing and publishing...............:000+e4 38.3 38.1 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.1 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.3 37.4 37.8 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3) 423| 426] 42.4] 42.2 42.7 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.5 41.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics productSse ccc eerc reyes 41.4 41.7 41.0 40.8 40.6} 40.7) 40.6 40.5| 408] 40.5 40.7 41.2 40.9 40.9 414 
Leather and leather products 37.5 36.4) 36.1 36.6 35.9 | 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.3 36.0 36.6 37.5 37.5 37.2 37.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................0.0ceeeeee 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.7 2:7, |) oars 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 CERT, 32.2 32.5 32.5 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTMEITIES cs ctrercscsoarasceasectes 38.6 38.1 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 37.6 37.8 38.8 38.0 37.4 37.4 37.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............cccsess00e0) 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.3! 37.9 38.1 38.1 
| 
RETAIL TRADE. .-<-.<.acerccecarcastessavevenssveed 28.9 28.8 | 288] 288] 288] 28.7) 28.6 28.6 | 28.7 28.7 | 28.8 28.9 28.0 28.6 28.6 
SS 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


—————————————.—.—. 


|Annual average | 2001 2002 
Industry ] ] 
2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.54 | $14.59 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.69 
GOOdS-DrOGUGING 2nc<usccnecaanencraakecescns | 15.40] 15.93] 15.79] 15.78| 15.86 15.90 | 15.93] 16.01 | 16.04] 16.05] 16.05] 16.15} 16.17 16.17 16.20 
PUR MENER ocr So pnndaienanexgaaiesnannuacdaban ckeaaunase Ueea) 2.65 |) 17.55 | 17.53 | 17.54 W773 | 17.74) 17.69) 17.67) 17.78 | 17.85.) 17:80) 17:96 17.83 17.82 
GONSHUICTIONS occ sccasancesurcacscccaceaccescsncned 17.88 18.33 | 18.33 | 18.15 | 18.22 | 18.28] 18.26] 18.35] 1836] 18.38] 18.46] 18.58] 18.47) 18.50 18.60 
NATUFACTUFING ieaacenesecanssaccexcasmncnassmnncch 14.38 | 14.84 | 14.66 | 14.72 | 14.78 14.81 14.86 | 14.93 | 1496] 14.97] 15.05] 15.10 | 15.16 15.16 SoZ, 
Excluding overtime............ccceceneened 13.62 14.15 13.96 | 14.04} 14.09 14.13 | 14.18] 14.24 | 14.28] 14.31 14.38 | 14.41 14.49 14.49 14.45 
SGFVICO=PrOGUCING....<<.c0cs;scnrncssnavavenss 13.24 13.85 | 13.68 13.73 | 13.76 13.84 | 13.87 | 13.93} 13.98] 14.01 14.07 | 14.13 | 14.24 14.27 14.27 
| 

Transportation and public utilities....... 16.22} 16.89] 16.68 | 16.74 | 16.76 16.91 16.88 | 16.95} 17.02| 17.09) 17.23 17.23] 17.39 17.44 17.40 
WUTIOIEGS AIG WAGs cn cactvecaccanscuennusnnccucacns 15.20 15.80 15.68 | 15.74) 15.70 | 15.86 | 15.84] 15.81 15.95 | 15.89] 15.91 16.04 | 16.07 16.16 16.08 
Retail trade 9.46 9.82] 9.72 9.74} 9.79 9.83} 9.84 9.87 9.87 9.91 9.98 9.99 | 10.05 10.03 | 10.05 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 15.07 15.84 | 15.61 15.64) 15.74 | 15.86 | 15.91 15.99 | 16.01 16.05 | 16.07 | 16.16} 16.13 16.20 16.24 
SOM ERS Sth coach aston cRacasueiaansaemunany 13.91 14.61 | 14.40] 14.48] 14.49 14.54 | 14.61 14.71 14.76 | 14.81 14.87 | 14.94} 15.07 15.10 15.10 

| | 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | | 
Ce Co ET) Eee eo a Ce 7.86 8.00 | 7.95 7.94 7.93 7.95 | 8.00 8.03 8.02 8.06 8.11 8.16 8.21 8.19 8.15 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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5. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


15. Average hourly eamings of production oF nonsuperyser eee eee 
Annual average 2001 2002 i 
Industry T al p | 
2000 2001 | Mar. ; Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb.” | Mar. })) 
1 + + = “ih =i ele —Hi 
PRIVATE/SECTOR cc ., ccssccacscecctencesssese $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 | $14.56 | $14.64 | $14.67 $14.68 | $14. | 
DALE oon loco eoccnieonsentcanseneadvasiseelbessacaeiacsa 17.24 17.65 | 17.57] 17.60] 17.49] 17.59] 17.67 | 17.58: 17.674) 117-70!) 17-79) 47-90 17.96 17.83 17a I 
Dik 
CONSTRUCTION ccrcccccnccccesresrntoreecoasnea 17.88 18:33 1S-cOnlemte Oval tOuliramelo.c 18.32 | 18.43 | 18.50} 18.55} 18.51 18.65 18.47 18.50 18.641) 
MANUFACTURING. .............--ssceeeeeeees 14.38 14.84) 1465! 14.74] 14.75] 14.79] 14.84] 14.89] 15.01 14.97} 15.07 15:19 15.16 15.16 15.1] 
Durable! Qo0dSieecercce-ces-znare<oeonaecayesa: 14.82 15.28| 15.09| 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25} 15.37] 15.49] 15.45] 15.55] 15.68 15.64 15.64 15.64 
Lumber and wood products... 11.93 12.25| 12.08) 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32 | 12.37] 12.45] 12.34] 12.41 12.37 12.39 12.32 12. 
Furniture and fixtures............:ccseseeeees 11.73 12.21 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24] 12.29] 12.35] 12.39] 12.40] 12.56 12.59 12.58 12.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.03 | 14.79] 14.96] 15.03} 15.13] 15.12] 15.17] 15.22] 15.20] 15.16] 15.23 15.29) 15.26] 15.2%} 
Primary metal industries............0::200+ 16.42 16.96 | 16.63] 16.90 | 16.82} 16.96) 17.11 VOB Vie Tal Ae | Wiest 17.26 17.26 17.30 17.3 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCTS occ cgciserenesccrornassusse:thccassscauas 19.82 20.43 | 20.00] 20.37) 20.26] 20.39] 20.48} 20.63] 20.91} 20.55 | 20.75 | 20.61 20.62 20.75 20.5 
Fabricated metal products................ 13.87 14.26 | 14.08| 14.11] 14.23] 14.25] 14.27] 14.34] 14.42] 14.33 | 14.44] 14.63 14.56 14.53 14.62 i 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.91 | 15.77] 15.74] 15.79} 15.82] 15.90} 15.96] 16.05] 16.09] 16.15] 16.33 16.34 |} 16.31 16.36 
Electronic and other electrical 
OUP IVIQ INE, «acorn cs raensdzcusevaneeuivcvevuasonee 13.80 14.53 | 14.26| 14.39] 14.38] 14.51] 1459] 14.72] 14.84] 14.78] 14.87 | 15.01 14.88 14.88 14.9 
Transportation equipment 18.45 19.01 18.76 | 18.77| 18.83} 18.90} 18.80] 19.08} 19.31 19.37 | 19.51 | 19.65 19.54 19.65 19.5. 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.79 19.36 | 19.02] 19.13] 19.18] 19.25] 19.04] 19.39 | 19.68] 19.82 | 19.96} 20.19 20.03} 20.08} 20.0 } 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.43 14.87 | 14.73 | 14.80] 14.75] 14.81 | 14.98] 15.00} 15.06] 15.00} 15.03 | 15.16 15:15) 5:22 15.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............] 11.63 12.19 | 12.05] 12.04) 12.10] 12.07] 12.12] 12.23) 12.37] 12.27] 12.46] 12.67 12.61 12.51 12.5 
Nondurable goods............sesseeseeeeeeee 13.69 14.17 | 13.97 | 14.12 | 14.07) 14.11 14.23 | 14.17] 14.31 14.28 | 14.37) 14.45 14.46 14.45 14.4 
Food and kindred produCts...........00+8 12.50 12.88 | 12.68] 12.79] 12.83] 12.86 | 12.93 | 12.87] 12.95 | 12.91 13.11 13.21 13.16 13.09 13.14 
Tobacco products sol  “Aildsy/ 22.28 | 22.63 | 22.59] 23.01] 23.17| 23.63] 21.90) 21.70] 21.71 | 22.32] 22.21; 21.91] 22.16] 23.0 
Textile mill PrOdUCtS.......:eseeseeeeeeeee 11.16 11.35 | 11:31 11.30 | 11:29] 11.32) 11:87 |) 11.897 11.40] 11.84] 11.43) 11:52 11.64 11.61 11.634) 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.30 9.47 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.49 9.58 9.47 9.77 9.78 9.98) 
Paper and allied products............:000 16.25 16.86 | 16.56 | 16.74] 16.72| 16.90! 16.99} 16.87 | 17.12] 17.11 WAS), ahigeay 17.07 17.04 174 
Printing and publishing.......... 14.40 14.82 | 14.69} 14.75] 14.75] 14.74} 14.83 14.87} 15.01 14.96 | 14.93 | 15.04 15.04 15.12 Al 
Chemicals and allied products.. sei 18.15 18.59 | 18.33, 18.64] 18.52] 1855} 18.69] 18.54] 18.86] 18.70] 18.74] 18.81 18.84 18.96 18.89 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.00 22.09 | 21.83 | 22.09] 21.83) 21.78 | 22.02 | 22.20| 22.27 | 22.36 | 22.38 21.95 22.05 | 22.46 | 22.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PRASHCS DIOGUCTS sos cccccescsoxgeccsepeseccnners 12.85 13.39 | 13.19] 13.33 | 13.30) 13.30] 13.38 13.44] 13.51 13.48 | 13.53 | 13.67 13.66 13.61 13.6 i 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.18 10.31 | 10.46] 10.37} 10.26] 10.30] 10.25} 10.35} 10.25} 10.21} 10.09 | 10.25 10.27 | 10.33; 10.36 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UMIEITIES ccc cccccececsscosecccescace 16.22 16.89 | 16.65} 16.78] 16.70] 16.83} 16.89} 16.97] 17.07] 17.09] 17.23] 17.26 17.39 17.44 17.A¢ 
WHOLESALE TRADE............ssseseseseeseseed 15.20 15.80 | 15.58 | 15.86 | 15.66) 15.77 | 15.88] 15.75 | 16:03 15.85] 15.91 16.16 16.07 | 16.16} 16.6 \ 
IRETAMS TRADE Nc. cc<.sessencssecrecersecprecceres| 9.46 9.82 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 9.98 9.99 10.05 10.03 10.0. | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL EST AT Exccersccrzecoscccseccees 15.07 15.84 | 15.67 | 15.81 15.74 | 15.75 | 15.85 | 15.84] 16.05] 15.96] 16.04] 16.21 16.13 16.20 16.2¢ 
SERVICES Koscccssscrecesacctesscececesuterersrcvanes 13.91 14.61 14.48 | 14.58 | 14.46] 14.39] 14.46 14.78 14.92 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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erage weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Gaclusty | Annual average 2001 2002 


Ihe 


| 
| 2000 | 2001 | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 


: SECTOR | | | | 

BOON ATS ees carSicatene | $474.38 | $490.09 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.04 | $503.62 | $492.91 | $497.65 | $497.99 
sonally adjusted.............. = —} 486.03} 485.98 487.01} 489.40] 490.43| 489.60/ 492.75] 491.98| 495.81] 499.66] 492.91) 497.65| 497.99 
stant (1982) dollars............. 272.16 273.64 270.89 | 271.70 269.39 271.46 275.22 273.82 275.88 274.50 276.10 282.30 275.83 211.59 276.20 


Rieter exe nats anew eNawansasuace 743.04 | 766.01 757.27 | 765.60 | 769.56 | 768.68] 772.18| 764.31 777.48 | 773.49 | 764.97 | 771.49 | 759.71 761.34 | 762.70 


SUCTION ie cos sccacccsccensccnal 702.68 | 718.54} 702.52 | 695.70 728.62 728.40 | 740.13 739.04] 736.30 732.73 | 720.04] 714.30 | 712.94] 712.25] 714.24 
ACTURING | 

MEO ANS 8. oop cacsccnnacacsvonie | $98.21 603.99 597.72 | 588.13 600.33 603.43 | 598.05 | 607.51 615.41 609.28 | 613.35] 627.35 | 612.46] 610.95| 620.45 
tant (1982) dollars.............. 343.21 337.24 | 335.61 328.38 333.52 334.87 333.36 | 338.63 | 341.14] 339.24] 342.08| 351.65] 342.73| 340.74] 344.12 
MOOUS.ssecescrenensersesoessarctl (OL CCGe 626.48 | 620.20] 607.11] 624.31 626.36 | 617.63 | 633.24) 639.74] 631.91 636.00 | 652.29 | 638.11 636.55 | 644.37 
ber and wood products....... 489.13 496.13 | 483.20 483.99 | 497.34| 498.57] 502.66| 509.64| 517.92] 504.71 503.85 | 502.33 | 491.88| 490.34] 501.42 
iture and fixtures................ 469.20 474.90 467.15 | 457.45 462.22 | 468.99} 481.03) 491.60 | 489.06 | 478.25] 479.88) 501.14] 501.48} 500.68} 507.06 
e, Clay, and glass | | 

MONNRESESS 2s wack woes saanssosnssncans 626.24 655.31 | 631.53 | 638.79 | 665.83 670.26 | 669.82 676.58 | 686.42 | 674.88 | 668.56 | 664.03 | 660.53] 659.23] 661.42 
ary metal industries............ 737.26 739.46 718.42 730.08 | 731.67 | 744.54| 742.57| 743.82 | 766.79 | 737.87| 747.79] 768.07| 752.54] 749.09| 764.66 
st furnaces and basic | 

BEAM OCUCES .ccic0s saccnsceececsnac 911.72 909.14 | 884.00 | 920.72°| 899.54] 919.59] 919.55] 920.10} 959.77| 900.09} 908.85] 902.72 905.22 | 906.78 | 921.98 
icated metal products........! 590.86 588.94 | 585.73 | 567.22} 589.12 589.95 | 582.22 595.11 598.43 | 590.40} 59493) 617.39 | 599.87} 600.09! 608.19 
strial machinery and | | 

REIESERGTI. oa scccceaspauasdonkeanses 656.21 657.54 | 651.30] 628.03 644.23 | 640.71 640.77 | 640.00 | 648.42! 648.43] 649.23] 669.53 660.14/ 655.66] 660.15 
tronic and other electrical | 

PION soccvccssrascsrnentsarscacsns 567.18 572.48 | 568.97 | 554.02 | 559.38| 570.24| 558.80] 577.02] 584.70] 584.39] 580.85 | 603.40 572.88 | 572.88 | 584.86 
sportation equipment......... 800.73 796.52 | 789.80| 765.82 804.04 799.47 765.16 | 814.72; 809.09] 807.73} 818.52 | 841.02 826.54 | 825.30 | 832.15 
tor vehicles and | | 

PATIO asc oncer\nskiateee scans 834.28 826.67 | 808.35 | 791.98 840.08 | 839.30 | 780.64] 858.98| 844.27| 840.37| 852.29] 890.38 | 871.31 869.46 | 881.95 
uments and related | | 

OY CR 595.96 606.70 | 605.40 | 594.96 | 602.48 | 602.77| 605.19} 606.00} 618.97] 609.00] 610.22] 624.59] 612.06| 613.37] 621.08 
ellaneous manufacturing.... 453.57 | 462.00 461.52 | 450.30 | 458.59 | 463.49| 458.14] 468.41 467.59 | 462.58 | 464.76 | 483.99] 467.83] 471.63} 484.72 
rable QOOdG................-000. 558.55 571.05 | 561.59 | 559.15 564.21 568.63 | 569.20 571.05 | 582.42} 576.91 589.99 | 589.56 578.40 575.11 583.54 
{and kindred products....... 521.25 529.37 513.54 | 510.32 522.18 | 528.55 | 528.84] 535.39 | 543.90 | 538.35 | 544.07 | 549.54] 535.61 523.60 | 533.48 
ICO PFOGUCTS...........cercereened 877.90 893.43 893.89 | 885.53 906.59 | 956.92 | 952.29} 878.19] 885.36) 881.43] 899.50 917.27 878.59 | 890.83 | 923.10 
le mill products.................. 459.79 454.00 | 458.06 | 444.09| 454.99) 458.46| 444.57| 456.74| 458.28| 540.20] 454.91 466.56 | 464.44} 470.21 485.81 


irel and other textile | 
HI CES ses ccesnacesunscensssee «| 351.54 | 353.23 | 355.70 | 346.45 | 355.88 | 357.21 349.68 | 350.22 | 350.85 | 348.28 | 354.46 | 365.31 357.58 | 363.82 | 378.18 
rand allied products......... 690.63 687.24 | 688.01 690.54 | 701.35 | 708.48 | 695.04} 722.46] 715.20) 717.75) 726.29] 706.70} 700.34| 711.31 


= 
f=} 
og 
o 
a 


ing and publishing............-. 551.52 | 564.64) 565.57 | 554.60 | 556.08 | 557.17/ 563.54] 568.03 | 577.89| 571.47] 573.31 577.54 | 560.99} 565.49} 574.18 
nicals and allied products... 771.38 | 786.36 | 773.53| 790.34; 783.40} 782.81 790.59 | 778.68 797.78 791.01 794.58 | 799.43 | 789.40 | 786.84} 791.49 
yleum and coal products....; 932.80 | 943.24 | 936.51 965.33 | 910.31 934.36 | 953.47} 954.60} 955.38 | 936.88 | 935.48 |} 906.54} 917.28| 911.88) 911.88 
er and miscellaneous | 
StICS DFOCUCTS........20.c220e2200e4 531.99 | 544.97 | 538.15 | 529.20} 539.98 | 543.97} 535.20 | 544.32 | 556.61 548.64 | 553.38; 574.14] 558.69) 556.65 | 559.37 
ner and leather products..... 381.75 | 375.28 | 375.51 369.17 | 370.39 | 378.01 360.80 | 379.85 | 377.20| 369.60 | 373.33} 385.40} 385.13} 384.28| 387.28 


>ORTATION AND 


SENN D Rs ror ome aecenncercosee | 626.09) 643.51 | 362.70 | 641.00} 632.93 | 642.91 650.27 | 646.56 | 648.66 | 646.00 | 649.57| 661.06 | 650.39} 652.26] 655.98 
SAE TRAD Ei civccecassoonaccwcon 585.20 | 603.56 | 592.04 | 607.44 | 598.59 | 603.99 | 611.38} 603.23) 620.36) 603.89] 607.76} 623.78 | 609.05] 615.70} 612.65 
RRA D Bot vcecesecseasecaeencarverd) 27 3:00 | 282.82 | 276.62 | 281.66) 280.69) 283.33 | 288.22 | 286.85} 285.70| 283.01 | 284.43] 291.71 | 281.40) 286.86 | 287.43 
E, INSURANCE, | | | | 

EA ES TAT Bivccscsnaccereonoved 547.04 | 547.99 | 


564.12 | 580.23) 565.78 | 570.15| 581.70| 571.82; 589.04) 571.37 | 577.44} 594.91 579.07 | 588.06 | 586.26 


474.29 479.52 | 484.90 | 496.46 


ninary. 
see "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 
Timespan and year i Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


63.2| 56.2) 59.3) 60.2; 58.9} 57.1 55.4, 58.4] 54.8) 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
55.1] 59.6] 52.8] 57.2| 58.2) 54.2| 57.1] 54.4 55.2) 57.9] 59.9] 56.8 
55.7| 59.3] 61.0| 54.2} 47.7} 60.5| 57.8] 55.1| 52.0) 54.8) 55.1) 54.2 
53.7| 50.4] 55.8] 45.0] 46.6/ 44.3} 45.5} 43.9) 44.1) 38.7) 387] 41.8 


69.7| 67.6] 67.4| 66.0! 64.0] 62.7; 61.9] 62.0} 60.9} 59.3} 60.8) 58.8 
61.2} 60.2} 58.2) 60.8; 60.8] 61.6] 62.2) 61.3} 63.9; 63.0) 61.3} 60.9 
62.5} 63.0) 61.8] 59.5) 58.4); 56.8! 55.7) 56.5} 54.2) 53.4) 53.0) 51.8 
49.6| 47.7} 45.0} 43.1) 40.5] 39.8) 38.4) 36.8} 34.7 = = = 


a 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.4, 51.5} 53.7) 53.3) 43.8) 48.2} 38.2) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 
46.9| 44.5) 43.0) 42.3) 50.4) 39.3) 51.5; 39.3) 45.2) 46.3) 53.3} 46.7 
44.9; 56.6) 55.5) 46.7) 41.2) 54.8] 53.7) 386) 346) 41.5} 43.8) 44.1 
37.9] 32.4) 41.5) 31.3) 29.4) 33.1) 39.0) 27.6; 36.0) 29.4) 25.7) 29.4 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" tor a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 
eee 


Industry, establishments, and 


Total 
employment Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10t019 | 20to49 | 50to99 | 100to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 | 11000 or 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers ante s 
—— —_— > i 
Total, all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ............00. 7,531,330] 4,413,181 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 19,713; 5,977 


Employment, March 108,195,174} 6,831,146] 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603] 10,658,780] 7,965,372] 12,665,422 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 


Establishments, first quarter ............000 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employmenty March). <cccscccscscecesstsecaacncseexe 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, (March) ..cccccscssesecssecsascesecnce 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 


Employment, March  ..........ccsssssssssscsceees 6,310,456 703,310 831,405} 1,024,819} 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter . 
Employment, March 


405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 1,711 
18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691} 1,922,360) 2,144,676] 3,739,308) 2,977,743} 2,446,323) 3,656,143 


Transportation and public utilities 
Establishments, first quarter . 


fo 315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 516 
Employment, March) c.cciccsececsnacsscssoneescse 


6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012} 1,190,459 726,615 618,630) 1,205,714 


Wholesale trade 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March. .......c.csssssssssseseeeees 


664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 
6,947,770 621,924 729,753} 1,046,983} 1,565,359) 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 


Retail trade 
Establishments, first quarter ...........000 
Employment, March .........cescsssseesseenees 


1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 
22,807,395| 1,154,942} 2,204,569) 3,190,042) 5,437,335] 3,943,391} 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Establishments, first quarter ............06 
Employment, March. ........::sssscsssseeeeeeees 


671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 
7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817} 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246| 1,076,029 


2,890,313] 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 
37,110,557} 2,772,133] 2,967,673] 3,643,823; 5,102,854} 4,225,937] 5,980,102] 3,627,319) 2,939,641) 5,851,075 


Establishments, first quarter ................. 
Employment, March .........sscccessesesseeesees 


1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average Total annual wages pverege snoue pees 
Meal blishment anita (in thousands) wees i 
ee teens employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
UI covered 
= 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
Private industry covered 
-- 
6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 357,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887 ,626,769 35,337 680 
State government covered 
58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
Local government covered 
114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 TOL 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
so 1999- 1999- 1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change change change 
hotaliUnited: Statest sires wa seraccccsncsctecasecrevast 7,879,116 58,256 129,877,063 2,834,781 $4,587, 708,584 $352,129,380 $679 $38 
Jat EELOECY EE Wena pmerece epoca casas ekececnerete Hi Cope ee 112,328 454 1,877,963 6,911 54,538,027 1,970,401 558 18 
Alaska ..... 18,820 32 275,607 6,674 9,685,341 532,709 676 22 
Arizona .... 115,171 2,589 2,220,712 70,174 72,417,033 6,772,271 627 40 
ATKANSAS ......sssssesseeenneensecnsessussassonceconesnseesscenns 72,240 406 1,130,891 17,750 29,761,939 1,520,062 506 18 
SANG NM ae sseaccconcovszastsoontereh esac uauraznarcesnarteesee 1,026,568} -33,271 14,867,006 472,932 612,318,313 71,430,084 792 69 
Colorado Sua averse poacaeat FubeeneceReseacenceeeeceooarete 148,479] 6,278 2,186,656 81,404 81,273,035 9,292,033 715 57 
GONMCEHGUE arerccen nan cxeceteetaereoneersteractateseeete 107,787 1,696 1,674,728 22,363 76,176,856 5,650,414 875 54 
Delaware bees Soperce sae tbhecreeeeyaeeteeera ecko 24,751 584 406,350 4,210 14,845,185 707,255 703 27 
District of Columbia .. te 28,409 1,474 637,292 21,588 33,753,742 2,423,907 1,019 40 
al 10. 02 eee eer core ener mala qadeashind cok enstusunevecesgoasvavee 444,731 9,134 7,060,986 216,337 215,780,400 17,731,492 588 32 
Georgia denteviceternananeersats 225,040 6,628 3,883,005 88,250 132,853,189 10,161,751 658 36 
Hawaii ..... 34,027 1,564 553,185 15,440 16,942,944 921,218 589 16 
Idaho .... 45,399 1,128 563,193 20,785 15,600,825 1,474,196 533 32 
Illinois ... re 322,324 2,721 5,940,772 90,253 226,012,936 13,664,320 732 34 
[baa .. nse cxsccasscsseussoncss meee ceyssseecens 152,846 -1,089 2,936,634 29,778 91,086,141 3,800,930 596 19 
NOW Eb ant cancun neice onsce ans iespssaneasen uae taumnececaceransecet 97,091 2,479 1,443,394 12,412 40,312,331 1,743,623 537 19 
Kansas 80,477 1,036 1,313,742 14,945 38,571,763 2,164,568 565 26 
Kentucky 107,740 2,403 1,762,949 31,482 50,774,667 2,669,580 554 20 
Louisiana 118,216 1,549 1,869,219 21,317 52,131,235 1,838,194 536 13 
AMUN A sc cor cnseneonicanessuxatev oberon cache eee eee 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 16,344,365 916,386 $32 15 
Maryland «00... saseroecunoesmerecaistcstecnsers 146,559 1,117 2,405,510 58,631 87,548,876 6,606,334 700 37 
Massachusets: soos ccicooeccnccsnnsenaxsqneeaeeeeeesense 187,391 344 3,275,135 83,493 145,184,150 16,396,342 852 76 
Michigaan ......... 260,885 2,244 4,585,211 82,445 169,702,272 8,726,750 712 24 
Minnesota ... és 155,711 4,932 2,608,543 57,751 92,377,120 6,959,859 681 37 
NAISSISSTIUDN occ scc cnn co cence eee aiaostee sexerceeamen ce nseeose 63,970 229 1,137,304 -1,880 28,665,889 879,567 485 16 
NAISS OIA Ss sccasssncccastnacesssnanetecesu eestaseenusereesone 163,080 2,303 2,677,110 31,687 84,020,093 4,745,993 604 28 
Montana .. 38,349 1,585 379,094 7,855 9,202,211 567,364 467 20 
Nebraska . 51,838 4 882,918 16,308 24,449,709 1,370,028 533 21 
Nevada ........... 48,126 194 1,017,902 41,975 32,853,744 2,392,271 621 21 
New Hampshire. .c15.5cr---<cccscencsnsstsecensaccoeeeuevesre 45,924 494 606,543 15,318 21,069,920 2,067,493 668 50 
NOW JONSCY) coiscccccscszernccsvcpeevesssnrvesrerccectverusonsic 270,384) -15,337 3,877,572 85,195 169,355,641 13,725,235 840 $1 
New Mexico 47,987 693 717,243 16,339 19,722,105 1,311,285 529 24 
New York ....... 529,103 4,797 8,471,416 178,874 384,241,451 34,472,229 872 61 
North Carolina : 222,234 7,270 3,862,782 58,413 120,007,446 7,922,007 597 30 
Noriit Dakoter sicnpectcssccctcsaeontee sachs arsaunenceieess 23,297 240 309,223 3,263 7,632,602 365,713 475 18 
ONO cs saatis ov ecee cove sev sasapasapnsncpanseas pepsaasercoese tires 280,988 1,073 5,513,217 62,090 179,218,763 8,080,924 625 21 
Oklahoma . 89,298 1,368 1,452,166 29,357 39,191,626 2,464,854 519 23 
Oregon ........ i 109,050 -1,296 1,608,069 32,067 52,703,467 4,049,166 630 36 
PGTUIS VIVAIM A arenes cpa cradles adsaaskaneeeaieyoassdacsis cores 315,284 13,267 5,558,076 98,602 189,058,210 10,557,733 654 25 
FROG eSNG | occ ec ccetecesersectectaertavence<cassesnevsans 33,327 621 467,602 10,766 15,250,760 1,011,495 627 28 
SSOULSETY CAN ONIN eee atsp sce arene set eseeestsenansess canvases 109,370 -1,993 1,820,138 27,993 51,289,516 2,664,765 542 20 
SOU DAK Oe csccrecesece-sceatevsnccontuaduedonsversrowcase 27,145 437 364,119 8,334 9,030,727 574,920 477 20 
MENMOSSOS rsecesrecaeer--ce-eenessnasetovamanneanteaserscene 125,247 -51 2,667,230 40,186 81,495,110 4,055,765 588 21 
Texas 489,795 8,425 9,289,286 272,645 324,579,638 27,952,132 672 39 
Utah 66,144 2,282 1,044,143 26,519 30,518,822 2,131,853 562 26 
WLETUVOTp! Sepcenasneee meron eceer een ececeneec coceeeacoete Soae 23,870 805 296,462 8,473 8,571,976 624,326 556 25 
Virginia ..... 192,745 3,212 3,427,954 100,832 120,567,926 10,689,950 676 4 
Washington . 5 221,150 9,010 2,706,462 62,732 100,381,521 5,904,038 713 26 
WESE Vil QIN Ae ccrccct peneesectoeercenainsean saan seacae ania 46,830 21 686,622 6,014 18,461,154 752,890 $17 17 
VA EYofor 1 seep ete ccee: tes cbc van scitconmacccnpecomanen etn 145,871 977 2,736,054 44,603 83,980,263 4,294,806 590 21 
VV ONTMIAG testa cene-nenevanereaaseennsscaresrateadasariacconWenen 20,861 230,857 5,892 6,195,607 425,897 516 23 
PUETHO! RICO oe csc csc e nn cecesees-vadesvaspocvecvesecarvevreneesae 52,371 1,026,175 23,785 19,306,364 709,126 5 
VIRGIN STAMOS Heratesccpereneesccentttacns ener eererer suction 3255 42,349 1,411 1,173,955 104,996 533 31 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Ranked by 


Average annual pay 


oust: bly percent Fone 
1999-2000? | ,cnanger,, 1999-20002 


United|Statessereeees cre 129,877,063 2.2 
Jefferson, AL ......ssstsesess 384,662 6 
Madison, AL ... : 154,356 ier é 
Mobile, AL .......... 169,469 - 
Montgomery, AL 131,988 2 
Tuscaloosa, AL .. 76,499 8 
Anchorage, AK .. 129,700 2.0 
Maricopa, AZ . 1,544,971 3.6 
Pima, AZ ........ 328,426 3a 
Pulaski, AR 243,157 4 
Sebastian, AR ........ ese 75,197 lai 


80,045 


Washington, AR ........:2+ 
: 696,242 


Alameda, CA ........ 


Contra Costa, CA . 336,691 
Fresno, CA . 322,759 
Kern, CA ........ 238,250 
Los Angeles, C 4,098,154 
Marin, CA .......... 111,645 
Monterey, CA . 164,646 
Orange, CA .... -| 1,394,414 
Placer) CA) cisscivesersssssssvense 107,182 

469,467 


Riverside, CA ....ccccissersseee 
Sacramento, CA ... 5 
San Bernardino, CA .. 
San Diego, CA .......... 
San Francisco, CA 
San Joaquin, CA ....... 
San Luis Obispo, CA 
San Mateo, CA ..... 
Santa Barbara, C i 
Santa Clara, CA ..... cee 


Santa\G@ruz, CAveeccusesscees 
Solano, CA .... ; 
Sonoma, CA .. 
Stanislaus, CA 
Tulare, CA ..... 
Ventura, CA 
Yolo, CA ..... 
Adams, CoO .... 
Arapahoe, CO a 
Boulder; COG seis iesasnsvsance 


Denver, CO..... 
El Paso, CO... 
Jefferson, CO 
Larimer, CO ... 
Fairfield, CT ... 
Hartford, CT ... 
New Haven, CT . 
New London, CT ... 
New Castle, DE .... fa 
Washington, DC ...........0 


Alachua; FL ccsccesexecessseasee 
Brevard, FL .... é 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL ... 
Duval, FL .... 
Escambia, FL. 


1,195,116 


1,030,633 


573,942 
528,437 


609,138 
201,070 

94,883 
378,494 
176,901 


101,833 
117,217 
190,946 
160,948 
132,986 
287,611 

84,565 
144,806 
284,236 
179,719 


469,137 
237,739 
210,519 
119,155 
427,557 
501,562 
367,343 
123,039 
281,920 
637,292 


117,658 
181,314 
644,192 
103,264 
434,219 
125,666 
588,792 
162,304 
141,978 
@ 


— 


4AOwWM=NOCODW ODM=N+CO-0w 
wo 


ine} 
ONAWORK HH ROODANMONA TDAMNBATARWOH ROONNNONDH TH 


oO 


= 


= 


DAMDALRADONO RAOMHONGN> 


FSARANVNEQD OOOH DOO|=WOOG OOAWOWOOONIG BWWONN=N==00M 
4HAMOBANDHONND OCWOMWW=HMDRWAM NYOBYNO-BYN WO=-DONDNDD WDHONDANUNROO © 


heed he eI Se oat as 
~NAERDMO=ObB8WH8HN DNO-= = 5oORM HYODHMRON=NW 


_~ 


BNO HMO~URwHDHROW ~=hANBHODNO 


Marionyiigerrcacsscececcesvessece 83,319 5 APE 3. 
Miami-Dade, FL . 980,394 2.3 3. 
Orangen Fllgese. 611,469 3.2 4. 
Palm Beach, FL . 481,395 44 Res 
Pinellas, FL .... 436,390 4.2 By 
Polkii legs 183,222 2.6 3; 
Sarasota, FL .. (S) () (2 
Seminole, FL . 139,610 4.6 6 
Volusia, FL .. 141,652 1.4 5 
Bibb; 'GA mere syaceccecseucovonss 88,790 -1.2 3. 
Chatham; GA rrecenstearssccses 122,785 1.3 1 

Clayton, GA ... | 116,368 -6 6. 
Cobb; GA, ccm cctsenesesseres 301,183 1.3 38,792 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 

Employment Average annual pay 

County’ Percent | Ranked id Percent 

2000 change, . ela 2000 change, 

1999-2000 4999-2000° 1999-20007 

Dekalb GA ae 310,659 -.6 297 49 
Fulton, GA ........ 754,368 2.7 103 8.5 
Gwinnett, GA .... 281,654 41 34 6.0 
Muscogee, GA .. 98,315 -1 292 3.7 
Richmond, GA .. 106,260 -.6 298 3.6 
Honolulu, HI ... ae 407,935 2.6 110 2.8 
Ata ID seccncusnaccattreiccine 177,741 6.5 8 10.0 
Champalgniitly ccna 90,429 2.8 96 4.2 
Cook steak cccrceecanniamee 2,687,795 3 216 5.8 
DuPage nl occ successes §82,352 laze 190 3.6 
Kane, IL ..... oe 193,410 2.9 91 | 
BAK, Westin 310,689 3.1 81 6.7 
McHenry, IL 87,258 1.9 170 2.0 
McLean, IL ..... 84,324 6 258 41 
Madison, IL ee 94,550 4 273 2.9 
Peoria, IL ....... eas 102,801 ait 287 1.6 
Roetkctslangs He ccisiccsessctsune 80,273 8 245 4.5 
St. Clair, IL ..... es 89,963 2.2 143 2.6 
Sangamon, IL se 144,286 4.4 26 1.7 
Wil Wy okiccccvas = 142,355 3.5 95 2.1 
Winnebago, IL a 143,760 Be) 265 2.0 
Allen, IN ......... ee 189,425 & 281 3.0 
Elkhart, IN .. 122,468 6 259 2.3 
Hamilton, IN 77,452 3.0 88 7.9 
Lake, IN ..... 199,421 -.6 299 4.0 
Marion, IN .. te 605,903 1.6 194 3.2 
St. Joseph) IN) vie vccecsarecs 129,558 io) 266 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN... 71,377 1.1 232 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN as 109,904 hh 251 3.2 
Linn; WAY cc sccnns A 121,968 2.1 155 4.9 
Polk, IA ee 263,940 1.3 217 25 
Scott, IA ..... 87,113 -.4 295 3.9 
Johnson, KS .. 287,797 2.8 97 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS 249,846 0 289 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .... 100,223 2.4 130 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS ..... oF 79,746 1.8 ies 2.9 
POVOue honicecsteasctres ences 172,031 1.8 178 3.8 
OHERSOM, FG is satzsecunacesssctveds 439,103 1.4 208 3.9 
Caddo, LA....... 119,449 5S) 282 3.2 
Calcasieu, LA .......... 83,976 al 288 9 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 246,434 Paes 104 1.6 
Jefferson, LA ........... ae 214,680 -7 302 2.1 
Lafayette, LA . ye 114,059 2.3 136 5.5 
Orleans, LA....... 263,551 1.9 Al 3 
Cumberland, ME ... 166,757 GM/ 45 el 
Anne Arundel, MD a 194,018 5.3 14 Ts! 
Baltimore, MD .........::.2.e 358,117 ees 222 47 
Frederick, (MD c.ccecitscnnasecrse 77,323 4.9 22 5.9 
Howard, MD ...... 128,678 3.2 71 5:1 
Montgomery, MD ..... 447,314 5.0 20 5.8 
Prince Georges, MD 303,262 3.3 65 6.9 
Baltimore City, MD ... ce 386,411 8 246 45 
Barnstable, MA ..... ne 88,589 3.7 46 0 
Bristol, MA ..... is 221,539 1.3 218 4.6 
Essex, MA ..... 305,382 Zo 121 8.8 
Hampden, MA oe 204,303 1.9 172 4.8 
Middlesex, MA ......s:-ceeee 846,931 3.1 82 11.8 
NoOrtol MA i sens ssesssccsevexaees 325,018 2.4 131 10.4 
Plymouth, MA 166,482 1.3 219 6.3 
Suffolk, MA .... 608,285 3.3 66 11.6 
Worcester, MA 321,131 2.5 122 10.8 
Genesee, MI .. “ 165,297 -1.4 313 1.4 
Ingham, MI..... re 174,315 2.0 165 5.6 
Kalamazoo, MI rc 118,342 -1 293 2.3 
Kent, MI ......... as 347,707 1.6 195 2.6 
Macomb, MI i 337,504 3 283 3.5 
Oakland) Mite: crsrsssresyseens 768,629 1.0 236 4.2 
Ottawa, MI ........... ae 118,711 1.8 179 3.5 
Saginaw, MI ... 2A 95,474 -.8 304 2.5 
Washtenaw, MI .. 195,624 iD 267 5.3 
Wayne, MI ..... 866,282 1.2 223 3.5 
Anoka, MN .. 108,989 3.8 40 45 
Dakota, MN .... 153,364 2.6 111 4.7 
Hennepin, MN ee 874,693 2.1 156 Til 
Olmsted MN airessstessservares 82,670 3.9 39 Sal 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Average annual pay 
County' Percent Raniee ne Percent 
change, | ands change, | 
1999-2000 1999-20002 1999-2000 

Ramsey, MN .........::eseee 332,929 1.6 39,069 5.8 
St. Louis, MN .. 1.4 28,903 4.6 
Stearns, MN ..........6 3.1 27,584 4.2 
Harrison, MS ... 4 25,442 48 
Hinds, MS ....... -1.2 30,578 4.6 
Boone, MO 2.8 27,361 3.1 
Clay, MO ..... 0 32,207 6.4 
Greene, MO .... 2.4 26,971 3:2 
Jackson, MO ...... 4 36,056 6.2 
St. Charles, MO . 8.2 29,515 3.8 
St: Louis, MO .....3 5 8 38,145 5.6 
St. Louis City, MO «0... 4 38,612 4] 
Douiglas NE ecrsssscsesscemstene 330,128 2.1 32,356 441 
Lancaster, NE . ; 146,433 1.8 28,511 3.9 
Clark, NV .... 697,575 5.3 Sate 3.4 
Washoe, NV ...... 189,102 3:2 32,748 4.4 
Hillsborough, NH ... 193,796 2.7 39,212 9.1 
Rockingham, NH ... 129,494 44 35,823 9.8 
Atlantic; Nu) c....sec-s 140,141 -.2 31,068 3.4 
Bergen, NJ...... 448,513 5 46,306 7.0 
Burlington, NJ . oie 180,165 8 37,597 47 
Camden, Nu).....:.:c-scses--.000 199,768 “1.1 35,130 3.2 
Essex Nulenctesccencssns cere 363,942 1.6 44,653 3.5 
Gloucester, NJ 86,667 i 32,055 2.8 
Hudson, NJ ..... 238,388 3.4 47,427 10.2 
Mercer, NJ ...... 210,031 3.3 44,658 5:2 
Middlesex, NJ .... 392,427 6 46,487 5.8 
Monmouth, NJ 233,285 PUSS 39,695 5.4 
Morris, NJ ... 275,499 2.8 60,487 19.0 
Ocean, NJ 129,093 2.5 30,447 4.6 
Passaic, NJ ..... Hen 177,364 6 37,759 2.0 
Somerset, NJ ..... sceaceaesauence 173,571 41 54,781 5.1 
Urata IN csuccceensnet cccsrere 237,176 2.2 4.9 
Bernalillo, NM . ; 307,705 2.6 44 
Albany, NY ...... 230,962 1.4 6.1 
Bronx, NY 212,982 2.2 27) 
Broome, NY .... 99,613 12 3.6 
Dutchess, NY .. 109,949 1.9 2.2 
ErioviNNgecee 459,828 1.0 3.0 
Kings, NY .... 441,916 2.3 3.7 
Monroe, NY ; 399,602 9 1.8 
Nassaui Ny ccicutsceceascanres 598,538 1.6 4.4 
New York, NY ........ 2,382,175 3.2 10.3 
Niagara, NY 78,186 12) 3.7 
Oneida, NY ..... 110,684 1.4 3.4 
Onondaga, NY 252,476 7) 3.4 
Orange, NY ..... 119,571 1.6 46 
Queens, NY .... 480,676 1.3 4.4 
Richmond, NY 88,245 1.9 4.2 
Rockland, NY .. 106,361 1.4 4.3 
Suffolk, NY ......... : 578,401 2.3 6.6 
Westchester, NY ...........00. 405,440 2.3 8.3 
Buncombe, NC ................. 106,036 a} 3.8 
Catawba, NC ......... 4 101,321 2.6 4.0 
Cumberland, NC 109,858 1.2 3.9 
Durham, NC ....... 167,191 2.9 12.6 
Forsyth, NC 181,619 1.8 6.3 
Gaston, NC . 77,176 -3.6 4.0 
Guilford, NC ....... 279,889 6 Page) 
Mecklenburg, NC ... 514,223 3.8 5.4 
New Hanover, NC .. 3 87,019 4 4.3 
Wake ING hcceccccsszantenonese 383,705 33 7.4 
GCassiND ei cssccccsccceserseees 81,823 22 44 
Butler, OH ....... 126,189 2.6 ilar 
Cuyahoga, OH 817,572 9 4.2 
Franklin, OH ...... 701,913 2.2 4.6 
Hamilton, OH .. 566,965 8 3.9 
Lake, OH ........ 102,320 iS 24 
Lorain, OH .. 105,988 PS} 1.9 
lvicas; OH... 238,450 6 2.3 
Mahoning, OH 112,531 -.6 3.0 
Montgomery, OH ... 303,352 4 2.6 
Sta OF Mersccesr marae 175,535 Ay, 24 
Summit OW Mavsccscssascscetevee 266,001 4 4.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County' Percent Ranked by Percent 
2000 change, ‘ Sante, 2000 change, 
1999-2000 1999-20008 1999-20007 

Trumbull, OH sue 94,382 -1.3 311 32,785 1.0 
Oklahoma, OK . . 414,239 2.9 93 29,216 4.6 
MUNSON tcc as 340,671 25 125 31,157 3.7 
Clackamas, OR .. 133,065 2.2 148 32,482 4.0 
Lane, OR ......... 139,710 11 233 27,877 3.5 
Marion, OR ...... 127,558 2.0 166 28,116 2.9 
Multnomah, OR .. os 453,274 eal 158 36,796 6.2 
Washington, OR .............5 224,033 4.3 27 44,459 13.4 
Allegheny, PA ........:c0:00:000 711,068 1.2 226 36,727 rats! 
Berks, PA .... a 168,068 1.8 182 32,007 3.3 
Bucks, PA .... 244,317 2.5 126 34,059 3.4 
Chester, PA . 216,777 25 127 43,762 6.9 
Cumberland, PA . 123,998 -1.3 312 32,811 3.2 
Dauphin, PA .... 172,465 Pal 159 33,680 2.2 
Delaware, PA 212,540 1.0 238 36,828 5.5 
Ene PA. ocicscon 131,700 PS) 128 28,368 1.8 
Lackawanna, PA. aoe 98,383 -.7 303 27,663 75 
Lancaster, PA .......sccsce 218,280 1.8 183 30,809 4.6 
LORIGRE PAs cccsse..ccsvsesstcasssss 171,175 2.0 167 35,274 2.5 
Luzerne, PA ..... eo 143,066 2.2 149 27,855 PAT 
Montgomery, PA .... 481,011 28 141 43,810 6.5 
Northampton, PA ... 87,846 3.0 89 30,767 3.1 
Philadelphia, PA .... 668,793 1.5 203 39,700 4.5 
Westmoreland, PA . oe 134,436 1.0 239 27,992 1.3 
Yorc PAs. ncn on 167,757 ie. 150 30,926 3.3 
Providence, RI . 290,809 1.7 192 33,410 4.0 
Charleston, SC ... om 182,793 1.3 221 27,680 4.8 
Greenville, SC... 233,062 2.6 115 31,281 4.0 
HOMY; SC sissesseonss a5 99,124 oer 193 22,883 5.4 
Lexington, SC . 81,341 2.0 168 27,505 3.5 
Richland, SC ....... es 207,508 6 264 29,627 41 
Spartanburg, SC . ae 119,791 5 270 30,596 3.4 
Minnehaha, SD ... 105,837 Ss 75 28,212 Su, 
Davidson, TN ... 434,901 1.5 204 34,863 5.4 
Hamilton, TN 188,161 1.8 184 30,574 4.0 
KNOX, TIN n.cescscce 202,688 3.4 60 30,090 41 
Rutherford, TN . is 76,993 2.5 129 31,132 3.6 
Shel yleTiN i secteeeaeccseesevee 500,255 1.0 240 34,357 Pas 
OU NT so siencetssssscaeensseincucens 87,850 2.1 160 25,193 41 
Bexar, TX ..... 648,942 22 151 29,923 5.2 
Brazoria, TX . 75,417 2.8 100 34,367 3.3 
Cameron, TX 109,115 5.4 11 21,553 2.6 
Collin, TX ..... 167,956 5.9 10 40,509 5.8 
Dallas, TX .... 1,567,626 4.2 30 44,381 ets 
Denton, TX .. 119,722 Sol, 47 29,298 4.0 
El Paso, TX.. 251,557 1.5 205 25,069 3.2 
Fort Bend, TX .. se 87,763 2.4 133 35,801 5.1 
Galveston, UX: eicscsancasersencs 86,844 -1.0 306 29,518 4.0 
SUAITIG te corsaroaucceactce sons 1,840,442 2.8 101 41,869 Tha 
Hidalgo, TX .. se 163,443 Tfpi 5 21,671 PAG 
Jefferson, TX 120,815 ta 234 31,277 8 
Lubbock, TX .... 115,422 1.9 175 26,297 6.3 
Mc Lennan, TX ... 98,076 1.0 241 27,034 241 
Montgomery, TX . 76,865 5.0 21 32,119 9.7 
Nueces, TX ..... 142,309 8 250 28,187 47 
Potter, TX . Toole pA 254 26,552 2.8 
Smith, TX .. Ven 83,353 2.8 102 29,509 3.6 
NVALUE, IK pecnzzopestecenvonssne: 703,025 3.5 56 35,438 5.0 
UVAVIS Dtesersccteesy cevectase 538,193 5.1 17 41,332 7.0 
Williamson, TX . aed 76,588 9.5 2 50,415 -4.5 
Davis, UT «..:.... sed 84,640 3.2 76 27,711 P 
Salt Lake, UT 531,240 2.6 116 32,192 5.0 
Utah, UT ... 142,369 4.5 24 27,891 5.0 
Weber, UT .... 86,404 4 280 26,644 2.5 
Chittenden, VT . 95,343 5.1 18 34,288 4.2 
Arlington, VA....... 157,906 41 37 52,846 7.1 
Chesterfield, VA .. A 107,932 2.1 161 31,880 3.5 
Fairfax, VA csccsecceestarseneesrve 537,647 6.7 7 51,576 10.3 
FIGMINICO;. VAL Sccescctscecsressreees 165,617 2.4 134 36,138 5.8 
Loudoun, VA .... = 87,265 11.9 1 54,141 3.6 
Prince William, VA .. 78,209 4.3 28 28,986 5.5 
Alexandria, VA .... 91,818 5.1 19 42,101 6.1 
Chesapeake, VA . 81,294 2.1 162 26,069 4.2 
Newport News, VA .......0++ 93,607 1.8 185 30,261 5.4 
Norfolk, WA. <cccctesssesasseeaze- 145,197 ES 284 32,179 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


eo percent | *Poreont aon 
1999-20002 Ps 00° 1999-20002 


Richmond, VA ........0:seeee 166,923 1.4 38,635 6.1 
Roanoke City, VA . 75,894 3.0 29,487 4.6 
Virginia Beach, VA............- 165,610 3.6 25,414 4.4 
Clark, WA .. 113,910 1.5 32,163 6.0 
King, WA . 1,162,290 27, 47,459 3.0 
Pierce, WA ..... 241,654 4.2 29,854 4.2 
Snohomish, W 209,557 -1.2 35,091 3.6 
Spokane, WA.... 188,843 2.9 29,760 7.9 
Thurston, WA . 84,277 1.6 31,745 6.9 
Yakima, WA ... 94,233 1.9 23,237 3.7 
Kanawha, WV 112,920 oA 30,156 Su 
Brown, WI .. ye 142,359 eal 31,538 2.9 
Dane SWilize cc -cecs,zccsspeecscves 274,353 2.6 32,817 5.5 
Milwaukee, WI... 528,837 5 34,744 3.1 
Outagamie, WI .. = 94,364 2.9 30,769 44 
Racine, WI ........ 79,160 =.9 32,536 -.6 
Waukesha, WI .. 222,877 Wee 35,767 De 
Winnebago, W1 ......-...0++ 90,256 2.2 33,622 elk 
San JUan PRG cwncccccssenyses 327,187 3.8 21,312 3.5 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 

> Data are not available for release. 
? Percent changes were computed from 


annual employment and pay data adjusted for Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


noneconomic county reclassifications. See Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

3 Rankings for percent change in counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 


employment are based on the 314 counties that covered workers in the United States 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands} 


I 
Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor force.......ceecseseseteteteteeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 | 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EMployed: ouic2c7cccsccscssvecsscstewenvavend 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQVIGUIEUT @ Scns sc, acsss-vecvesescceress, cane 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............! 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Unemployed iiss. cucevsncsceccsatescecsecees 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate.......... cece Les) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force.............cscssssesssees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
(In thousands] 


Industry | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
! 


Total EMPLOYMOEM Es sacccccaveccscctesevaacsesass 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 | 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,213 
PFIVEIG SOCOM ae crcnscscecechavesshimaraee 89,956 | 91,872 | $5,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,341 
GQOOdS=PLOGUCING scisiacscaacesecsccodesecececastch | 23,231 | 23,352 | 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,122 
HUG ersesssnctcstnece acess cacxctbecscctesas ce 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
CONSIMIGH ON ess cossccsceescarsinteesezs snares 4,492 | 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
Manufacturing: scscissstsscscacessasvoncscssneses 18,104 | 18,075 | 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 

| 
SOlViCe-ProdUclng i. scccaceccsscacengnesazneecect | 85,370 | 87,361 | 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,092 
Transportation and public utilities.......J 5,718 5,811) | 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade icin sscsscacianccieccteesace 5,997 5,981 | 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Petal rad@icsccvccacscsucnansenaveascotoccacecesed 19,356 19,773 | 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,488 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 6,602 | 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 Thi ototey 7,560 7,624 
SIOIWIGGS ciuseeaiascracgaacueentiareccotecereeened 29,052 30,197 | 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 41,024 
GOVErAMGUIN fcc carrecsteneeee ease | 18,645 | 18,841 | 19,128 | 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
FOOL. ....sssesssssesscneessnneeenstseaesceceee 2,969 | 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
Shetteavacsccaccsnsuvasdsaetcecinoa saves acteceacact 4,408 | 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
LOCO cae Sate ohn einecomeenerasssatond 11,267 | 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 13,377 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: | 

AVETAQS WOCKSY NOUES iiomcccaa< cescarsnesqveunseaarreatesssenacta | 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... | 10.57 10.83 ede 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:css:s004 363.61 373.64 385.86; 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: | 

Average Weekly NOurS.........cccccccssceeseeescerseenseenseeeeee | 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........ccccceced 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........c::0000 | 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: | | 

Average weekly NOUIS........cccsscsssssssesnsensesessesenee 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:0c0e00004 } 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)................:04 537.70 553.63 573.00} 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........cssesssescssscesscssereensensrs | 41.0| 41.4 42.0} 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:c+004 11.46} 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... | 469.86, 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: | | 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........cscescesesseseseereneeseeeseens 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4) 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:.0.c+++4 13.43) 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............0+4 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: | 

Average weekly HOUIS...........scscsessceseerserseeseneeaees 38.2} 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... = 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 


Retail trade: 


Average Weekly NOUIS........:ccccescecescssceseseseseeseneneees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in Gollars)........seeeees 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::11100 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: | 

Average weekly NOUIS...........:cseeeseeeteeeerereseeeteces 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. wl 10.82 PASS. 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: | 

Average Weekly NOUIS........:cccseceeseseresererestsecesrenees 32.5 32:5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 342.55 350.35 358.80} 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Civilian workers” 146.5! 148.0| 149.5| 150.6} 152.5) 153.8] 155.6} 156.8) 158.4 1.0 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrk@nsccrcssr-sesttecescccrcoescopyecsene-cvessneccoumeceuerseuas 148.4 149.9) 151.5] 152.5| 154.4| 156.0} 157.7; 158.9) 160.5 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical............:ssceseeneeee 146.7| 148.3; 150.0; 151.3} 153.2) 154.3) 156.7) 157.5) 158.5 6 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 1.6 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical...... 148.6} 150.1 151.8} 152.8) 155.3] 156.8} 158.8) 160.0) 162.0 1.3 4.3 

Blue-collar WOrKeLS. .........:cccececeseseeeesenees 142.7| 144.1 145.6} 146.5) 148.2) 149.3) 151.1 152.0) 153.7 11 3.7 

Service occupations... 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 ao 4.2 

Workers, by industry. division: 

GOOdS=PlOdUCING eerecsscssrsscstecestasecccccsvorsren cctececressuursceseas ct? 144.9] 146.6] 148.0/ 148.8] 150.7} 152.2) 153.3) 154.4) 156.3 ded 37; 
Manufacturing... 146.0 147.5} 148.7] 149.3) 151.3) 152.6] 153.3) 154.6) 156.6 1.3 3.5 

Service-producing 147.1 148.4; 150.1 151.1 153.0| 155.4] 156.4) 157.6] 159.1 1.0 4.0 
SORVAICES voce ccarersancensvssscncaeceusvenr™ 148.0 149.3 151-2 152.4 154.3 155.4 158.1 159.0 160.2 8 3.8 

Health services 145.9] 147.5) 149.0) 150.7} 152.5} 154.6) 156.7} 158.3} 160.5 1.4 5.2 
Hospitals............ a 146.3 147.7 149.5 151.3 153.2 155.6 158.2 160.0 162.3 1.4 5.9 
EgucationiallSGIVICGS -sexcccr oes ceceseasramiressnectnenanestreesens=ee 146.5} 146.8} 149.7} 150.6) 151.7) 152.2) 156.1 156.6) 157.1 3 3.6 
Public admninibtraton sinc canner csenraien senses 145.7) 146.1) 146.9) 148.3] 150.6, 151.9) 153.8) 155.2) 156.5 8 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 146.6] 148.0] 149.6] 150.7| 152.6] 154.0] 156.0} 157.2) 158.7 1.0 4.0 
Private industry WOFrKEIS...............csccscesseeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeens 146.8] 148.5} 149.9] 150.9} 153.0! 154.5] 155.9} 157.2 158.9 1.1 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .....:.c.0ccervecccssecsessssarsesccusecs 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4; 156.0 160.9 159.0 ied 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White=Collar WOPK ONS czccscncsssssstrscceseostspveccvescserencsecncesrassteess 149.3) 151.1 152.6] 153.6} 155.7; 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9 1.1 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:eseecereesesseeeeeesesees 149.4 151.3 152.9 154.1 156.5 158.1 159.6 160.9 162.8 1.2 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 148.4; 150.7) 152.2) 153.7) 156.3} 157.5) 159.2 160.3} 161.5 i 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|_ 151.1 152.7, 154.4) 155.3) 157.3) 159.4; 160.2) 161.8; 164.4 1.6 4.5 
Sales OCCUDATONS Yettemsncas ccsurrcecnsvsnr seve recvereceasrtsneccertrses 148.9] 150.3) 151.2) 151.4) 152.3] 154.5) 155.0) 156.7! 157.7 6 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...; 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 157.7 159.5 160.8 162.8 1.2 4.3 
BlUS-CollariwOrkers:caseccecstssss<cxtencsoceccuessavesasvarectspnaeteacerss4 142.6} 144.1 145.5| 146.4| 148.2) 149.3) 151.0} 151.9) 153.6 teal 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 151.8 152.5 153.7 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4; 151.5 153.6 1.4 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations..... Bell PRRs) 138.6 139.9} 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6 146.3 148.7 1.6 4.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 146.4) 148.1 149.4) 150.4 152.2 153.4 154.9 156.5 158.7 1.4 4.3 
Service OCCUPALIONS. ..........:ssecseeeesesesesees 143.9} 145.4) 146.6} 148.1 150.0} 151.3) 152.6] 154.8) 156.4 1.0 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ ........:...-. 145.3) 146.9] 148.4, 149.5) 151.4) 152.7) 154.3] 155.5} 157.1 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-DrOGUCING tecccnvsecenccssceseeUenssctesstssactsssstenersuasasssuecsrrs 144.8; 146.6) 147.9} 148.8; 150.7) 152.1 153-1 154.4) 156.2 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:cscescseeeseeeeseeeeseeeed 144.2) 145.9) 147.2} 148.2} 150.1 151.5} 152.5) 153.7} 155.5 1.2 3.6 
White-collar occupations.......... 4 148.1 150.1 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 1.3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. mt ee t46:5 148.4 149.6 150.5} 153.0 155.0 155.3 156.5 158.4 1.2 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations......... | 142.8 144.4; 145.8 146.8); 148.2 149.3 150.8 151.9 153.6 1.1 3.6 
CONSUUCTION Sc <csccssensseececerssoonsencsnsesscesesnsssstervorsncraesarsess 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7| 148.2) 150.3) 151.7} 153.0) 1541 ars 4.0 
Mamtactisringsscccvccssscvecsrssceceaertssecsssseoseacutescarvaciecssesveses> 146.0} 147.5} 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6] 152.2} 154.6) 156.6 1.3 3.5 
White-collar occupations....... 148.2 150.2 151.4) 151.5 154.2 156.0 156.0 156.9 159.1 1.4 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 146.2) 148.2); 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0} 153.8) 154.5} 156.7 1.3 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations......... «| 144.4) 145.6] 146.7) 147.8} 149.1 150.0) 151.3} 152.7) 154.6 1.2 3.7 
DUTADIOS Sersteerccesscescssesecisdts teseroscecbenctaccnastiveetencereay octet 146.5} 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8) 153.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9 1.0 3.4 
Nondurables..ccccccsccscscoussvsscvcacstespvseesureerdeeceuantonevicseorenes 144.9} 146.0) 147.5) 147.7! 150.4) 151.6] 152.0) 153.2; 156.0 1.8 ShA 
SOMVICE-PKOGUCING:-creccssesscceaseccoveacesautevssss sactersvscsvessavsncvaved 147.4; 149.1 150.6} 151.7) 153.8) 155.3) 156.9} 158.2) 159.9 11 4.0 
Excluding|salestoCcupatiOnS:crerscerceessesevserteeseesserente } 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 152.2) 154.6] 156.0} 157.8) 159.0} 160.9 ae: 441 
White-collari OCCUPAatlONS 5, <<..scssssccceccosvenssvcsststsesverccassoed 149.3} 151.0) 152.6) 153.7; 155.8) 157.4) 159.0] 160.3} 162.1 11 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.3} 152.1 153.9) 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9} 162.2 164.1 Ue 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations... 141.8) 143.1 144.5) 145.3) 147.7) 148.7; 150.9) 151.0} 153.2 1.2 3.7 
Service occupations....... wef 143.6) 145.1 146.3) 147.9) 149.6] 150.8} 152.2) 154.2} 155.9 1.1 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities... eeeeeeeeeeeeeed 143.9) 145.7) 147.4) 148.3) 150.5; 152.4) 153.5) 155.5} 157.3 WA 4.5 
Mransportatlon.cncicccecsccesssecssssassssccseeaccassecsacsscasvsccusaassod 140.4) 141.8 142.8 143.9 145.4 146.9 148.2 151.1 152.5 9 49 
Public utilities... 148.6} 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 157.3) 159.8] 160.7| 161.5) 163.9 1:5) 4.2 
Communications...... oot 148.4) 150.9) 153.9) 154.7) 158.3} 161.1 162.8; 163.4) 166.0 1.6 4.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. sf 148.9) 151.0} 152.9] 153.4) 156.0) 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 1.4 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade@............secsessecsessseresensensseees 145.6] 147.3) 148.3) 149.4; 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.5) 156.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccssssesseceeeeeeeneeee 146.4) 148.1 149.6} 150.6} 152.6) 153.9} 155.4 = - - - 
Wholesale trade............sece 150.0} 151.8} 152.1 154.4, 155.1 157.8) 158.6) 159.5} 161.9 eS) 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 149.6) 151.1 152.7} 154.9) 156.9) 158.5} 160.0] 160.6] 162.3 1.1 3.4 
Retailittade ccscrsssercsxesxasteseeve 143.2; 144.8; 146.2; 146.6) 148.7} 149.7) 150.9} 153.2; 153.5 2 3.2 
General merchandise Stores...........ccssscsseseeseseesesceeeseed 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4) 147.3 149.4 149.7 150.9 152.4 1.0 3.5 
FOOCIStONOS 5. ccetescsesscsasccssereescaracccracevscctstvastsetectesee ees 140.1 142.5} 143.4) 144.5! 146.1 148.2} 149.7) 151.7) 152.9 8 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Sontinued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


1989 = 100] 
en 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
T 1 oT 
' 3 12 
Series months | months 
| Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 
inance, insurance, and real estate 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 2.4 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........ccccscscssceesseesceencesee 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 2.9 5:3 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 4.5 6.6 
Insurance 149.9! 151.3] 154.8] 155.2} 157.6] 159.3) 159.9} 161.3] 164.0 qe7, 4.1 
ervices 149.4 151.2 152.9 154.1 156.5 157.8 160.0 161.0 162.6 1.0 3.9 
Business services 154.2} 156.3) 157.5) 158.4) 160.5) 163.0) 165.2) 166.2] 166.3 =f 3.6 
Health services... «=| 145.8) 147.5] 149.0] 150.6} 152.7] 154.7] 156.8} 158.4] 160.6 1.4 5.2 
Hospitals............ -| 145.8} 147.5} 149.2) 151.1 153.5) 155.9) 158.4; 160.3; 162.8 1.6 6.1 
Educational services...... { 154.0) 154.9) 158.8} 159.9] 162.3) 162.6] 166.4) 167.6] 168.5 i) 3.8 
Colleges And WHIVErSHiOS - <2. c5.ccrsssvccrtsnsccnsessvecassccsonel 154.6 155.5 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 4 3.6 
HOM ANUTAGHIIING, sreccrscsvasescersctscaanccaracsassecvegececsreeeeycornas 146.7| 148.4) 150.0} 151.1] 153.1] 154.7/ 156.3] 157.6] 159.3 14 4.0 
VM IIRO-CONAE WOFKONS 35. ceascncnesesuevteovacnsevtuastevesnavcotuonstons 149.2} 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.8) 157.5) 159.0) 160.5) 162.2 11 441 
Excluding Sales OCCUDALIONS cc. <icccceccescoupocsvccsssccttes’ 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 1570 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 ee. 4.3 
ERIG-COMAT GEGUDRUOS: oncoscccicesisncicncssansssinancnsvedencesvyyed 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 135 3.6 
SAIVICG OCCUDAHON Sic. aacnscscitctsashacousticancenmnscsese|, | 143:5) 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 1.2 4.3 
aNd local QOVErNMENt WOFkKELS..........ccscesceeceereseeesenees| 145.5 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 6 3:9) 
cers, by occupational group: 
G-CONGAN WOIKORS. csctce sc csncacncctcecnechessnnsstrncauossmecmerenevextereny 144.9| 145.3) 147.3) 148.3) 149.5} 150.4) 153.7) 154.4) 155.2 35) 3.8 
ofessional specialty and technical... aaa 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 3 3.5 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial.................4. 147.0} 147.2) 149.2) 150.7) 152.4) 153.7) 156.4) 157.6) 159.5 1.2 4.7 
{ministrative support, including clerical..............::sc0 145.9| 146.5| 148.3) 149.4) 150.7} 151.6; 154.2) 155.6) 156.9 8 44 
E-CONE WIN KEN S: 5 csp scacsussacvevessexecsvacecssnssevstouanrconssssestaeysr4 143.7} 144.2) 145.9) 147.2) 148.6) 149.0) 151.5} 153.2) 154.0 $) 3.6 
kers, by industry division: 
VIOCS: cance casa vengenWl¥ Sates seiasncssacsavsnassasnseasnvsaceciacansussedsexsse) 145.2} 145.5) 148.0) 148.9) 149.9) 150.6) 154.4) 154.9} 155.5 4 3.7 
ervices excluding Ft OE Rae, Sea 145.2} 145.8} 147.6] 148.8) 150.1 151.9] 154.5} 156.1 157.9 1.2 Ge 
FIGANE SCIWICES So issccesusocciscciscacessoxacvansetrosescseccucessseassany 147.3/ 147.9} 150.0) 151.6) 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5) 160.4 11 5.5 
FHOSDIEANS ooou-c ss snnsosnceesevesacsossscaseuvecctorscsectensvossrnsctrese? 147.9} 148.4; 150.7) 152.0) 152.2) 154.7) 157.4) 159.1 160.7 1.0 5.6 
Educational services.. 145.0 145.2 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 ie 3:5 
SCHOONS 5 cascsscssearassctasescesses | 145.3) 145.5) 148.2} 149.0) 149.9} 150.5} 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 2 35 
Elementary and secondary. i 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5) 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 2 3.3 
Colleges and UNiversities. ...........cssccsseessceeseeeseesees 147.4 147.6 150.5 151;7, 153.7} 154.3) 153.8 159.6 160.0 3 41 
Bic acl ministration ee eee eee ee ee 145.7| 146.1 146.9} 148.3; 150.6} 151.9} 151.9} 155.2} 156.5 8 3.9 


yst (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


;, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
ynsists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
1 | ee 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. , June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Civilian Workers eens ete eee eee 144.0| 145.4] 147.0/ 147.9] 149.5} 150.8; 152.3 153.4, 154.8 0.9 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 146.2] 147.6} 149.2} 150.2} 151.7) 153.1 154.5} 155.6] 157.0 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and teChniCal............:.sssseseeereeees 144.9 146.4 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.- 154.2 155.1 155.6 3 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............. 148.6; 149.9] 151.6] 152.4; 154.0] 155.8} 156.7) 158.1 160.7 1.6 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.............. 145.5 146.9] 148.5 149.6) 151.6 152,7 154.6 155.7 157.3 1.0 3.8 

Blue-collar WOrker. .....ccscesseseeeseeseeeeeees 139.2! 140.6] 142.0] 142.9] 144.7/ 146.0} 147.6} 148.5} 149.7 8 3.5 

Service occupations... 143.0} 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 148.6} 149.7) 151.2} 153.0) 154.2 8 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS =r OGUCHIG sesextenssenneccccusvenceroscestenmedsnaecreauasssunansasaceeery 141.3} 143.0! 144.3] 145.3] 147.0] 147,6) 149.5) 150.5) 151.8 9 3.3 
Manufacturing... 142.9] 144.4) 145.7) 146.5! 148.5} 150.0) 150.7} 151.7} 153.1 9 3.1 

S@IVICE=PlOGUCING asccceseserecccseses:tsrsereaccunsvaceca\nssaacekcnassWicteret 145.0/ 146.3] 148.0) 148.9} 150.5} 151.7) 153.4) 154.5} 155.9 9 3.6 
SOrviCeStraseercveeccrevevseercessenestvee sasesexsectcanmencineessrranscvneteresom 146.6; 147.9| 149.9} 151.0/ 152.6) 1653.6) 156.2} 157.1 158.1 6 3.6 

HG AUNSOIVIGE Sine seersoracesscesesotweresbapsancntevcasarostcesresensasoneee 143.8; 145.3] 146.7) 148.3) 149.8] 151.8) 153.7} 155.5) 157.3 1.2 5.0 
Hospitals........... 142.6] 143.8] 145.6) 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 15:5) 9159:5)) 57.2 11 5.6 
Educational SCNViC@Ssissscc caress. cosysascomrecss(occecrreeetnuccnteameres 145.3} 145.6) 148.9) 149.6) 150.5} 151.0} 154.6) 155.1 155.3 at 3:2 
Public administration ............ssscssssssssessesssssssssesceseesesssseeen 142.5) 142.9) 144.6] 146.1; 147.6) 148.7] 150.3] 151.6] 152.5 6 3.3 
INOMPrieaiAUS CHUN eco ec eee et eae ee see cerce-eeseeatatannaabersetecsescocenes 144.2} 145.5) 147.2) 148.1 149.7} 149.7) 152.6} 153.8) 155.0 8 3.5 
Private industry WOrkeTS. .........-...-ssseceeeeeeeeeee teeter teers 143.9} 145.4] 146.8} 147.7| 149.4 150.9] 152.1] 153.3) 154.7 9 35 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........cccescesceceesescesseeceseseeees 143.5} 145.1 146.5} 147.6] 149.5} 150.8) 152.2} 153.3) 154.9 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-Collar WOrKGISixccccs.ssseccoccrocessvescescncopacceasveet corsecnsecca 146.6] 148.3) 149.7| 150.6} 152.3) 153.8) 154.8) 156.1 157.7 1.0 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4 1SSs7, 156.9 158.6 als 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 155.9 156.7 5 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 149.2] 150.7} 152.3) 153.0) 154.7} 156.5) 157.2} 158.6) 161.3 leh 4.3 
Sales occupations............sscc0 146.7; 147.9] 149.0) 148.7) 149.2) 151.5} 151.2) 152.6} 153.6 a 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, includi 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 156.5 158.2 ileal 3.9 
BUG -CON ar WOIKONS :ncencsscsecaccrsusvacs ch-esvaseatcnseataseecetoacsnsress 139.1 140.5} 141.9} 142.8) 144.6) 145.9) 147.5) 148.3) 149.6 9 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 138.9) 140.6) 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148.4 149.2 5 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 140.7 141.6 142.9 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 149.0 150.5 1.0 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations............ 134.1 135.2 136.5 137.6 139.5 140.7 142.1 142.8 144.8 1.4 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 154.2 U2 4.2 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........ssesccsseescersssesencsssecsessteseeeee] 141.0] 142.5) 143.5) 144.9] 146.4) 147.5] 148.7) 150.6) 152.0 9 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 142.1] 143.7| 145.0] 146.0} 147.7] 149.0! 150.3) 151.5} 152.7 8 3.4 
| 

Workers, by industry division: 

OOS PrOGUGHIG sre caevcesacrrwacenesettsoractatecerecetrurscensroneactaees 141.3} 143.0} 144.3) 145.2} 147.0} 148.6) 149.5} 150.5) 151.7 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............:ceseeseseesseeeseeeee 140.5} 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7} 149.7) 150.9 8 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPAIONS............scsesesesenesscsesesssssersseesoed 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 150.5 152.3 152.6 153.6 155.0 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.2 144.9 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5 150.8 151.7 152.9 8 rail 
Blue-collar occupations..... 139.0] 140.5} 142.0) 143.1 144.7| 146.1 147.4} 148.4; 149.6 8 3.4 
Construction............. 136.0} 138.0} 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3) 147.0 5 3.4 
Manufacturing....... 142.9} 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5) 150.0} 150.7) 151.7} 153.1 9 ci 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS............sesceseesetsctseseseeeeeeeeeees 145.8; 147.7) 148.7; 149.2) 151.1 152.7; 152.8) 153.3) 154.9 1.0 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.7) 145.6) 146.6} 147.5) 149.9) 150.5) 150.5} 151.0) 152.3 9 aan 
Blue-collar occupations..... 140.8 142.0 143.4 144.6 146.4) 147.8 149.1 150.3 151.7 9 3.6 
Durables. 22 icrencrnscae wf 143.0} 144.7] 146.1 147.3) 149.0; 150.5} 151.5} 151.7} 153.9 9 3.3 
Nondurrablesicc.srescccconcssscactscsresservtectcscrcseressneccexorucreonrerse 142.7| 143.9} 145.0} 145.4) 147.5| 149.0) 149.3 153.9) 151.9 11 3.0 
SOmviCe-ProdUchng:cscccscsevecsccecave-cocetrecsestesececensvseceenees 145.0] 146.5] 147.9] 148.9] 150.5] 151.9] 153.2) 151.9] 156.1 1.0 3:7, 
Excluding sales occupations. 145.3) 146.9) 148.3) 149.4; 151.3) 152.6) 154.2 156.1 157.2 the! 3.9 
White-collarioGcupations:cc.ctc-ca-cservevceevsnocecsvecsrsocescesectcd 146.9} 148.5) 150.0) 150.9} 152.5} 154.0} 155.2) 157.2) 158.2 led 3.7 
Excluding sales oCCUpatiONS...............s:esccscssercseseeeeed 147.8} 149.6; 151.2) 152.3) 154.3] 155.6] 157.2} 158.2} 160.4 1.1 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... 139.1 140.3} 141.6) 142.2) 144.3) 145.3] 147.5) 148.1 149.4 9 3.5 
Service occupations...... 141.1 142.5) 143.5] 1448) 146.1 147.2} 148.4) 149.4, 151.6 9 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities. 138.5) 140.0) 141.3) 142.3) 143.7| 145.7} 146.7] 149.2} 150.5 9 47 
INPANSPONtAM ON See recccteccercecexhcesvscsoravncetcencressccueseroecpvercd 134.9} 136.2} 137.4) 138.6] 139.8) 141.6] 142.6) 145.7} 147.4 1.2 5.4 
PUBHGIU BGS rnncccecscesseccscecerteanertesurccovacesvrsceretercoraeare 143.2; 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0} 152.0) 153.6} 154.3 ‘6 3.8 
Communications 143.4) 145.0) 146.7) 147.4; 149.2} 151.8) 153.3} 155.2) 155.3 il 44 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 143.0 144.7 145.9 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 151.7 153.0 9 his} 
Wholesale and retail trade............ --| 143.8) 145.5] 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6) 152.1 153.0 6 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccseeseeseseseeeeeeenee 145.2 146.8 148.2 149.0 150.7 151.9 153.1 - - 3 = 
Wholesaleitrades osc .ccrccsssiccereitssssertucnsisvstarecrenscctters 147.4) 149.4 149.6; 151.6) 151.6; 154.5) 154.1 154.8) 157.2 1.6 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.9} 149.7) 151.3) 153.2} 154.9} 156.5] 157.4] 157.9] 159.4 9 2.9 
Retail trade 142.1 143.5} 144.8) 145.2} 146.9) 147.8} 148.8] 150.7; 150.9 a 27 
General merchandise stores. | 137.8) 138.5) 139.7} 142.2} 143.8] 145.5] 145.7] 146.5} 147.9 1.0 2.9 
FOOGSIONOSacrcssseescressrseecrevonssisstereovtnvarevsocescerrarehreetceet 136.7} 139.5} 140.2) 141.6] 143.3] 144.5} 145.7) 146.7] 148.0 9 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
T 
| a: 12 
Series | months | months 
| Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 

; : T =f T 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccecccceseeeeeeeeee 148.7 149.5 A517 1S1e7 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3] 2.8 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUpations. ....c.csassatecensecerscececeeeseree 150.2 181.5 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 3.4 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.. 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4) 170.8 173.2 iWAl-ze 181.2 5.5 7.0 
UENSENCUING scare corse ncexn n ares teevev ena ntabintionattexcecceetereeacracesel 145.5 146.6 150.7 150.8 152.4 153.3 153.6 155.0 1574 1.4 3.1 
Services........ 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.8 153.8 155.0 1S7ea 158.2 159.5 8 3.7 
Business services 152.0 154.1 155.3 156.0 158.2 160.8 162.8 163.7 164.0 v3 3.7 
Health: SOMICOS. ans csusecanshsuveansannn sana benbeuanereseuasovenncce 143.5 145.3 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 2 5.0 
BAS Oia hs Petar once east or ounseciacsnGancchamtesheniteensteee 143.3 144.9 146.8 148.5 151.0 153.3 155.4 157.1 141 5.8 
Educational services | 149.6 153.4 154.3 155.4 156 159.6 160.5 161.2 4 3.7 
Colleges and universities 149.4 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 159.9 2 3.8 
NORIMARUFAGHITIAGS. soiscececaacsaaseccssusuassccantenskancsineeccecnsaate 145.5 146.9 147.9 149.5 150.9 15252 153.5 155.0 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers 148.2 149.6 150.6 152.3 153.8 155.0 156.4 158.0 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:csccssesesseseeeerenees 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 153.9 15533 156.9 158.3 160.1 11 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations ww| 187.4 138.9 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 8 3.3 
SOIVICS OCCUPAHONS sos once va ccnsenuvesnactusvancacnsencascsecctsvens | 140.9 142.4 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 9 3.7 
State and local government WOFKOLS.ccscecceccssnsssessecsesseeeee| 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3 150.2 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 te) 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
WI Da-CORNDF WONKOI Siu, <.ccsinccecssnscvedesnntdcacecstanctitenndeceasnnnceens 144.1 144.5 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152-7 153.3 153.9 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical. ...........cscssseesseeseees 144.3) 144.7} 147.4; 148.2) 149.1 149.8) 153.0) 153.4) 153.6 A 3.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. | 144.9) 145.1 147.3) 148.8) 150.1 151.5] 153:9) 155.1 156.6 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 142.4) 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8; 150.9 151.9 wi 3.3 
BhiIe-COMAN WONK ONS sss <sosesseacencius<assesnvnsscsssnediancsonsesssspossaisven 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 te) 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 

SOR INCS oa apc cht cca nns ee teen cWesean odie ttetetnanpseeevSins oneaverecd 144.6 144.9 147.9 148.7 149.5 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 Fe 3.4 
Services excluding SCHOOIsS ©...........e-seesessesseseeseeeneens 144.3] 144.8] 146.7| 147.9] 149.1] 150.7) 153.2) 154.9) 156.7 1.2 51 
EINER SIUC onan caps steers stabs noni esdte aiazinceaavisekosunssss 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 1.3 5.3 
PRISER a oo esse tc asteniatiac ci anv bus etna neetrco ttasivaeiis soe 145.3 145.6 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 155.7 157.7 1.3 §.5 
EERO INCE SINAC aac assoc cece oases we exe ned easesnce 144.5 144.8 148.0 148.7 149.5 150.0 153.6 154.0 154.2 ri 3.1 
SGHOONS sive sashes co-cesdoectnave 144.7 144.9 148.1 148.9 149.7 150.2 153.8 154.1 154.3 at 3.1 
Elementary and secondary. 144.5} 144.6) 147.9} 148.5) 149.0) 149.5} 152.8) 153.1 153.4 2 3.0 
Colleges ANd UNIVETSITICS............:csscesssersersstesseeneee 144.9 145.6 148.3 149.5 151.4 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 A 3.6 
Public administration” .........:c.ccccscsssssssssssssssessseeeeeceseneeesssen 142.5, 142.9] 144.6] 146.1] 147.6| 148.7| 150.3; 151.6] 152.5 6 3.3 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (exciuding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. ‘ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
— 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ; June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Private INGUStry WOFKEIS.........ssessesessessesessessesnesneseensencenensens 153.8] 155.7) 157.5) 158.6] 161.5) 163.2) 165.2} 166.7) 169.3 1.6 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-eallar WOTKElSecsoscceeecee ere ecatcsnanceccxcrsesscassstestszearsare> 156.3; 158.5) 160.4) 161.5) 165.2} 167.4) 169.5) 171.2) 173.5 igs 5.0 
Bilite-co llr WOLKeISeeess sesso sseec.ccansctvecyacectecsr-snsssirescsvenvreeses 3} 150.0/ 151.6] 153.1) 154.1) 155.7] 156.7; 158.3} 159.2} 162.2 1.9 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOOdS:PrOGUCING seerartecreeeterrscasversecstnnanseeenrernnse-eeeracpescare 152.3} 154.2) 155.7} 156.2) 158.5} 159.6] 160.8} 162.6) 165.8 2.0 4.6 
SOVICE-POGUCING << eersecsees-ccrecosssrancnsennsersesrsssdeveneteateiscensen 154.0 156.0] 157.9] 159.4) 162.6} 164.6) 167.1) 168.4) 170.7 1.4 5.0 
Manufacturing iccetereecrecossesssccertscsseatacteaetuceeresesnerecead 152.3) 153.9] 154.9] 154.8) 157.1| 157.9] 158.5) 160.4) 163.7 24 4.2 
Nona mut aCtuirinclssccccsesercecasversccccexcesmnontsarvnssveccorttereceare tracy 154.0/ 156.1] 158.1] 159.7; 162.9} 164.9] 167.4; 168.6) 171.1 1.4 5.0 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
June 1989 = 100 


[ ] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UMM sin cacberssecsiacstinqessareesncestsnanentaavacscetierasanmnvermercnacsnnee ener 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 11 4.7 
GOOdS-PrOGUGHAGMecrsccuncccamesceseecsecccscesncsesacraecenenaanerauaetead 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 1:1 3.7 
Service-producing.. 4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 1.2 5.7 
Manutacturingzaccarstn. wan inmentrrtacternaneriate 144.5] 145.4) 147.1] 147.4] 147.9] 148.8) 149.9) 151.4] 153.4 1.3 3.7 
INGRUTRANUH AG RIING airces- pv onesesescecessnqatasceanatenannosaununskionaesstinsnead 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 181.1 153.5 155.0 1.0 5.2 

INONMI ON aoe ccusevececnnomcenancsenscterteseererannccdupetevernsasesstvastkxbavaiaanss 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 acd 3.8 
GOOOS- PLOGUCIIG Mscrrecnenensasensienetcesespscarncevescrceecesacestecsaran 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 S72 1.2 3.7 
SGNVICO=PIOGUGIN Oienccrvescasrenssysccstssncesnssnenensvect catveseesncaresbrante 148.0 149.6 1512. 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 el 3.8 
ManutactninGiisccecrteccerttescresecscesaveneatecencocestnernerecenateciaess 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 1.4 3.4 
INGNIMANULACTUTIN GS siccsssscccestacmnceccecccrseeceesostcscccecnsserenccnasereet 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 vel 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 1.3 4.4 
: Bee 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 1.0 3.4 
h Central).. 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3; 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 1.6 41 
147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 6 4.0 
Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas iiictscciiccccsssauetyciccususessarsuadsuncssssccusecuenssersvaeel 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 11 3.9 
CHET NOES. arin asnesaccenssnonerkacysvsecunenysnssevecexsegvest=vevesevernersienssed 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 lee 3.6 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RONDE aa sanes svctata cs daseee eves v en asasenas ieacaasandintansoniassasdacahanncse eae 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 -e 4.4 
Goods-producing 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 6 3.4 
Service-producing.. 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 ae §.5 
Manufacturing........ | 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 ie 3.5 
INOMIMatUA CUMING eseccencessccerseocarecenreescresteenenscecsrercevarsereares) 136.4; 137.8} 139.2} 140.4) 141.1 142.7| 144.3) 147.1 148.1 A 5.0 

INQ oss 0 ax pcexsrecacnnvaslsnnnashnvsyshenevauxnoscpunt ern Glasacssnedeareravasnven 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 1.0 3.4 
Goods-producing | 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 9 3.2 
SOMVICE-PlOGUCINGecepercsqsucevevacenscececenscarcorssnsacereasxeesvexesstmere 145.8) 147.3) 148.7) 149.6] 151.4) 152.7; 154.1 155.1 156.7 1.0 3.5 
Manufacturing tcss.cccccsccoscecrsecesasenccencesserverchesmuncerteccrcenereneen| 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 1.0 3.1 
Nommarnfa turin ie ccscs-cerenceseesereencevseneveserencseserrrecevevtessoreces 145.0; 146.6; 148.0) 148.9} 150.7| 152.0) 153.3} 154.4) 155.9 1.0 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 
142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 Ue 4.2 
143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 162.5 9 2.8 
145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 1.6 41 
144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 3 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas icciccssssseccossonsscssavesossestersscecseasbeoseseavaase ay 1444 145.7) 147.1 148.0 149.8) 151.2) 152.4 ASS 7 15531 9 3.5 
Other areas 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 8 2.9 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 | 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
T 5 
Scope of survey (in OOO'Ss)..........ccccccccccecesseeeesseece 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Boeaich WICH NIG Sao anye-e cee me se ow cane pec eee 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.. | -| 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ui a 
Beiask Ge oie 75| 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 5 = 
Average minutes per day............ssccccecsseeseceeeees -| 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ai - 
Paid funeral leave : =! = a 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUITENCE...............ceeeeeeeeeees —| = = 29 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 B7 
“=EETTa Hao 1/5 VSI REP se ee orca eee Ree eevee | 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9:3 
Paid personal leave........ 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. $s - 3.8 3.6 Shi 3.3 3.1 33 3.4 3.3 3.5 
Balch VACAHONS: 2c ccsasicasxsatassa eccares-pinssenissuessamcees 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
IAI SICK IGAVO: ec nce os os eo eS 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.................ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeed - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Wnpaid paternity lOAVEs-.<<scccccnsuesw-ceneeaescccosces sens - = - - 16 18 26 53 7 
BN IGCE CeATUUNY IGQEVE 220 o cea ahve uo sncevaecaceeveseccccass | _| = ss my = 5! st a 84 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans................0......02| 97) 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | | 
FIORE! OSI GONG acceracc see anne ceacactease nore - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extonded are facilities: .<.<.scssc0-cccesenecoscoescecsaced 58| 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRIYSICE OXANR: occ casec a niacconcstares canccucvecassesteceses - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: | 
RBH COVEN AGG ace arose csc caceceossscvaneccnsnnncsiccuasccsavanee 26 27 36 43 44 47 on 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.........00....2.ccceeeeee -| = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage a 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONtNly CONTIDULION..........--2-22eeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................20.008 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
SRM MR Sica do oe pap nepscannnnetoianier eee wisn Sos oe 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.................-2eceseecceeeeees - - - 10 8 7 6 § h 6 
Retiree protection available..................ceeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WESURSNNCIE DUIS «os 7. soe = somemcasncdk neues an orsicen srete evens 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
BIS ACO DIAS sis aos sate etececs nace cccsssae ome sate 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 ~ = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = = = = = =| s 53 55 
Retirement plans | | H 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | ) 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:::::ceeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available...........2222...--.eseseeeeeee 4 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. ‘ - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formuld.......22.--22c.cesseeeeseeeeee 53 52 54 57, 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PA ALI GOTH ONItS acetate cc ctete sce eaowtesaensnctaaaeetiev - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans........2-essecesscccssseeseeeeeeeee| - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts 7...........-.:::csseeseseeeeeee - = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans..... % = = 5 i 


T The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
SALUT Ane IIS Sl Na dhe A I A RIA he hed ete ANA LE ae een Ee EE 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
IE _ 
Scoperofssuirvey (im OOO!S) tee. encesssseecseet-eeststecacqace 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's) 
With medical ca PocsiecntDeanee des cuctanatpoctessenserseer 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life INSUPANCEieeca-¢ vececoeeeeccsceasreaeeercecaseoeeser 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.................::cseeeeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid WHCI NIC 5.5 occaxecvewexs:censsacasrcasdaccscnsacewteaad 8 9 - - a7, 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day... eye 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paicikest tim@reccnccs<s.ceee-e-2 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day........-....ceeeeeeeeeeeeee noes 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paidituneral leavesccscp.esescs-cexvcussgeseose-ceeeasy soe 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence A 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3:7 37 3.7 
Paid NONdaYSiccsoec-s.caccecsacessesied-be-rsneesocessasneee sd 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Average days per year’.........:c.ssesseceecseeeeceneeees 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 
Paid personal leaves. cnjcce-cecnger.cotesseneareesesese 2 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
AVGIAQS GAYS DOr YOON soni cecccuescdsecevectcectesseokss 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 at 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacationSsaccus cra s-ecosstt errs ereretecsrcassecsectest 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldisick leavose-ore aercen case eee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WinaidiG@aVve:ccye-sccnsycesesvssteapeednesccabconscavsdgacsces 17 18 - - toy/ 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave : 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaldifamilyileaver.caccs. neste contwececacescue ens - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............2....0002 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Klome: healthcare s.cosdciswrecsrecvesviaccsasteysceeranss ts cecal 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities foes 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical @xaniicccctrccccav ak ceucienee ta ccsseeeereuncd 26 28} - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SGI COVETAQOs .ccwcis.osscstaceseasqisbcctecsacccvieusotqupesres 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution............:0c0seceeeeees $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family; COVOragC rc scsveecceccca-asurveneon-esaasserreerant 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..............2..:2eeee22 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WNGUPAMNCO NS wc 5 fais amaukisvensonenis 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... of 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...................eeeeeeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WNSUAMCO: PlanS tics. 55 av cesacestectrste—3 nc-caweredas -xcvees 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUMANCOIDIANS vores. acaecssncsensstereseecev as dencecceees vase 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. an Ea = 29 Z| e fa = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........ccececeseseee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.................--.:eecccceeeeed 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................... 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security... 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............-. 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
DAT ATIQOTIONIS fea a ceca oeeecnp ee taceneserscshsccoseeah cesta 17; 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. .........--.ccscscsessnsssceneeeseeres 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ® ............eceeceeseseeeseeee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ni i ad 7 i 7 bi 


' Methods used to calculate the average number oi paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


* The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


rrr a a a a a es ee A ee ee ee Bs 
Annual totals 2000 2001 
Measure ; . 
2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” | Mar.” | Apr.’ | May? | June” | July? | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.” | Nov.’ | Dec. 
+ ao 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period.................eseceee 39 29 0 1 1 3 4 7 3 2 3 2 1 0 2 
In effect during period... 40 30 3 2 1 4 5 8 5 3 4 3 4 1 2 
Norkers involved: | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 394 99} 8.7 2.0 y "3 7.8 19.4 22.1 47 22 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 | 10.3 47 1.2 9.0 20.7 23.4 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 
ays idle: | | | 
Number (in thousands)..............:.020 | 20,419 1,151 58.9 a7. 3.6 33.4 230.5) 201.6 73.2 62.1 TVS S557, 316.4 apr 55.0 
| 2 
Percent of estimated working time‘... .06 00 ) @) () () 01 01 () () () () 01 G ) 


4 Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
he measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 

Less than 0.005. 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


} 
Annual average 2001 yt et : 2002 | 
i 2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. ame Sept. | Oct. Nov Hl Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AU RONMS cesccteaenseraceersseteseasterceeretieaterdasent=seuninanesrce 172.2 Nae) 176.2 176.9 177.7 178.0 177.5 177.5 178.3 WT 177.4 176.7 W771 177.8 1783} 
All items (1967 = 100)... 515.8 530.4} 528.0) 529.9 §32,2 §33.3 531.6 531.8 534.0} 532.2 531.3] 5292.0) 530.6) 532.7 5359 
Food and beverages... 168.4 173.6 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 176.3 175.2 AS.2 176.2 176.4 1764] 
167.8 173.1 171.7 171.9 172.5 173.0 173.5 173.9 174.1 174.9 174.6 174.7 175.8 175.9 176; 
Food at home....... 167.9 173.4 172.0 ine 172.8 173.3 173.9 174.2 174.3 175.2 174.7 174.7 176.2 176.0 176 
Cereals and bakery products.. 188.3 493.8 191.9 192.5) 193.2] 194.2! 194.9] 195.9] 195.1] 195.2} 194.9] 195.3) 196.7) 197.6 197, 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 154.5 161.3 160.1 160.7 160.8 161.7 162.3 162.4 162.4 163.5 162.7 162.0 162.1 161.8 162: 
Dairy and related products ' 160.7 167.1 163.2 163.4 164.7 166.9 168.3 168.9 169.4 170.8 171.2 170.8 169.9 170.1 169) 
Fruits and vegetables. .........ccccs-ccenecvesresneeseesesesed 204.6 212.2 2115) 2ISiS 21371 211.8} 210.7; 208.8} 212.1 213.5} 212.9} 214.4) 224.8 223.3 | 225 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 137.8 139.2 139.5 138.9 138.1 138.6 138.9 140.0 139.2 139.9 139.5 18.5 139.5 140.0 1409} 
Other foods at home..... 155.6 159.6 158.6 157.6 159.6 159.5 160.4 161.0 160.2 160.9 160.3 160.9 161.3 160.4 1594 
Sugar and sweets 154.0 155.7 155.7) 154.0 155.8 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6 156.4 154.9 156.1 158.4 158.5 157. 
Fats and oils a 147.4 155.7 153.1 151.5 154.7 156.7 157.8 158.5 158.5 159.5 155.6 156.9 158.3 187.2 156 # 
RNG HTOOS rere ances secsnsrsresceraneess 172.2 176.0 175.1 174.4 176.4 HEOL7) 176.8 177.6 176.2 177.0 177.6 177.9 177.4 176.3 1754 
Other miscellaneous foods"... 107.5 108.9 108.4 108.5 108.8 107.7 109.6 109.5 108.9 108.9 110.6 108.5 108.9 108.0 107: 
Food away from home, sree 169.0 173.9 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.6 174.1 174.7 175.1 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 177.0 177) 
Other food away from home!” 109.0 113.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6 113.8 114.3 115.3 115.4 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.8 116; 
Alcoholic beverages. ........+..--. 174.7| 179.3] 177.8] 178.1| 178.5| 179.1] 179.7] 180.0} 180.4) 180.8] 181.2} 180.9) 181.8) 182.6) 182: 
Housing 169.6 176.4 175.4 175.4 175.9 177.3 177.6 178.0 177.4 176.7 176.9 176.9 177.6 178.5 179; 
Shelter 193.4 200.6 198.9 199.2 199.6] 200.7} 201.4) 202.4) 202.0 202.4) 202.9] 203.2 204.5} 206.1 207. 
Rent of primary residence 183.9 192.1 189.6 190.2 191.0 191.6 192.3 193.1 193.9 194.7 195.5 196.4 197.0 197.7 198 
Lodging away from NOME............:.:seereereereeeee 117.5 118.6} 124.2 121.8) 120.0] 123.7] 124.0] 125.2) 116.8} 114.5} 111.6] 108.0) 113.1 119.3) 124 {| 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7/ 206.3] 203.6] 204.2| 204.9) 205.7) 206.3] 207.3} 208.1) 209.0) 210.1) 210.9) 211.6) 212.2) 212 
cronantstand Householdiineurancelseanmeen 103.7; 106.2! 105.4} 105.5) 106.8] 107.0/ 106.6] 106.6} 106.7/ 106.9) 106.9} 106.3] 106.4; 106.8} 106 
Fuels and utilities... 137.9 150.2 150.8 149.7 151.3 155.7 154.8 152.7; 150.6 144.6 143.5 142.2 141.5 140.0 140 
122.8 135.4 136.3 135.1 136.8 141.6 140.5 138.0 135.7 129.1 127.8 126.2 125.3 123.7 1234 
129.7 129.3 138.1 134.4 131.9 129.6 123.8 122.1 125.3 121.5 118.3 112.7 112.9 112.3 112 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 128.0 142.4 142.6 141.6 143.8 149.4 148.6 146.0 143.1 135.9 134.7 133.5 132.4 130.6 1301] 
Household furnishings and operations..... 128.2 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9 129.2 129.2 129.1 129.4 129.0 129.1 128.9 128.7 128.6 128 | 
Apparel 129.6 127.3 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 122.6 122.6 126.8 129.5 128.0 123.7 120.4 123.5 128 |] 
Men's and boys' apparel 129.7 125.7 127.5 128.2 129.1 125.8 122.5 121.4 123.7 1275 127.4 122.8 120.8 122.0 1254 
Women's and girls' apparel... 121.5 119.3} 127.8) 127.0} 122.3) 117.5) 111.6) 112.1 120.3} 122.1 119.4; 1148) 109.7) 115.3] 121 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... 130.6 129.2} 1316.0 131.4 130.6 127.3 124.5 126.3 129.3 131.5 132.4 128.5 125.0 127.2 1294 
FOOtWeare Ce eiircccssctseceravexsonsscvisdccvovasssursvncasdontiuts 123.8 123.0 125.2 124.9 124.4 122.1 121.3 121.9 122.9 124.9 123.7 120.6 417.1 119.5 1234 
Transportation..... 153.3 154.3 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3 154.4 153.3 155.5 152.3 150.2 148.5 148.6 148.4 150]] 
Private trans pomatiOMicrcccrccrssccseaescavivceocesareccancers 149.1 150.0 149.7 152.1 155.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 151.2 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 144.1 1464 
New and used motor vehicles*... 100.8 101.3 101.9 101.8 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 101.6 101.0 100.1 99 # 
New vehicles 142.8 142.1 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 140.2 141.0 142.6 143.5 142.7 141.2 140] 
Used cars and trucks... 155.8 158.7 159.9 159.7 159.1 158.9 158.3 158.0 157.3 157.8 157.4 157.2 155.6 153.9 152 1 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7 124.1 133.6 146.8 142.0 125.6 121.9 131.4 116.3 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2 1077 
Gasoline (all types) - 128.6 124.0 123.3 132.8 146.0 141.3 124.9 121.2 130.7 115.6 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6 107 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............:00++4 101.5 104.8 104.7 104.2 104.4 104.4 105.1 104.9 105.2 105.5 105.8 105.8 106.2 106.1 106 jj 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair..............-4 177.3 183.5} 181.7) 181.9) 182.5) 182.7) 183.4) 184.0} 185.1 186.0) 186.4) 186.4) 187.1 188.0; 188) 
Public transportation... 209.6 210.6} 210.0) 208.3; 209.3) 216.3} 216.1 213.7] 212.7 209.1 205.1 204.8; 205.8) 207.5} 207) 
260.8) 272.8| 270.0| 270.8) 271.4) 272.5) 273.1] 274.4) 275.0) 275.9) 276.7) 277.3] 279.6) 281.0} 282) 
238.1 247.6} 244.9) 245.7) 246.6) 248.1) 2485) 249.1] 249.6) 250.2} 250.6) 251.6) 252.6) 253.7) 254} 
266.0 278.8| 275.9} 276.8) 277.3) 278.3) 278.9) 280.5} 281.0) 282.0) 283.0) 283.5) 286.2 287.7 288 | 
237.7 246.5| 244.8) 245.6) 245.8) 246.5 246.8] 247.7) 247.9) 248.4) 248.8) 248.9) 250.6] 251.4) 251) 
317.3 338.3} 332.8) 333.6) 335.1} 336.6} 337.9] 341.2} 342.6] 344.8] 347.1; 348.3) 353.1] 356.4] 359) 
103.3 104.9} 104.3} 105.0} 105.0) 104.8) 105.0} 105.1) 105.2) 105.3} 105.5} 105.3} 105.7} 105.9] 1064 
101.0 101.5 101.6 101.7 101.6 101.3 101.7 101.7 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.2 102.1 102.9 102 
Education and communication 102.5 105.2 104.3 104.1 104.0 104.4 104.8 105.8 106.6 107.1 107.0 106.9 107.2 107.3 106 5 
Education? .........cscsscseessessesees 112.5] 118.5] 116.1] 116.1) 116.4) 116.9] 117.2} 119.5] 121.7| 122.2} 122.3] 122.0] 122.6] 123.2/ 123 
Educational books and supplies Si 279.9 295.9) 290.8} 290.8] 290.7; 293.9} 295.1] 298.0) 305.4; 307.2} 304.7; 294.7; 303.0] 314.4] 3141 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1} 334.0) 334.1] 335.0; 336.2) 337.2} 343.9) 350.0/ 351.5} 352.0) 352.2} 353.2| 353.9] 354: 
Communication: cassctsssacartecneusaniee 93.6 93.3 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92 
Information and information processing’™........ 92.8 92.3) 92.7| 92.3) 91.8] 921] 925) 92.4/ 92.0] 925] 92.2} 923) 92.2] 92.0 
Telephone services e...sssccssssssesssssseseeeeeeeeeee 98.5 99.3 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6] 100.3} 100.3 99; 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’..................| 25.9 21.3 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18} 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'* 41.1 29.5} 32.4) 31.7) 30.4] 29.8] 29.3] 27.8] 26.7| 264! 25.8) 25.3) 246 238! 23 
Other goods and services. 271.1 282.6) 277.7) 277.7) 281.3) 281.2) 285.8} 283.3) 287.8] 285.6] 289.2} 286.4] 287.2! 290.2| 2884 
Tobacco and smoking products... 394.9] 425.2) 407.7) 424.2) 418.7] 421.0) 441.2) 424.6] 444.0 429.9] 446.7} 431.7| 432.8] 449.3! 433) 
Personal care’ 165.6) 170.5} 169.1) 169.6) 169.5} 170.0) 170.7| 171.2] 171.9] 172.3) 172.6] 1726; 173.2| 173.7| 1744 
Personal care products’ 153.7) 155.1) 155.7) 155.8) 153.2} 154.6; 155.1) 154.7) 155.5] 155.4) 155.41 155.4] 155.2| 155.5] 155. 
Personal care services 178.1 184.3} 182.2} 183.4) 184.1 184.1 184.8} 185.2} 185.5} 185.9] 186.8) 186.4 186.3} 186.4 187. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series | — ee eee 
2000 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Miscellaneous personal services.................... 252.3 263.1 259.5| 260.2! 261.0} 261.8; 263.2} 265.5) 266.4) 267.3) 268.0| 268.5) 270.4) 271.8) 272.9 
Commodity and service group: 

IGOMMIMIOCUOS Fy ihusterce-c varsecietenscorn eee eer nal 149.2 150.7 150.7 151.9 152.9 152.1 150.4 149.8 151.5 150.5 149.5 147.9 147.8 148.1 149.4 
Food and beverages 168.4 173.6 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 137.7 137.2| 138.0) 139.7} 140.8] 139.4) 136.5} 135.4] 138.0} 136.1 134.6} 132.3] 131.6] 132.1 133.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.4 147.1 147.9 151.0 153.5 151.3 146.3 144.8 149.6) 146.0} 142.8} 138.4 137.9 139.6 143.6 
PROM oe sora tes oats ee ee scas ea a es 129.6 127.3 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 122.6 122.6 126.8 129.5 128.0 123.7 120.4 123.5 128.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 

FT [o Ki: 9” 0”: 1) Spee Rn te Bao ar eA 162.5 163.4 161.9 167.0 172.0 170.4 164.5 162.1 167.5 160.4 156.2 151.6 152.6 153.6 157.3 

LT a Sy eS at Rae eer eae cee Pe aoe 125.4 124.6 125.5 125.4 124.9 124.5 124.2 123.6 123.4 123.6 124.2 124.3 123.6 122.7 122.1 

Services.......... 195.3 203.4; 201.8) 201.9} 202.5) 204.0) 204.5) 205.2) 204.9) 204.7) 205.1 205.3} 206.3) 207.3) 208.0 

Rent of shelter’... 201.3 208.9) 207.2} 207.4) 207.8) 209.0) 209.7) 210.8) 210.3) 210.8) 211.3) 211.7) 213.0) 214.7) 215.6 

Transporatation services... 196.1f 201.9) 200.2 200.1 200.4/ 202.0) 202.6) 202.7) 202.8) 203.4) 204.2) 204.5) 205.2, 206.5) 207.3 

Other services 229.9 238.0; 235.4) 236.2} 236.4) 236.7) 237.7) 239.4) 240.6) 241.4) 241.9) 241.9) 242.9) 243.5} 243.6 

Special indexes: 

AR Rens WARS TOOK aria eens ecccnnn 173.0 177.8 W771 177.8 178.6 179.0 178.2 178.2 179.0 178.2 177.8 177.0 177.4 178.2 179.2 

All items less shelter 165.7 169.7 169.2 170.1 170.9 171.0 170.0 169.7 170.9 169.9} 169.3 168.2 168.4 168.7 169.7 

All items less medical care 167.3 171.9 171.2 171.8 172.6 172.9 172.3 172.3 173.0 172.4 172.0 171.3 171.7 172.4 173.3 

Commodities less food.... 139.2 138.9}° 139.6 141.2 142.4 141.0 138.2 137.2 139.7 137.8 136.4 134.1 133:5 133.9 135.6 

Nondurables less food 149.1 149.1 149.8 152.8 155.1 153.1 148.3 146.9 151.5 148.1 145.1 140.9 140.5 142.2 145.9 

Nondurables less food and apparel......... 162.9 164.1 162.7 167.4 172.0 170.6 165.2 163.0 168.0 161.5 157.7 153.4 154.5 155.4 158.7 

Nondurables. 158.2 160.6 160.3 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 159.1 156.8 157.0 158.0 160.2 

Services less rent of Ghislieg ern ca a 202.9 212.3] 210.6} 210.6) 211.4) 213.3] 213.7] 214.0] 213.9] 213.0) 213.3) 213.2) 213.9) 2143) 2148 

Services less medical care services 188.9 196.6 195.1 195.2 195.7 197.2 197.8 198.4 198.1 197.8 198.2 198.3 199.2} 200.2) 200.8 

eet ae aie Se 124.6 129.3 129.5 133.1 140.1 140.5 132.4 129.4 132.5) 122: 116.0 111.4 111.7 111.0 115.6 

All items less energy. 178.6 183.5 182.6 182.9 182.9 183.3 183.6 184.1 184.5 185.1 185.4 185.2 185.7 186.5 187.1 
All items less food and energy... 181.3 186.1 185.3 185.6 185.5 185.9 186.2 186.6 187.1 187.6 188.1 187.8 188.2 189.2 189.8 

Commodities less food and energy.. 144.9 145.3 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 145.6 146.0 144.7 143.7 144.2 144.6 

Energy commodities. 129.5 125.2 125.4 133.8 145.6 141.1 125.6 122.0 131.0 116.9 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5 108.6 

Services less energy... 202.1 209.6} 207.7; 208.0} 208.4 209.4) 210.1 2112) 2142) (219:7) 21231)" 2126)" 213.8) 2154 215.9 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

BAIN | RODIN Norse ae scrap eee coer - an saescatnaimasscbesvonuersneeevivasedan | 163.2 173.5 172.6 173.5 174.4 174.6 173.8 173.8 174.8 174.0 173.7 172.9 173.2 173.7 174.7 

All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 516.8 514.2 516.7} 519.4 520.0) 517.8) 517.6) 520.6) 518.3) 517.3) 515.0) 515.0} 517.5) 520.2 

163.8 173.0 171.6 171.9 172.3 172.8 173.4 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5 174.6 175.7 175.8 176.1 

163.4 172.5 7aed 171.4 171.9 172.4 173.0 173.4 173.5 174.3 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3 175.6 

Food at home......... -_ 163.0 172.4 171.1 171.3 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.3 173.4 174.3 173.7 173.7 175.3 175.1 175.5 

Cereals and bakery products 184.7 193.6) 191.7; 192.2] 192.9) 193.9] 194.5] 195.6} 194.8] 195.1) 194.7} 195.1] 196.7) 197.5} 197.0 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.6)  161.2| 160.0/ 160.7/ 160.6] 161.4] 162.1) 162.0] 162.3) 163.2] 162.6] 161.8] 162.0} 161.6) 162.7 

Dairy and related products’ 159.4 167.11 163.1! 163.5} 164.7/ 166.9] 168.3] 168.9} 169.4) 170.8] 171.2| 170.6] 169.7) 170.0} 169.2 

Fruits and vegetables.............:s:cecsesesessseesesees 201.8 210.8) 209.8] 211.7) 211.5} 210.5} 209.5} 208.0] 211.0) 212.2) 211.5) 212.8] 223.2) 222.2) 224.9 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 133.2 138.4 138.8 138.2 137.2 137.8 138.0 139.3 138.4 139.2 138.7 137.7 138.8 139.5 139.7 

Other foods at home.......... 152.8 159.1 158.2 q57a 159.1 159.1 160.0 160.5 159.8 160.4 159.7 160.5 161.0 160.1 159.6 
Sugar and sweets........ 152.2 155.6 155.6 153.7 155.8 155.5 156.0 156.1 156.2 156.2 154.7 155.9 158.5 158.5 157.1 
Fats and oils..............--. 147.9 155.4 153.0 151.4 154.3 156.4 157.4 158.0 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5 158.0 157.0 156.3 
Other foods 168.8 176.3 175.4 174.6 176.5 176.0 177.2 177.9 176.5 177.3 177.8 178.3 177.9 176.8 176.5 

Other miscellaneous foods” 104.6 109.1 108.5 108.4 108.7 108.0 109.9 109.7 109.2 109.5 110.8 109.0 109.3 108.5 108.3 

Food away from home’ oo es ae ae 165.0 173.8 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.5 174.0 174.7 175.0 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 ne He 
12 105.1 113.6 111.8 112.0 112.5 112.8 114.0 114.4 115.6 115.7 115.8 115.8 115.8 116. i 

“et etna eal ai be 168.8 178.8 177.2 177.6 178.0 178.4 179.2 179.7 180.1 180.5 180.8 180.5 181.4 182.1 182.2 

160.0 172.1 171.0 171.0 171.7 173.0 173.3 173.5 173.2 172.5 172.8 172.9 173.4 173.9 174.4 

Shelter... ose 181.6 194.5 192.6 192.9 193.5 194.4 195.0 195.9 196.0 196.6 197.2 197.7 198.7 199.8} 200.6 

Rent of primary residence..... 177.1 191.5 189.0 189.6 190.4 191.0 191.7 192.4 193.3 194.0 194.9 195.7 196.3 197.0 197.5 

Lodging away from home”. pe 122.2 118.4 123.8 121.2 119.9 123.2 123.7 124.4 116.8 114.8 111.8 108.8 113.2 119.4 ieee 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 187.6] 185.2] 185.7) 186.3) 187.0] 187.5} 188.5] 189.2) 190.0} 190.9} 191.7) 192.3} 192.9 193.3 

Tenants’ and household qisuranceve 101.6 106.4 105.6 105.8 106.9 107.2 106.7 106.8 106.8 107.0 107.1 106.3 106.4 106.8 106.9 

Fuels and utilities. ............:cecesceeeeee 128.7 149.5 149.9 148.8 150.8 155:2 154.4 152.2 150.1 144.0 142.8 141.5 140.8 139.4 139.6 
FUGISoeercecs csevavesccadscosnecoesvenvennenen 113.0 134.2 134.8 133.6 135.7 140.5 139.5 137.0 134.7 127.9 126.7 125.2 124.2 122.7 122.8 

Fuel oil and other fuels.. 91.7 129.2 138.0 133.9 131.5 129.2 123.1 121.5 125.3 121.4 118.5 112.7 113.0 112.4 112.7 

Gas (piped) and electricity..............+ 120.4 141.5 141.5 140.4 142.9 148.5; 147.8 145.2 142.2 135.0 133.7 132.5 131.4 129.7 129.8 
Household furnishings and operations 124.7 125.8 125.9 126.0 125.7 125.9 125.8 125.7 126.0 125.5 125.6 125.4 125.0 124.9 124.9 
ABD AVN .ccceescsesrcacenscsanss 130.1 126.1 130.6 130.5 128.5 125.2 121.9 121.6 125.6 128.3 127.2 123.0 119.6 122.4 126.9 

Men's and boys' apparel. 131.2 125.8 127.6 128.3 129.2 126.3 122.9 121.6 123.7 127.3 127.3 122.7 121.0 122.2 125.2 

Women's and girls' apparel... 121.3 117.3 125.2 124.7 120.2 115.6 110.2 110.1 118.3 120.2 118.0 113.5 108.5 113.8 119.7 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. 130.3 130.9 133.3) 133.2] 132.0) 128.6] 126.2} 128.3) 131.1; 133.5) 134.3 130.3} 126.7} 128.4) 131.7 

Footwear....... 126.2 123.1 125.2 125.2 124.5 1221 121.4 122.0 123.0 124.9 124.2 121.0 117.7 119.3 122.8 

Transportation..... 143.4 153.6 153.3 155.8 159.2 157.9 153.4 152.5 155.1 151.4 149.2 147.4 147.5 147.1 149.2 
Private transportation............. 140.7 150.8 150.5 153.2 156.6 155.1 150.4 149.5 152.3 148.6 146.4 144.5 144.6 144.2 146.4 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.4] 101.9] 102.5] 102.4] 102.0] 101.7| 101.4] 101.0} 100.7} 101.1] 101.7} _ 102.0) 101.3] 100.3] 99.7 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


, Annual average | 2001 2002 
—— 2000 2001 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
NowiVehiclestir.ce-sr ann: ncarrcey-rasee eens 143.9 143.2) 143.81 143.8] 143.4] 142.7| 142.3] 141.4) 141.3} 142.1) 143.8) 144.7; 143.8 


167.1 159.8; 161.1 160.9| 160.2) 160.0} 159.3} 159.0] 158.2} 158.7; 158.3) 158.1 156.5 
129.5 124.9) 124.1 134.0} 147.4) 142.1 124.9] 122.0} 132.4; 116.2) 104.4 96.3 98.2 
128.8 124.2} 123.4) 133.3) 146.7) 141.1 124.2} 121.3} 131.7) 115.5) 103.8 95.7 97.6 
100.9 104.0; 104.0} 103.5} 103.6] 103.6} 104.3) 104.1 104.4] 104.7} 105.0} 104.9} 105.3 
178.8 185.1 183.3} 183.4) 184.1 184.4 185.0| 185.6] 186.7) 187.5] 187.8] 187.9) 188.6 
203.4 204.9| 204.2} 202.7; 203.5] 209.5} 209.5} 207.7} 207.0} 203.7} 200.4) 200.1 201.0 


Used cars and trucks’. 
Motor fuel............ 
Gasoline (all types, 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 
Public transportation 


MOGI al COPS argc ea cesenons sucess inrsncennnnatinnastensanenscsd 259.9 271.8| 269.1) 269.9] 270.4 271.5) 272.0] 273.4) 273.9) 274.9| 275.6) 276.2) 2785 
Medical care COMMOGItICS...........cc.ccreeeeteetees 233.6 242.7| 240.2) 241.0] 241.7) 243.2] 243.6) 244.1) 244.6] 245.2) 245.6) 246.7| 247.6 
Medical care S@rviCeS..........cces cece 265.9 278.5| 275.7) 276.5) 277.0) 278.0 278.5| 280.2} 280.7| 281.7) 282.6} 283.0} 285.7 


239.6 248.7| 247.0) 247.8] 248.0) 248.7| 249.0] 249.9] 250.1) 250.5) 250.9; 251.0) 252.8 
313.2 333.8 328.3] 329.1) 330.6] 332.0] 333.5] 337.0) 338.3] 340.5) 342.7} 343.6) 348.2 
102.4 103.6] 103.0] 103.7] 103.7; 103.5} 103.7! 103.9} 103.8} 103.8} 104.0} 103.8) 104.2 
100.7 100.9} 101.0} 101.2} 101.1 100.7; 101.1 101.0) 100.6] 100.6} 100.7} 100.5) 101.4 
102.7 105.3] 104.4) 104.2} 104.1 104.5} 104.9) 105.8) 106.5} 107.1 106.9} 106.9) 107.1 


Professional services 
Hospital and related services...... 


ee 
PROGKOaUION Tecacoses eters cues ceetiesccaeeconeeseetnnscssasseaspatwed 
; ee Fe 
Video and audio 
i Rent iee! 
Education and communication 


ECGAHOR meee eee een aera eae en 112.8 118.7) 116.3} 116.4) 116.7) 117.2 417.6] 119.6] 121.7) 122.3} 122.3) 122.1 122.7 
Educational books and supplies... 283.3 299.9) 294.7| 294.7] 294.5) 298.2) 299.3) 302.2} 309.8} 311.7) 308.9] 297.3) 305.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7; 327.9} 328.2) 329.1 330.3] 331.3} 337.3) 342.9} 344.4 344.9] 345.2 346.2 

GOnUTILINI CATCH ae ee 94.6 94.5 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 
Information and information processing’ nee 94.1 93.8 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 

Telephone SaNiGOS kate ae ee 98.7 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4} 100.1 99.7 99.9} 100.4 


Information and information processing 


nerinan Teleeho ne servince eee Aa) Pail POR ea) ex eel) AO] Bits] Al Bio), AOGI| —AOG) aes 


Personal computers and peripheral 


equipment" a aH 40.5 29.1 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 

Other goods and services... oer ny 276.5 289.5 283.5 288.2 286.8 287.9 293.8 290.0 295.5 292.4 297.3 293.3 294.0 
Tobacco and smoking products...........:ccceeeee 395.2 426.1 408.5 424.8 419.8 421.6 441.9 425.6 444.7 430.9 448.3 432.9 433.5 
Personal care! Kr ye 165.5 170.3 169.0 169.4 169.3 169.9 170.6 170.9 171.4 171.9 172.3 172.3 172.7 
Personal care products. Frese] 154.2 15537 155.9 156.0 153.8 155.4 155.9 155.5 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0 155.9 
Personal care services’ 178.6 184.9 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 185.4 185.9 186.1 186.5 187.4 187.1 187.0 


Miscellaneous personal services... 251.9 262.8; 258,3} 260.0! 260.7) 261.6) 263.2) 264.9) 265.6) 266.8) 267.5) 268.0} 269.8 


Commodity and service group: 
COMMOGNOS ee scasoe rere cc ampeerttacrsanvenrnsire 149.8 151.4] 151.4] 152.8) 153:9] 153.0) 181.2) 1505) 152.5) 1512 150.1 148.4) 148.3 
Food and beverages 167.7 173.0} 171.6) 171.9) 172.3} 172.8) 173.4) 173.8) 174.0) 174.8) 174.5) 174.6 175.7 
Commodities less food and beverages... 139.0 138.7 139.3 141.2 142.6 141.1 138.0 136.9 139.8 137.4 135.9 133.4 132.7 
Nondurables less food and beverages..... 149.1 149.0} 149.3) 153.1 156.2; 153.6; 148.2) 146.5} 152.0) 147.4) 144.2) 139.4) 138.9 


Apparel 128.3 126.1 130:6) 130.5} 128.5) 126.2 121.9} 121.6] 125.6 128:3) 5 27-2 123.0 119.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG:AO VANE]: .Nescsscoccntrsteccevscvastavceoveaacteeucssred 165.3 166.3) 164.4) 170.5; 176.3) 174.1 167.3; 164.8) 171.4 162.7 158.2 153.1 154.2 

Durables... 125.8 125.3), 126.2 126.0| 125.5} 125.2 124.8) 124.3 124.1 124.3 124.8 124.9 124.1 


191.6 199.6} 197.8; 198.0} 198.7) 200.1; 200.6) 201.2) 201.1) 201.0) 201.4) 201.7) 202.5 
180.5 187.3) 185.5} 185.8) 186.3) 187.2) 187.8| 188.7] 188.7} 189.3] 189.9} 190.4) 191.4 
192.9 199.1 197.2) 197.2} 197.6] 198.9) 199.5} 199.8) 200.1 200.9} 202.3} 202.6} 203.4 
225.9 233.7} 231.2} 231.9) 232.2) 232.6} 233.6) 235.1) 235.9] 236.8] 237.2} 237.3| 238.3 


Special indexes: 
All items less food.......... 
All items less shelter... 


169.1 173.6) 172.8] 173.8) 174.7; 174.9} 173.9} 173.7] 174.9] 173.8] 173.4) 172.5) 172.7 
163.8 167.6| 167.0) 168.0! 169.1 169.0} 167.8) 167.5} 168.8] 167.6] 166.9} 165.7) 165.8 
All items less medical care 164.7 169.1 168.2 169.1 170.0 170.2 169.4 169.3 170.3 169.5 169.1 168.3 168.5 
Commodities less food.. 140.4 140.2; 140.8) 142.7) 144.1 142.6); 139.6] 138.5) 141.3] 139.0) 137.6] 135.1 134.5 
Nondurables less food...... 150.7 150.8; 151.1 184.7) 1576) 155.3) 915034 148.5} 153.8] 149.4) 146.4) 141.8] 141.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 165.4 166.7} 164.9) 170.5) 175.9} 173.9} 167.7) 165.4) 171.5) 163.5] 159.5] 154.7) 154.7 
Nondurables 158.9 161.4) 160.9) 163.0} 164.8) 163.8; 161.2} 160.5} 163.5} 161.5] 159.7} 157.3} 157.5 


Services less rent of shelter? al 180.1 188.5} 187.0} 187.0! 187.8) 189.6; 189.9] 190.1 189.9} 189.0) 189.3) 189.2) 189.8 
Services less medical care services...... 185.4 193.1 191.4 191.6 192.3 193.6 194.2 194.7 194.6 194.4 194.8 195.0 195.7 
124.8 128.7; 128.6) 132.9} 140.6] 140.3} 131.3) 128.6] 132.6) 121.2} 114.8] 110.0! 110.5 
175.1 179.8) 178.8} 179.2} 179.2) 179.5} 179.8} 180.1 180.7} 181.3} 181.8) 181.5] 181.6 
177 181.7) 180.9) 181.3} 181.2} 181.4) 181.7; 181.9] 182.6] 183.2] 183.8) 183.5) 183.6 
145.4 146.1 146.8 147.3 146.4 145.6 145.4 144.6 146.0 146.3 146.9 145.6 144.4 
129.7 125,83) 125A 134.2) 146.6) 141.5) 125.0] 122.1 132.1 116.7} 105.5 97.5 99.2 
198.7 206.0} 204.0} 204.4) 204.8) 205.7| 206.3) 207.3] 207.6] 2083] 209.0) 209.4) 210.4 


All items less energy 
All items less food and energy 
Commodities less food and energy... 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy.. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2001 2002 2001 2002 
ule’ Nov. | Dec | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
USS City AVCTAQS Aas acac chcnnwe sec. ce accwesbneesscdeeteacnadeness | M | 177.4) 176.7) 177.1] 177.8) 178.8] 178.8} 178.8] 172.9] 173.2! 173.7] 174.7) 174.7 
Region and area size” | 
Northeast Urban.............--scsssssesececcssnseeesecsennnaseeeseennnnsnnsnsssses M 185.0) 184.2} 184.9} 186.1] 187.0] 187.0) 187.0] 181.0] 181.4] 182.3) 183.1] 183.1 
SIZ A—More thant 1500;000.......s.ssassssssseccostececneecerevsees M 186.1) 185.4] 186.2} 187.8) 188.6; 188.6) 188.6] 181.1; 181.6] 182.8) 183.6] 183.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 4,500,000° Se = Fs ei ras M | 110.9 10.3} 110.5) 110.5) 111.2) 111.2) 111.2 109.9} 110.1 110.1 110.8} 110.8 
Midwest urban’........ Bee Metre bts "ob epee M 172:5) 171.9) 172.1) 1172.5) 173:6) 17316) “173:6 167.6] 167.7} 168.1 169.1 169.1 
size A—More than 1;500;000....<..caceccscecscecsceestestuesecenerece M 174.2) 173.8) 174.1] 174.7] 176.0} 176.0] 176.0] 168.7} 168.8] 169.4) 170.6] 170.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°............. tne M 110.0; 109.6} 109.5} 109.6) 110.2} 110.2) 110.2) 109.2} 109.2} 109.2) 109.7) 109.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ M 166.3} 165.5] 166.2] 166.6} 167.1); 167.1] 167.1 163.3) 163.9} 164.3) 164.8) 164.8 
Beesate ns UN PDRI Ensen ecco cecs ot vanaaneanter ye accctocs urethane M UZ ACO | OLS AOL et kOe oedilielieet |mmalieeen 168.1 168.3) 168.6) 169.6; 169.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M W722) 0717 Agta) Neez4|) 17S:3|) Mi7S.SllaiZa:3 169.0) 169.0} 169.5} 170.5} 170.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.................. M 109.4 108.9} 109.2} 109.3] 110.0] 110.0] 110.0] 108.5] 108.6] 108.7; 109.3] 109.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000 M 168.9! 167.7| 168.6) 168.6) 169.9} 169.9) 169.9] 168.3} 169.2} 168.9} 170.2] 170.2 
CES IL 66 1 Re = M 182.3; 181.6) 182.4); 183.2) 184.0} 184.0) 184.0 176.8] 177.4) 178.1 179.0; 179.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000........csccssc.sscccsscsacesssvssscenses M 112.0] 111.6] 111.9) 185.4) 186.2] 186.2} 186.2] 176.9} 177.7] 178.6) 179.5} 179.5 
M 112.0] 111.6) 111.9} 112.4) 112.8} 112.8) 112.8 ATA Aa tid tS it 2321222 
161.7) 161.1} 161.6) 162.5} 163.4) 163.4) 163.4 159.4) 159.7) 160.5) 161.3) 161.3 
M 110.2; 109.7; 109.9} 110.1) 110.7) 110.7] 110.7 109.3} 109.9} 109.5) 110.1 110.1 
M 170.8] 169.8} 170.5} 170.7) 171.5) 171.5} 171.5) 168.5} 169.7) 169.3} 170.2} 170.2 
Selected local areas® | 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............ccecceeceeeee eee eee M 177.4| 177.9} 177.9} 178.7) 179.8) 179.8] 179.8 W717 AA 7254 173:5)) 173:5 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........:00ceeeeees M 178.1); 177.1) 178.9} 180.1) 181.1; 181.1; 181.1 169.7; 171.5) 172.8) 173.8) 173.8 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 187.8) 187.3) 188.5) 189.9] 191.1) 191.1) 191.1] 182.8) 183.5) 184.7) 185.6} 185.6 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT...........2222e-e4 1 192.7 -| 192.9 -| 194.7] 194.7} 194.7 -| 191.8 -| 193.2) 193.2 
ONAN —ARION, OF 2c. snc nv cane naxccsdvacssedeescstctseasasteussae 1 172.3 -| 171.4 =| 173.7] 173.7) 173.7 -| 162.8 -| 164.1 164.1 
RAS A EMV ORT hn anc ain tn aati eS aceneenauls Satemersvoreuncarrcssiess 1 171.5 -| 170.6 =| 172.1) 172.1) 172.4 -| 170.0 -| 171.4) 171.4 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD—VA-WV 1... ccccsseseeeeeeee 1 110.9 -| 110.9 -| 111.9} 111.9] 111.9 -| 110.5 -| 111.4] 111.4 
Rattan Aes een Sete teen eaimicvse ves 2 -| 174.8 -| 176.1 - - -| 172,0 -| 173.2 ~ - 
metro ANH ArDOr—F lint, MI... 1.22 .<nr0-cncnasearevscosenesuatesseae 2 =| 173.5 —| 176.2 — = -|| 167.9 =|) 170:5 = = 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.... a 2 —| 157.1 -| 156.6 - = -|| 155.2 -| 154.3 = = 
Mien E tater dale FL s-s-acte-csccectss cece sevnoaresncantareues 2 -| 173.4 -| 175.0 - - -| 170.5 -| 172.3 - - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 179.9 -| 182.0 = = =| 7922 -| 181.4 = = 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.. 2 —-| 190.6 =| 1913 = - —| 186.5 -| 186.8 - - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............- 2 —| 186.1 187.6 = = —| 181.1 —| 182.5 - - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
goods and services priced as indicated: Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
M—Every month. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. ’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. Dash indicates data not available. 


$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

> Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 


In addition, the following metropolitan she ee peered semiannually and appear in similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder-Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
| te } it = = 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percent chan eissctcecrscrrcesccaseetrecraccccee= : 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8! 3.0 2.3 1.6 eae 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: | 
Wd OXzccetnsecnrceisccas opescectoner cececaacsteesseconssncatesnureceneet 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7) 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent CHANnG@ i rrccccsartcssevessccyceensess sone esenececocnans 1.4 2A 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 te) 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
(ite Fee ercneesmeanicoandaco saan osco-tern a sdactechoosccoe pos ategperceno! 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
P@rcentiGhaNnQe:ccsc-ccorssaceessasectsesececcsecesceesewancere 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
WG OX so csexccccssvccancccosececaseneescccseceeutn-ccssctsearentnerssveeesd 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
PercentiGhanQe nmxcccsnnuectecnesterceessanesseacreeacanars 2.5 1.4 -.2 =1:0) -.2 9 5 -1.3 -1.3 —1.8 
Transportation: 
WIN OX ace tose cececeesceecenstcs ceeeesaentaniaibesawstarearseceesbececss 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
Percent! Changes: cusrsccccssssssrcrovesoancpecaereacessencuas 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
ING OX vascsseckececesesncvccsuvesercenesctnscvcvatsnevietenndesaseccerensead 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
Percent:changeiterrcccccrceerccercsecseecaesdaevssuerescecsrs 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services 
IND OX. cecesccssspscecusss 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
P@rCent: CHANGE Nscccicecssssacccsececssceee ots eecrsessccvee-peeee 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 44 5:7, 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
INGOXcesercrrereincscctsccntoavene seer crsecessecsecnecrenconss a 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
Percent change... ary 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 re, 3.5 2.7 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
LLL ££—iOC 
Annual average | 2001 2002 
Grouping T ; 
2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
FiniSh@G: GOOdSccccncccecee-secncccetcasacaneressss | 138.0) 140.7] 141.0) 141.7) 1425| 142.1 | 140.7] 141.1] 141.7] 139.6] 139.7] 137.2| 137.5| 137.7] 138.9 


Finished consumer goods 
Finished consumer foods 
Finshed consumer goods 

excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


| 138.2 141.5 141.9 142.7 143.8} 143.3 141.5 142.0 142.9 139.9 | 138.4 136.8 | 137.3 137.6 139.2 
137.2 141.3} 140.9 | 141.6 141.8) 141.9 141.2 142.6 | 142.9 141.8 140.5 | 140.4 144.1 142.7 | 143.7 


138.4) 141.4 | 
138.7 | 142.8 
133.9 | 133.9} 134.1 134.2 133.8 133.2 Rey 133.0 133.2 134.4 134.5 133.9 134.0 133.6 ioors 
138.8 139.7 | 189.7; 140.0 139.7 139.6 139.8 139.5 139.4 139.8 139.9 139.7 139.6 139.6 139.5 
Intermediate materials, | 
supplies, and components..... 129.2 | 128.7 130.8 130.6 131.2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6 12637 125.4 125.6 1255 126.5 
Materials and components 
RGA RRA CR IPI 6 ooo scree eenntan eens | 128.1 127.4 | 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.3 127.5 126.9 126.6 125.9 125.2 124.7 124.6 124.8 12533 
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Materials for food manufacturing.............4 119.2} 124.3} 122.3) 122.3) 1246) 125.7 | 126.1 128.1 12754) 126.1 123.91) 122:5\| 122:6' || 128:3)\' 123.2 

Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 132.6| 131.8 135.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 131.9 130.1 129.9 | 128.7 127.4 126.2 | 124.9 125.7 | 126:7 

Materials for durable manufacturing. 4 129.0) 125.2 126.7| 126.0] 1269] 1265] 125.3] 1246] 1242] 123.4] 1228) 1225] 1227) 1227) 123.6 

Components for manufacturing................ 126.2 126.3} 126.4 126.6 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 125.9 125.9 125.9 126.0 126.5 126.4 126.5 
Materials and components 

ROE COURGIIEMCAION sae exavecsctaccccncagneenccony 150.7} 150.6] 150.2} 150.4] 151.6] 151.7] 151.0] 151.0] 150.8] 150.4] 150.3] 149.0] 150.3] 150.3] 150.5 


Processed fuels and lubricants. 102.0 104.5} 106.9} 105.9] 108.1 110.2 | 106.8) 106.0) 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.4 89.6 92.8 
SEMICON See te tack apes a spraneesenn cerenene ease 151.6] 153.1 152.84 1532.) 153:9)| 154.41 153169) 153!2 |) 15310) 52:45 152.27) 152.25 15255 Te o2.3.) tone 
SS AEN reese cea neeessctscoasaqectoenarens epmeness ssc 136.9} 138.6] 138.7] 139.0} 139.0] 138.8] 138.8] 138.7] 138.6] 138.3] 138.3) 138.1 138.3} 138.1 138.3 


Crude materials for further | 


processing.......... 120.6 127-37] TS1:55) 132:9)  130:9")" 122.87) A161 113.4 | 108.0 97.7 | 104.8 94.8 98.1 97.6 | 102.3 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 100.2; 106.2/| 108.9 


Crude nontood materials...............:ssseee 130.4 127.3: 142:2 144.5 140.4 127.4 116.3 112.4 103.8 89.4 105.5 90.2 93.6 90.4 98.3 
Special groupings: | | 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.1 | 140.4 | 140.9 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 140.5 141.3 138.8 137.7 136.1 136.3 136.2 137.4 

Finished energy QOOdS..............:::sesseeess-e4 | 94.1 | 96.8) 99.7 101.2 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8} 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.7 81.8 85.6 


Finished goods less enerQ).......-.-.s-e0-+++° 144.9| 147.5} 147.1 147.5 | 147.7] 1476] 147.5] 147.7| 1479] 147.9] 147.7} 1476] 1476] 147.9} 148.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 147.4 | 150.8 | 150.2 150.6 151.6 150.9 150.7 151.1 151.4 151235) 151.0) 15019) A SRON Ie 151-59) 52:0 
Finished goods less food and energy. | 148.0} 150.0} 149.5] 149.8/ 150.0] 149.9] 149.9} 149.7 149.8; 150.4] 150.6) 150.4) 150.3] 150.1 150.2 
Finished consumer goods less food | | 


AC NOUS ss ot cag nascnnsasissas scovsnascconecaecenaxe 154.0 | 156.9 156.1 156.4 156.9 156.7 156.8 156.6 156.8 157.5 157.8 157.6 157.5 157.2 157.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food | 
SITU GORY cen sna asceneessn | 169.8 | 175.1 1i73:5 174.0 175.4 tO.0) 175.5 175.3 175.6 175.8 176.4 176.4 176.1 176.0 176.2 


Intermediate materials less foods | 


and feeds 130.1| 130.5] 131.7] 131.6] 132.4 132-35) St.0! |) 9 130:45 |) 130:77)9 128:25 | 12 7.sni ai 2oOn en 26:3)) 26,25 eren 
Intermediate foods and feeds 111.7 | 115.9 114.1 114.0 114.9 116.3 lin iett 119.4 118.7 117.3 115.5 114.3 113.9 114.0 114.4 
Intermediate energy QOOdS.........--.------+-4 101.7} 104.1 106.4| 105.5] 107.6] 109.7} 106.3] 105.6} 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 90.0 89.2 92.4 
Intermediate goods less energy.........----.--- 135.0 135.1 136.0 136.0 | 136.1 135.9 135.3 134.9 134.7] 134.2 133:7 |) 133:4)]/" 9133:4-|, 133:5°}) 133.8 
Intermediate materials less foods | | | 

F940 ICoI 075) 2 | ee ea a BP 136.6 | 136.4| 137.4| 1374] 137.5) 137.2| 136.5] 136.0] 135.8 135.3 | 134.9] 1346) 134.7; 1348] 135.1 
Crude energy materials...........:.sssseseereees 122.1 | 122.8) 141.0} 145.2] 139.8) 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 81.0 75.7 87.2 
Crude materials less ENerQy.......--.--2.ee0++ Bee dit -dl eee 2:2 115.2 1143) 15.3) 1148 114.3 113.6 113.3 | 109.8) 104.8] 103.4 105.9 108.6 | 108.8 


Crude nonfood materials less energy 145.2 | 130.6 134.6 130.8 130.9 130.6 129.4 128.4 | 128.5} 125.8 124.5 | 124.2 125.4 | 127.4 126.7 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] { 
Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


sic Industry 


113.5 114.9| 130.7] 132.2| 127.5] 115.5] 103.4} 100.4 92.6 78.8 93.2 78.0 81.6 77.9 86.0 


— | Total mining industries 
73.8 70.6 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 70.4 68.1 67.8 69.7 73.8 71.8 


10 Metal mining 


12 Coal mining! (12/85 TOO) sioiccersceosssuecxcassesxces 84.8 91.3 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 92.7 95.5 91.8 94.6 91.8 95.3 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 126.8 128.4| 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 1296] 112.9] 109.4 98.3 79.7 98.8 79.1 84.0 78.0 90.2 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUe!S............ceeeeeeereeeees 137.0 141.0| 140.8! 140.8) 140.7] 141.8) 141.6] 141.2] 141.4} 141.9] 141.8] 141.4] 142.3 143.0 | 143.1 


133.5 134.5| 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8] 135.6] 133.6] 132.8] 131.4] 131.7] 132.0 132.9 
128.5 132.8| 131.7] 132.5] 133.2| 133.8) 133.9] 134.7] 134.7] 133.9] 132.4] 131.8] 131.5} 132.2 132.3 
345.8 386.1 | 372.3| 372.1] 391.2| 391.7] 391.1] 391.0) 391.1] 391.1] 398.3] 398.3] 391.7] 391.8 392.1 
116.7 116.9] 117.0! 117.0] 117.1] 117.2] 116.9] 116.6] 116.5] 116.2] 116.2] 116.1 | 116.5] 115.2} 115.5 


— | Total manufacturing industries.. 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures.... 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8) 125.7] 125.9] 125.8, 125.7| 125.9] 126.1] 125.9] 1259] 125.9] 125.4] 125.3] 125.3] 125.5 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture ne 158.1 156.1| 154.5| 154.7| 160.5] 161.3] 1582] 157.5] 156.9] 154.3] 153.8] 153.3] 154.3) 154.9) 156.9 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 143.3 145.1| 1448] 144.7] 144.9] 145.2| 145.3] 145.2] 145.3] 145.8} 145.8] 145.5] 145.6] 145.8] 145.9 
26 Paper and allied products 145.8 146.2 | 147.0| 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 1464] 145.4) 145.5] 145.1 144.4] 144.7| 144.2] 143.4] 142.8 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.6 | 187.6| 188.4| 188.8/ 188.4] 188.6} 188.9] 188.8] 189.2] 189.6] 189.5} 192.0) 192.3} 192.3 
28 Chemicals and allied products.......cccceeee 156.7 158.4| 161.9| 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3] 156.4] 156.0] 155.4] 154.0] 153.6] 1545] 154.8 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3} 107.3} 114.1} 120.9} 116.9} 103.8) 106.8) 115.4 93.8 87.2 TES 77.9 79.6 89.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 125.9 | 1268) 127.4] 1266] 126.4] 126.5] 126.0] 125.2] 125.6] 1253] 125.4] 1256) 124.5] 124.8 
31 Leather and leather produCcts...........::ccccccceeeed 137.9 141.2 | 140.9] 142.8) 142.9] 142.6} 141.9] 142.1 141.3 | 141.0] 140.2} 140.0] 140.3] 140.8] 140.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0| 135.4] 135.6] 136.0! 135.7] 135.9) 135.9] 136.4] 136.7] 137.1] 136.8) 136.9) 136.8] 136.2 
33 Primary metal industri€S............ccecseeeeeeeeeeee 119.8 116.1! 117.4] 116.8] 116.9] 1165] 1161] 1158] 115.2] 1147] 1143 114.0} 113.7] 113.5} 114.4 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation | 

QQUIPMENL.........ceeeeeeeeeseeereees 130.3 131.0] 180.8 | 181:2)) 131.1 131-1 131.1 131.1 ASA ISTO} 131.0 | sted 131.41) 131.33) 163-4 

| 

35 Machinery, except electrical............:c:cccse 117.5 117:9:| 117:8'| A18i0') 418:01) AABH| AABA) I) AVGION 117-8) ATT) N78 ASH iti al leer 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and Supplies...........:.ceccceeeeeeeeed 108.3 107.0] 107.5] 107.5] 107.4] 107.3) 106.9] 106.4} 106.4} 106.5] 106.6} 106.6} 107.2 | 107.1 | 106.8 
37 MANSPOMMION is. eoctedecu cs osaceecasanianiln cond 136.8 137.8 | 137.9 | 138:1 | 137.4 | 137.1 | 137.3: 137.2) 137.2 | 198:5 | 138:5:)\ 137.91) 197.7,| 137.8))) 9137.9: 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:2cccesesseeeed 126.2 127.2| 126.9] 126.9] 127.3) 127.4) 127.2 | 127.4] 127.5] 127.1 | 127.6] 127.8) 128.2] 128.4] 128.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)... 


Service industries: 


130.9 132.3] 132.3] 1382.2] 132.5) 132.5] 132.7] 132.3] 132.6] 132.6] 132.1} 132.3] 132.5] 132.9] 132.9 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)........:ccsseee 119.4 123.1 | 122.6) 122.7] 123.0] 123.2] 123.3] 123.4] 123.6] 123.8] 124.0] 123.3] 123.4] 123.3 | 123.2 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.2 143.4] 141.3] 141.3} 141.3] 141.3] 145.4|) 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4| 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 122.6 130.5 | 126.8] 125.9] 125.6] 130.3 | 131.8} 132.0) 140.9} 134.0) 131.2] 129.7] 129.6) 129.5| 128.7 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 147.7 187.3.| 155.4| 155.4) 166.4) 166.6] 157.6) 159.1) 158.6) 159:8| 158.5] 155.37 ° 158:0) 159.0) 164:4 


46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 102.3 110:2 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 110.9.) 111.2 | 199.3) 499.5) 499.35) 19039) 912 191.9 111-3 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


123.2 124.7 


123.3 125.7 
77.8 78.0 
134.2 135.8 


125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 


127.9 
129.0 

78.1 
140.0 


131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 
83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
SITC 2001 2002 
Industry T 
Reve’ Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. a Jan. | Feb. | 
i 
OliFoodiand|livelanimalScccccsscesacesscecccvacsseustocncstexcstssnne 102.5] 101.9} 101.2} 101.1 101.8} 102.6} 103.3] 102.7} 100.9} 101.1 102.7 | 100.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations.... wie 102.6 | 105.2; 106.2 106.1 105.7 106.4 107.8 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.2 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... 107.9 | 104.2 | 104.3 102.6 102.2 104.5 106.4 103.9 105.2 107.2 108.3 105.8 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.9 99.8 97.4 98.6 101.7 102.4 100.8} 102.1 99.7} 100.5 110.5 102.5 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels ea 96.0 94.5 93.3 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.0 87.1 86.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits............. ma 94.5 89.7 91.0 95.6} 102.5] 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 
24) (Conk @nd' W000! 5..-c..cccsesveaccevs-snvasercreeereeeesse sxcl] 196.1 94.1 93.1 92.8 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 87.9 88.1 87.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper........ 90.1 88.2 82.3 80.6 78.2 76.6 77:3 Tilleth 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.4 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... = 97.6 93.5 92.5 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap...........sececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 92.0 92.6 91.6 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 102.4 | 104.8} 106.8} 103.2 96.7 97.5) 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 86.8 84.0 
32) Coal, coke, and briquettes és 99.3 | 106.4} 106.6) 106.9] 106.8/ 107.9] 108.8} 1089] 1089} 1088] 109.5} 109.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 0.2} 102.7 | 106.1 101.8 93.7 95.2 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 


98.7 98.1 96.9 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.1 92:2 
99.2 99.6 99.5 99.5} 100.2; 100.8} 101.1] 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 100.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. .... 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 


55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 100.2 99.8 99.7 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.1 96.8 
57| Plastics in primary fOr .....:.0:.:0s00sssscsscesseanses ee 97.8 96.1 94.9 93.9 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.7 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms ue 97.6! 97.6 97.0 97.4 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 96.0 95.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. .......:c0:cceceeenes 99.1 99.3 98.9 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 97.9 97.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.2 99.9 99.7 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.4 
62 RUD Der MaANUfACtUrES; NC:S) ccc.c.cevsecsseecesacesccescecsscenesaed 100.4 99.7 99.8 99.8 100.5 101.0 101.0 100.6 100.5 100.9 100.4 100.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard.................+. 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 


98.4 98.1 98.0 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.8 
99.8} 100.3] 100.4} 100.8) 100.8) 101.0} 101.1 101.1 101.4 | 101.7} 101.7} 101.5 


G8) Nonferrous) metalsieyeseserscsxsescs.9.0-0-sceses cissacroescarceoeerereed 104.9 | 101.6 | 100.0 98.0! 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 
7| Machinery and transport CQUuIPMEN..........csesseseeceeeeseees 100.6 | 100.5} 100.4} 100.3} 100.2} 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................4 102:0:| 102:3°) 162:3 102.3} 102.4 102.8 | 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.7 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 100.5} 100.3} 100.3 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.9 

74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
AG VACTUING | PAIS 5 sscsec.cssvenncsuvonsncevevurdvascevaceevactnanext 1 101;0'} 101-3.) 101.3 101.3 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 


75 Computer equipment and office machines.... 97.8 97.7 96.9 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 


76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment.............0...0000-- 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 

ras Electrical machinery and equipmernt.... ae 99.2 98.7 98.7 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.7 

TASS ISCO (olY2) ite Ghsorerecrrectcrem treo eeseosecesveey 100.2} 100.2; 100.2} 100.2; 100.3] 100.2} 100.2] 100.3} 100.2} 100.3] 100.1 100.2 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatuS.................cscseeeeeeeeeeserees 100.8 | 100.6} 100.8} 100.9} 100.8} 100.8] 100.9} 101.0] 100.9] 100.9] 100.8] 101.1 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
= 
SsiTc 
ae Industry a — 2001 2002 
; Mar. | Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. Dec Jan Feb Mar. 
all = s : 
| | 
OH EOOdtang We AMiMalSsccccsscececasnescoe besacocsnceastosoccseees 100.9 98.4] 97.3 96.0 95.1 94.9) 95.1] 047] 95.1 94.8 95.7 94.6 96.2 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ...........c.ccececceccccececeeeseceaseens | 102.2 | 104.4 | 106.3 106.2 109.3 108.9 113.5] 114.8 118.0 109.8 106.4 108.4 107.5 
| | 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry..........- 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures | | 


ROC OOM trace nace cate cnansa neeteeean fe sasenea cron meme eae Une 88.7 | 89.6 87.4 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 77.3 77.2 78.5 77.5 78.8 83.3 

Ti Beverages and tobacco... .-. cc <csesconescnsscacsvccancccucncvecd | 1400.4 | 100.6 102.0 101.7 101.7 102.1 1-2.0 102.7 102.6 103.0 102.8 102.8 102.9 
11) FBO VERA OS soos sate aanscen Sees eect aaensesearsesecs cestbecercesteseesct 100.8 101.0} 102.7 102.4} 102.4 102.4 102.4 | 102.6 102.6 103.1 103.2 103.2 103.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS...........ccccceseseseee 94.5 | 95.0 98.1 102.8| 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.0 92.7 95.7 


24 Cork and wood 


25| Pulp and waste paper........... ; 102.5| 98.3 92.4 87.1 83.5 79.3 77.3 76.8 78.0 777 78.1 ieee 74.9 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.¢.. .............-.- 92.0) 86.5 94.9 92.9 80.8 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 91.7 91.2 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............., 90.8} 90.2 | 93.4 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.1 64.7 74.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 86.5 85.8} 90.0 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.8 64.9 75.4 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured............c.ccccccseeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 119.1 119.0 sue 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.3 65.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.58. .......ccscseseseseseseens 102.4| 1022] 101.6 100.5 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.6 96.8 96.2 


52 Inorganic chemicals 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:..::0020 96.9 96.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.4 96.0 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. | 
57| Plastics in primary forms.... as 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms....... | 103.8 103.6 102.4 | 100.7 100.7 99.3 101.6 101.1 100.9 100.7 | 100.6 100.6 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.0} 99.1 98.2 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.2 92.3 

62| Rubber manufactures, 9.0.8. -...sccssssscssessesseessseseeeeeeseeeeees i a7 99.4 99.4 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.4 97.6 97.5 

64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | | | 
and paperboard aes 

66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.4 | 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.0 

68; Nonferrous metals... ee | 

69| Manufactures of metals, n.e-s. ....... 


7| Machinery and transport CqUIPMENL..........ceseeerseeseeeeee 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.1 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J | 99.7 | 99.5 99.2 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.6 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.é.s., | | 
SRTUGD EVER UNNGL: PCI sae cece nse |} 99.3] 98.8 98.3 98.2 98.0) 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.0 97.1 97.5 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment..............-.1--4 | 98.1 97.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.5 94.8 94.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment..... 
78 Road vehicles 


(oI) I ey Re ER eee aie oboe octnBneS RNS SI NYSE SR NEEY REESE REET 100.8 | 100.4} 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.5 | 100.4 99.9 99.9) 100.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
BNCROPEICAN COOOS, N16 -S. tecsesseenonncduscussevesssiesivsnsescssasonues 99.7! 98.9 98.8 98.5 97.9 97.9 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.7 97.3 97.3 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
a Te 
2001 2002 
Category 
Mar. Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec van. | Feb. | Mar 
ALE GOMMODITIES oeroccqciccct ete scvssssnerecscroseceersonarstvescr 100.0 99.9} 99.6 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............ceseseeesseeeeenees 101.0 100.2 99.8 100.4 101.7 102.6 102.6 101.2 99.7 100.6 102.0 98.9 99.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............4. 101.2 100.6 100.6 101.2 102.4 104.0 103.6 102.2 100.7 101.6 102.6 99.4 99.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.4 97.0 92.7 92.6 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.6 96.5 
Industrial supplies and materials.................::0..008004 98.9 98.7 98.0 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 101.7 101.7 102.1 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.2 92.8 93.8 
Fuelsiandilubricants2s:.ccssecccccrsrcrsscsssscccsceneasecel 100.3 | 103.9] 106.0] 102.8 96.9 97.6} 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.0 83.2 85.6 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | | 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 98.5 97.8 96.5 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.3 92.7 
Selected building materials...........c.c:ccesccsseeeseeeeee es | 97.5 96.8 96.3 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.3 
GCapitall goods: oco-c-: sce seseceseecerecc-navecernecccsrseueeoe on 100.6 | 1005; 100.4} 100.3} 100.2} 100.0) 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99:25|e 99:4: 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 100.9 101.3 101.7 101.7 101.8 101.5 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.0 102.1 102.1 
Nonelectricalimachinery2-.scsc.ssssersserseseccereeeresece ss 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................) 100.3 100.5 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.8 100.8 100.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.5 | 99.5 O9N7, 99:7 99.8 99.9 99:5 or 99.1 
Nondurables, manufactured | 98.9 98.9 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.2 
Durables; manufactured (ncn. as te svecee oneeenarern 100.1 99.9] 100.0] 100.2; 100.2; 100.4} 100.6} 100.5} 100.5) 100.6 99.9 99.6 
AgriculturalicommodltieSrc-c..-..cearereeccre-eeveesaaceres 100.8; 100.8; 100.9} 101.8} 102.8; 102.5] 100.7 99.2} 100.2} 100.8 98.3 98.8 
Nonagricultural commodities........... 99.9 99.8 99.5 99.3 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.5 
—_—_—_———————— 
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41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
a SSS... 
Category 2001 __ 2002 
Mar Apr. | May | June; July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
+ SS 
ALE COMMODITIES Ss ccrexcnnasccventeucecosessececsvessceacorseaecs 98.3 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.8 91.7 92.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............sseseseessseees { 98.9 97.0 96.6 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 96.0 93.8 94.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 101.0 98.9 98.4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 100.2 97.2 99.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 94.5 3.1 92.9 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 
Industrial supplies and materials..............cccc.ecc00004 96.0 95.4 96.5 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.2 79.5 84.2 
Ruel ANGUDTICANES Saccssaccecene-ccssseocssrsonsnayanannceccent 91.1 90.4 93.4 90.9 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.7 65.3 74.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products 87.2 86.2 90.3 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.2 65.1 75.2 
Paper and paper base StockS............ccssssesesseseeseses 104.4 104.6 102.2 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 
Materials associated with nondurable 
SUDPHES ANG i MATSHALS [<< -5snscsacsceccssexansseuexeoasvan saves 102.8 102.2 101.4 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.4 96.1 95.7 
Selected building materials...........cccccscsscceseeeeeeees * 91.9 93.9 | 100.1 111.1 103.0} 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.0} 100.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 99.5 96.9 94.2 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable QOOUS....+-.-.+-4 101.6 101.2 100.9 100.6 100.1 100.2 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.5 97.4 97.2 
Gapital QoOds 2252 Foca: .csvctvanaacseessususdsachvessuasanseavns 98.7 98.0 97.8 97.7 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment = 102.1 | 101.6 101.8 101.8 101.6 101.3 101.4) 101.4] 101.2 100.6 | 100.0 99.5 95.4 
Nonelectrical machinery...........:...csscssescsessseseeeese 98.0 97.1 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.7 94.4 94.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.1 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9} 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.9 100.1 99.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................04 99.8 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.2 
Nondurables, manufactured «| 100.2} 100.1 100.0 99.8} 100.0; 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 
Durables, manufactured...........s.s0ssssecssessseesenes 99.4 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods............seeeeee 99.3 98.2 99.6 99.2 97.6 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95:7 95.9 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 


2000 


Air treight GRGOUNG) =. cccnsecansccccssnrreecenvsnaverersaea=sneprands 
PUATOIGHt (GUIDOUNG) =) ceacaideneacsrscesscesencnaeeaaaesansae 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)... 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. one 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............seecceeeeeseenseneenees 
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2001 2002 
Mar. 

95.2 93.8 

97.9 95.3 

103.5 103.3 

100.8 99.4 

91.7 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Neen ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eS ee 
Item 1999 2000 2001 | 2002 
| ll ll IV Leet cee ait IV | iT} I Ml IV | 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ccseseeseneeserseeeteeentene 112.7 112.4 113:3 115.3 115.3 117.5 117.8 118.7 118.6 119.3 119.5 12154 123.6 
GCompensationipernouress.j.n.ac st teeaceneteee ss caceeee= 123.1 124.4 | 126.1 127.3.) 129:3))/ 132-1 1343", 137.4 |) 1394 140.9 | 142.1 142.9] 143.8 
Real compensation per NOUr............0:ceesseeeeesseneeeeees 106.6| 106.9| 107.5] 107.7| 108.4] 110.0) 1108] 112.5) 1128] 113.4] 114.1 114.9 115.6 
Unit labor costs : AOC AASal Ora) a2 S25: | ei 42On) ato Bal eile Se torn 118.9} 119.1 116.4 
UnitinonlaborpayMemtS uvccsscercress eect cacsanccseusrachnas 114.5 112.6 112.3 114.8 114.2 115.1 113.8 112.0 ieee vililae) 111.7 112.0 114.8 
WDC DriCe GONMOC. soo Mis. .c.scencesuaesn ruven ee asanais curse 111.2 111.4 111.7 112.0 112.9 113.5 113.9 114.4 115.2 115.7 116.2 115.8 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ccecssceseseeseesseneseeee 112.2 111.8 112.7 113.8 113.8 116.7 didiee 117.8 117.8 118.4 | 118.7 120.2 115.8 
Compensation per hour 12225 123: Si 125-4 126.6 | 128.7] 131.2] 133.6] 1386.5) 138.1 139.7] 141.0] 141.8] 122.8 
Real compensation per NOUur...........-.:ssceeeeseseeseeeeeees 105.8; 106.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.9 |) 109:2) 410:2)) A418) 1120) 1112/4) AitSi25 |) sti 4:08 4207 
Unit AD OnCOStS Sore. occsctiicornssccscecastacesnceeheaeeseeeeemeces (me lOSr On menilt Ocniismet dilect W102 11221 112,51) 1414105) AA5i8)) A725) AS05857 He 1729) 147, 
Unit nonlabor payments ee TAGON AAs AAO neal Groat S:Oni ee 11 Onze nti Osh medio. mitioes 112.9] 112.9] 113.9} 116.2 
Implicit price deflator....... ibility) alahigepl| so 112:55) WASiS3" A140") 14:5) 1149) nS. 7 Get 116.1 116.4] 116.4 
Nonfinancial corporations | 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS..........-.sseesereseeeeeeeeed 114.5 114.7 115.4 116.4] 117.2 118.8 119.6 119.8 119.9 120.9 121.2 124.4 - 
GOMpPeNSAavON | POMNOU Ge -sscvecseevccapeasedectdennseses= se 419.1 120.4} 121.9} 123.2) 125.0] 127.6) 129.7] 132.7] 134.5] 1365] 138.1 139.4 - 
Real compensation per NOUr..........-.ccc:eeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 103.1 103.5, 104.0} 104.2} 104.8); 106.1 107.0} 108.7} 109.1 109.9} 110.9) 112.5 - 
Motaluniticosts tes. hten.cpscctesbnes es cesar cees-s ae oseacont 103.7| 104.5] 105.4} 105.6] 106.5 | 107.1 108.1 110.0 | 111.4) 112.5] 1140] 111.9 - 
WW iLAD OM COSTS ececnsceesnsce-cear cee coesnnnnan snesasrtncsrscanteentsen 104.1 | 104.9 105.6 105.8 106.6 107.4 108.5 110.8 VI122 112.9 114.0 112.0 - 
Unit nonlabor costs.. .| 102.8} 103.4] 105.0] 105.1 106.2 | 106.5} 107.1 107.85) “JOSS Atte i425 te) - 
UN It PrOfits Ss eccctsscscssavesedchessscssesesuasversssacevssuvivcccsevncensteadl 141.6 | 135.4 128:0) 131.3) 135.4 139:3))' 135:8)" 120:551 9 titel 107.4 99.6} 111.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments =H 112.7 111.6 110.8 111.8 113.6 114.8 114.4 | 111.0 109.8 110.2 110.4 111.6 - 
lmplicitiprice deflator -aiix.s-s<.cccnesecctesecccesseseeness cee 106.9 | 107.1 107.4] 107.8] 108.9) 109.8} 110.5} 110.9) 111.4} 112.0] 112.8] 111.9 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............sesesceseeceneeseeeceeee 127.6 | 128.3} 129.6] 132.7] 135.2] 137.2] 138.3 |.2°138.3 | 138.3] 138.1 139.0} 140.4] 143.9 
Compensation Pen HOUthec. secveusanesanesscroucesacecucctsteena 119.8 121.2 123.0 124.5 126.3 128.6 131.9 135.9 137.9 140.0 141.2 142.0 142.9 
Real compensation per NOUur.........::ececceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 103.7 | 104.2} 104.9} 105.4} 105.9] 107.0} 1088) 111.38] 111.8) 1126] 113.4] 1142] 114.9 
Unit labor costs 93.9 94.4 94.9 93.8 93.4 93.8 95.4 97.6 99.7 | 101.3] 101.5] 101.2 99.3 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
E : | T 
Private business | | 
eee | | 
Productivity: | | 
Output per hour of all perSOns...............00ccccsesesseeeeees 45.6 | 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services.... ate 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5} 100.1 100.1 
Multifactor productivity................... | 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
(OUSUs 1H Gen cec ores pees Ree Rice enor rece CACC PERC ORR 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0 105.2} 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: 
TER ENOFiEin PUNE. aces cecetv ec cesnaneccin snvakica cab exacnctnnexcortecscacavocesaced 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0 103.7; 106.4) 106.4 
ADA SCIWICGS soto ena. ran cctensntccuneeteraamaxcae caren | 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0} 104.7) 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................! } 42.3 | 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0} 104.0} 107.7) 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persons............csccssceseeeeeeseeeeees 41.3 | 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............cceeceeeeeeeee eee ed ~ 48.7 64.9 Wes 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0; 101.7; 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services... 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity.................. “| 69.1 | 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0 100.9] 102.4; 102.4 
UT we fe ate oo on usneecdoeauarconshasnsbconensecevarsnevecubacbesa|!) Jee 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
BEE, IPRs ce ccc cates eet acee cae aaceaasencseneakaeeseescucsvaustconved 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8} 106.6) 106.6 
Capital SONVIGOS.. cae ceesseeansacis splchncnsssasxotvaneesnnvasvsaue 22.6 3.0) 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9| 100.0} 104.9) 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................! 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0} 104.2} 108.0 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons..............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons..............ceeeeeee eens eee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services... 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0; 101.1 104.0) 105.0) 104.5} 105.6} 106.5) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity............0..... See 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0}; 100.4; 102.6} 105.0} 106.1 109.8} 113.2 113.2 
OME Soccernet sta scstaeenttereenvapteoeenecasaspnesiscasstessarras|) | .O0.0 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4, 100.0] 103.3] 108.7} 113.4) 116.9} 123.5) 130.7} 130.7 
Inputs: 
FHORICS (OF IN DHEE SONS cor once cassscooe tan casbaseuedasbacncocceweesdesae | 92.0] 104.2 107.5| 104.8; 100.4) 100.0) 101.4) 103.6) 104.0) 103.7 105.5| 105.2} 105.2 
BADIA SORVICES <cencs ap so tcenensdeseeesunssnpechaveresaseseer nee 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2} 104.5} 108.0 111.9; 116.9) 122.8) 122.8 
EMEIQY....---2022seeeeesrerseereseeecsssesseesnscssneesssesssecssnecesness| Shes} 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0) 103.7) 107.3) 109.5} 107.0) 103.9} 109.2} 109.2 
Nonenergy material aH soe 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0; 105.7) 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 127.2 
Purchased business services 28.2 48.8 TASHA 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0} 105.1 110.0] 108.9} 114.2} 116.8) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
1 
Item 1960 | 1970 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 200 


Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........cccccceesseeseeeeteeeeeees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 116.9 119.6 
Compensation) peri ROUta.1..ccsces.sareesssdetressee.vessenecans LKSE/s 23:5 54.2 90.7; 102.5} 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 113.5) 119.6! 125.1 132.8) 141.2 
Real compensation per hour... ec 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 110.1 114.2 
Wnitlaborcostsieccceieectt aes cosines nceentasaceoseene yas 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3} 101.9! 102.6} 104.1 104.5] 105.3; 108.0} 109.9} 113.6) 118.1 
Unit nonlabor payments Eeucvoes sane 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9) 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 115.1 115.1 113.9} 111.8 
Implicit price doflatoriecsse-cssercceserererar-nasercoceewcesresrs 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8] 102.2} 104.0! 106.0] 107.7; 109.7} 110.6] 111.8) 113.7} 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........2.:ceeeeeeeeeseeseneeeeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3} 100.5} 101.8; 102.8) 105.4; 107.5] 110.4) 113.2) 116.2; 118.8 
Compensation per hour nee 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 140.1 
Real compensation per hour..............s0sccssscsescresssens 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 113.3 
Unitilaborcosts iaccesecscretsnrtarccuncstarcesssessraneascars 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0) 101.7} 102.5} 103.7) 104.2} 105.2) 107.7} 109.7) 113.6) 117.9 
Unit nonlabor payments oa 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6} 103.0] 106.9] 110.4) 113.5} 118.0} 116.3) 116.8) 115.4) 113.3 
Implicit priceidefiator: cectetossccenerensasineciutacecenssaasupae 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8} 110.8; 112.3) 114.2 116.2 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........:cceseeseseeeeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4; 100.7) 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 112.3) 116.2} 119.9) 121.6 
Compensation per hour............ 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 115.9 120.4 128.3 137.1 
Real compensation per hour... ror 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 106.4 110.9 
Total unit costs............00 ees 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9] 101.0} 101.1 102.0; 101.2} 101.5; 102.6; 103.7} 106.7; 112.4 
Unit labor costs.... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2! 101.3} 101.0} 101.9] 101.4; 101.8) 103.2} 104.2} 107.0; 112.8 
Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0) 100.2; 101.3} 102.2} 100.6} 100.9) 101.2} 102.5; 105.6) 111.6 


UR DLOFitS arcescsssncsspencere co 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 113.2 131.7 139.0 152.2 156.9 148.9 147.6 131.0 107.4 

Unitinonlabor payments... c....<ccse.0snssennccoscecvececennsses 30.2 35:1 66.0 97.1 103.5) 109.0} 111.6) 113.8] 115.2 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 110.5 

Implicit/ price deflator. c..c.ccs-scccsescccccssseeccasscstuneconsese 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8; 102.1 103.7] 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6) 107.4) 108.7; 112.0 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cecesseeeseseeteeeeeneeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8} 101.9} 105.0} 109.0} 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 129.6) 137.5) 139.0 


Compensation per hour............ ee 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8; 102.7; 105.6; 107.9; 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 122.0} 130.7] 140.2 
Real compensation per hour... 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6; 100.2; 100.8; 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6] 104.5} 108.8) 113.4 
Unit labor costs... 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.8; 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 100.9 102.8 106.9 109.9 109.6 104.4 105.5 
Implicit price deflator....... te 30.2 79.8 100.9} 102.0} 103.9] 104.9} 104.0] 100.5 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


COpperOreseracccrseeeeea soe ceeeeloaac< me aditaeeees 
Gold and silver ores................66+ 

Bituminous coal and lignite mining... 
Crude petroleum and natural gas..... seo 
Crushed and broken Stone.........:cseccccceeeeseseseees 


Manufacturing 
USAT Pr OGUERS Ie. sae Seer oo ws cataockacssancesdatureeveumel 
Daltyproductss... 4.2. Seer. coeace 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill products.................8 wae 
Bakery PrOGUGES 6 Seance Sc ccnsecein vadesschscacancencenats 


Sugar and confectionery products.............::cc0e 
BeALS HAW OUG ca snacs watsck dads cmane@aseien oes hecho casnenees 
BENGT AGES. 2 ao onc.- aspect cesees  onscbacsecensetnabieabaseece 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products.. oes 
PIG EVEMOS oe aso weccece occ senees onnaivncncscawnteissshvnanenes 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............ceeeeeeeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, ManMade.............eeeee 
DEO TMA INS oi oe Secnsuai aed ced de nsaitine 
Knitting mills..........-....:s000008 
Textile finishing, except wool.. 


Carpets ANG UGS. 5.coseso css nssatecnsedesusdsecteuanesonand 
Yarn and thread mills......... 

Miscellaneous textile goods... 
Men's and boys! fUrNiShINGS............sseseceeeeeeeerees 
Women's and misses' OUterWeal...........ceseeeeeeeeed 


Women's and children's undergarments...........+++ 
Hats: caps, and millinery, ...¢-<acc0nessecicessensesessees 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS............2.::2ceeeeeeeeeeeeed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
WC) CORMAN S aes wes e te cease ao cone Fons od aaesnAsdnacsaase 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... 
Miscellaneous wood products......... 
Aue iN PUNT nooo oc oe ones oan sen ednsxctensnanaeae 


MTS TE Oooo orcas nesencccencnnzsavens 
Public building and related furniture. 
Partitions and Tunes. 1... ..c cscs tec kapensnasaccesenses 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures............2.000+ 
PRONG cnsavess chases 1cczecashuecaveapdwavucexansrovesanrns 


PADON NWN Sie stacs, snscvenatesaccrscdcntensenie ons c0sesseredeen 
Paperboard MillS....cccice-seecssonenevene 

Paperboard containers and boxes......... 
Miscellaneous converted paper products... 
NMG WS DAD OUSrece ences ce eeeeadeeeanessnssvetervrerassesdsesr 


Miscellaneous publishing........--.cccseeceeseeerseeeenes 
Commercial printing 
Manifold business fOrms.........-.22csseeeeeseeeeteeeeees 


GKEOUNIG GANOS cer waiwrvexsosceavoraurie san antseeeasnasxe 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. 
Printing trade services........... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals............ 

Plastics materials and synthetiCs.......-....:seseeeeeee 


Industrial organic chemicals... 
Agricultural ChEMICAIS..........:eeeceeseeesseereeeeeeesers 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products............::6ceeeeed 
Petroleum refining ics: ccocecscnesponssrsesvercbacarscreanes 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials é 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
TIFES ANGINNEMtUDESiweocccoccrarceapcgnes> semesters cr 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.. 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C.............. 
Miscellaneous plastics products, N.€.C.......-.....66 
Footwear, except rubber...........:.-sssescssseneerencens 
AEA O LE BS oh act acoperigagmebeoto porovajarsaageoqbnecocrencacnen 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased glaSs...........:scccseeeseeeeeeees 
GoementiNydrauliCucessecscoccesecseeteesnesresenncoseyect 
Structural clay products........ 
Pottery and related Products...........s.csecceeereeecees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products 
Iron and steel fOUndrieS...........0....cscssssecsoecesesers 
Primary nonferrous metals 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.........-...-00sesseeeee4 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) nf 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers...............++65 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............00es00 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products.................55 
Metal forgings and stampingS............:::seseeeeeee eed 
Metal services, N.€.C...........00000 i‘ 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C...........cceeeeeeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
ENQines ANd BNDINGS tisscccosenscr savsansneistecndsaear 
Farm and garden machinery.......... 

Construction and related machinery.. oe 
Metalworking MACHhINETY............:seccseeeeeeeeeeeenees 


Special industry machinery................cceseeeceeeeeee 
General industrial machinery... aes 
Computer and office equipment.................:60c8ee 
Refrigeration and service machinery..................4 
Industrial/machineny; Ne. Cic.susecssessuesesentoasscch aes 


Electric distribution equipment...............2.ceeseeee 
Electrical industrial apparatuS..............002:cscseeees 
Fousehold applianCeSicrenscrssstweonsasesiverehaacracet. 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 
Communications equipment...............cceeeceeeeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............s:eceeeeeeees 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................. 


Railroadiequipment.c..:-cc.c---ssss-sureceoesercese tee ae 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts....... 

Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. 
Search and navigation equipment........ A 
Measuring and controlling devices................0606 


Medical instruments and supplies...................008 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic equipment & supplies... a 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................. 
Musicallinstruments:mescnsvesetvcerssescosecreses ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 

MOYSianG SPOMINGIGOOUS sce-s.ncccexss-accceecsencecacd 394 140.4 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies mA 395 124.9 
Costume jewelry and notions............ ASS 396 145.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............cccccecs0eceeees 399 115.9 

Transportation 
Railroad: ans pomallOn Gre. ccs csacccacesevauecascscsee ss 4011 195.8 
Trucking, except local’. .csc..<csscccscecaszccecsiczececee 4213 131.2 
UME STATES POSTAl SEVICE ~.......6..cceeuseneeceecsecs 431 113.6 
AM tbanS Ponta CON sen. shcr a. caaees sy aacnceckancsescececastcce 4512,13,22(pts.) 110.7 
Utilities 
Telephone communications.................cceeeeeeeees 481 201.3 
Radio and television broadcasting.. 53: 483 109.9 
Cable and other pay TV services.... Sh 484 87.6 
Electric utilities: 2. 2c. scccscaseseve0 | 491,3(pts.) 169.6 
Gas utilities soo cencnncscavenausnnccteccenuesnssatusetecsueee 492,3(pts.) 160.6 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 144.2 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores se 523 170.1 
FIQFOWAIO STONES. oi... ccsccnacesessuccencaasscs snap svecunevels 525. 145.7 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 154.5 
DePAalMENt STOVES 5...so.cacsvesa-ceceNescuesecavceconncaces 531 160.4 
WaHety SIOKES -acctereie tere ce. ost wenvenasaneurn eee 533 330.9 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. a 539 224.3 
EQROCOMY SUMO Soca cceennnks eas oe tat anon cecccetrennices 541 96.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets...............:62.cs00e 542 110.0 
Retail’ bakeres.c on. ccovwena can stcccwstecUeecccseeseceese=ty 546 88.4 
New and used car dealers.............cccceeeeeeeeeeen eee 551 112.5 
Auto and home supply stores...........---.c.cseeeeeenees 553 119.3 
GASOMNAG SCIVICE: STATIONS |. <.25,nccesaseracacessssxtposes 554 139.0 
Men's and boy's wear stores.... 561 165.0 
Women's clotting Stores. Joc 2.22 <cc0cstvc-anatacarctasoess 562 205.7 
Pamny GOUunig StO0SS.. «nse consi see cereerseeaserausl 565 160.4 
IIIS SOS sce ce ees wae oat ones sennaueseinseea=ee ea 566 160.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores... aos 571 141.1 
Household appliance Stores...........:0.ceseeeeeeeeeeee 572 209.3 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 359.4 
Eating and drinking places..............ccseesceeeeeeees 581 107.3 
Drug and proprietary stores oo 591 136.9 
LiQuOr StO‘ESS5 cas <aacee-sexescce- are 592 127.7 
Used merchandise stores................ say 593 216.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores............... 594 150.6 
NONMStOFe FETA CNS see cernen ec aoe << -orennneresdacenstiadens 596 263.2 
FIOM ANOS Sacer ec pe een ave sneeee so-so spanncxscasea snare tens 598 117.3 
FORA STONES HNC iC eat oes eves vee s con ence snencanassstveees 599 168.1 
Finance and services 
Commercial DanKS 1 cic.cc2nc--sc2-ceceneries cvesnaveessver> 602 143.2 
FIOOIS ANG MOINES sonar eserencsnpacwascusescneeranee=se- ose 701 114.1 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 721 123.6 
Photographic studios, portrait...............- a 722 112.0 
BAUM SNODS eee ceews ce onnees ar csupesarece sci 723 114.5 
Barber ShopSscercccstensesnetesvenssecrsvessaecsviesssuvaaes 724 129.9 
Funeral services and crematorieS..........:00000006 726 93.9 
Automotive repair shops 753 128.5 
Motion picture theaters...........:ccccseesserseeeeseeees 783 112.3 
Heters to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
~ Heters 10 OUIpUT per Tull-time equivalent employee year on tiscali Dasis. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
| 
Soony 2000 | 2001 i" rT IV | rT rT IV 
T 
United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.1] 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
Canadas 64 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australias..c..csccees 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
aban ees 4.8 54 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
France 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.5 6.7 8.9 
Germany’. 8.3 = 8.4 8.3 8.2 84 = = s = 
Italv''.... a 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden’ .......c:«. 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5 5.0 5.0 5A 
i i u 5.5 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.0 54 


Y Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Dash indicates data not available. 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force 

United States"... 128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304| 133,943] 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
144,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 

8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,687 9,817 

65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 

24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 

39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = = 

22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 

6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 

4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 

28,410 28,440 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 
66.4| 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 EIS 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
58.3 58.0 57.6 §7.3 57.4 57.7 YALA 57.9 = = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 = 

65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 

118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708) 129,558] 131,463) 133,488 135,208 135,073 

12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 

7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 

63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 

22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 

36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - - 

21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 

6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 

4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 

25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 

61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 

58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 

57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 

62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 69.0 58.4 

60.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 $1.1 - 

54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 §2.2 52.0 §2.3 52.8 = - 

44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 

54.4 54.7 54.7 5-1 56.0 (S73) 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 

62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 Ofer; 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 

56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.8 59.8 = 

9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 

1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

897 314 829 739 739 751 760 658 611 661 

1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 

2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 

2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - - 

1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 

390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 

255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 

2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 Sd 

Unemployment rate 

Nitedciisal 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 Te 7.0 6.1 6.4 

10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 77 7.0 6.3 6.7 

2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 Syil 

France.... 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 ez 9.4 8.7 
Germany” 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 - - 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier 
years. For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and 


Unemployment Data" in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the 


Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. 


* Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the 


United States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 
p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 IL 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 eset 1999 | 2000 
Output per hour 
United States - - 70.5 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1 107.3} 113.8) 117.0) 121.2 126.5 135.3 142.8 
Canada... 38.5 56.0 74.4) 93.2 94.7 95.5) 104.9} 109.7) 111.3) 110.1 as2 iitoet 114.9} 116.3 
Japan 13.8 SK.5. 63.2) 88.5 94.4 99.0; 101.7/ 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 A210) 9 127.2) 12619 134.1 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4] 113.2; 117.0} 127.0 129.2 129.5; 133.4 
Denmark.. 29.9 Be.7 90.3 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - = - ~ 
France.. 21.9 43.0 66.6 91.9 93.6 96.9] 100.6] 108.6] 114.7} 115.3] 123.8) 129.5) 132.9 141.1 
29.2 52.0 C2 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6; 110.1 113.2) 116.8 122.4) 126.7 128.5 - 
Bera 22.5 42.2 70.8 91.3 93.9 95.9) 101.8} 106.1 Ate!) 1710:8 113-7) 1341 113.5 117.8 
18.5 37.9 68.8 96.9 98.5 99.6] 101.6} 113.2) 1182} 120.2 122.3 125.0} 128.5} 133.8 
37,0 58.3 76.7 94.6 96.6 975} 100.6} 101.4) 102.0} 102.0} 103.0 103.6) 103.1 104.2 
27.3 §2.2 Te 93.2 94.6 95.5] 107.3} 119.4 121.9) 124.5 132.3 139.5} 143.5 150.4 
30.0 43.2 54.3 86.2 89.1 93.8} 103.9] 107.1 104.9] 103.8 105.2 106.9 111.6 117.6 
= = 75.8 102.4 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 147.0 
34.0 60.0 SOr2 imminent 107.5 99;2) 1050) 11Si0le A1Si5 120.0) 12773) aS2-5) 140.8 148.8 
10.7 39.2 60.4 90.9 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5} 100.2 101.9) 107.6 
30.7 57.6 78.2 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0; 101.4; 104.2; 106.6 113.8] 116.4) 118.0} 122.2 
40.8 68.0 91.3) 104.3] 102.7) 101.7 99.0; 109.3] 114.7) 109.7) 118.5 120.8] 119.8} 125.8 
31.0 64.1 88.7 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3; 104.9) 104.6 109.7 115.0) 117.3 nei 
41.5 70.9 85.3 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3) 100.9) 102.2 - 
23.0 48.1 84.4 98.3 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4| 107.2) 105.4; 108.8} 110.5} 110.2 113.9 
31.5 59.1 76.8 96.6 99.9} 100.4 98.4, 104.6; 108.1 108.7) 111.5) 114.8 118.1 123.7 
57.0 89.9} 103.6} 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7] 106.7) 109.0) 110.1 VTS: WUT 114.0) 110.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 153.6 163.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.5; 105.3) 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8) 108.5) 109.9) 110.8 141.4 ISS 
United States. 92.1 104.4 107.5 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.5 105.2 104.3 102.9 
Canada.... 88.3} 107.1 114.6} 120.2] 113.5} 103.9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0 112.4; 117.1 122.6 128.0 
77.8| 104.4 95.6} 102.7) 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 
170.7} 174.7} 119.7) 102.3) 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 
136.5 129.0 101.1 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - = = = = = = 
141.2 148.9] 133.2] 105.8} 105.9} 103.1 95.1 92.4 91.5 90.7 88.6 88.8 88.3 85.9 
142.3) 136.3] 110.5 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 reed 79.6 79.5 - 
102.3} 113.8) 119.3] 107.6} 105.9) 103.6 94.9 96.5 96.4 95.1 95.7 97.7 97.1 96.7 
170.5} 156.1 sili 4 99.7} 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 
154.1 154.3} 135.0} 107.1 103.7) 100.8) 102.1 105.2} 106.8} 107.9} 112.3} 113.6} 110.6) 106.4 
168.3) 154.7; 124.0; 119.0] 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3) 105.8 107.1 108.6 
224.6} 208.8) 160.5] 122.4) 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7; 104.5) 104.5) 103.6 99.5 96.3 
Compensation per hour 

United States 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6; 107.9} 109.4) 111.4) 117.4) 122.1 130.7 
Canada 10.0 71 47.6 82.6 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 111.6 113.4 117.0 
4.3 16.4 58.5 84.0 90.5 96.4; 102.8] 104.9} 108.3] 109.2 di2@| 1S :Bis tS 2) tee 
5.4 13.7 §2.5 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2} 110.9} 114.9) 116.6 118.3) 121.4 
4.6 13.3 49.6 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - ~ 
4.3 10.3 40.8 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.1 105.6; 108.5) 110.3} 113.1 115.7 118.7 125:0 
8.1 20.7 53.6 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3] 118.5) 125.2) 128.0) 128.9 130.8 - 
Pe 7 5.0 29.0 77.4 85.8 94.2} 106.1 108.1 114.6} 122.0} 127.2} 125.6] 129.4] 133.6 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 88.6 90.9 95.3} 103.8; 108.2} 110.7; 113.0} 115.8} 120.6 124.0 131.0 
Norway... 47 11.8 39.0 87.2 92.3 97.5; 101.5} 104.4; 109.2) 113.6} 118.7] 126.1 133.4, 140.1 
Sweden 41 10.7 37.3 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.4, 100.0) 106.5} 114.4) 119.4] 124.4) 127.5] 130.7 
United Kingdom 3.0 6.1 32.1 73.8 82.9 93.8; 104.7/ 106.8} 107.9} 109.5 113.8 120.5) 129.6 134.7 

Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
UNO Stat OG ac recssiccsenacnnce snevainevreveowascenee - - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
Canada.... 26.9 30.5 63.9 88.6 93.3 99.5 97.2 94.5 95.2 97.2 96.5 98.6 98.4; 100.6 
Japan... 31.3 43.8 92.5 94.9 95.9 97.4) 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 
Belgium... 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 
Denmark..... 15.4 PsyD 55.0 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.8} 100.9 96.9 98.7; 101.9 100.2 
France..... 19.4 24.0 61.3 93.5 96.8 99.3] 102.4 97.3 94.6 95.7 91.4 89.4 89.3 89.1 
Germany.. 27.8 39.8 69.4 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7} 107.2 104.6} 101.8} 101.8 101.8 
Italy... Tes) 11.9 41.0 84.8) 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 4114.1) 1114.0 113.4 
Netherlands. 34.6 §3:3 93.7 91.4 92.3 95.6; 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 
NQIWAY Si scaceuves con cortgane-senctessnne oeasversseeneipenninee 12.8 20.3 50.8 92.2 95.6; 100.0) 100.9} 102.9) 107.0) 111.4) 115.2] 121.7 129.5) 134.5 
Sweden... 15.0 20.6 51.0 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 88.8 86.9 
United Kingdom 9.8 144 59.0 85.6 93.0} 100.1 100.8 99.7; 102.9) 105.5} 108.2 112.7 116.1 114.5 

Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

- - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
32.2 35.3 66.1 90.4 95.6} 104.9 91.0 83.6 83.8 86.1 84.2 80.4 80.0 81.8 
11.0 15.5 51.8 87.1 83.8 91.7) 115.4) 125.9} 131.7} 109.6 97.7 92.4] 101.2 100.4 
19.4 27.0 88.3 42.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 
13.5) 20.3 58.9 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3} 101.1 105.0 88.6 88.9 88.0 74.8 
20.9 23.1 76.7 176 94.0 93.1 95.7 92.8} 100.5 99.0 82.8 80.2 76.8 66.4 
10.4 17.1 59.6 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2} 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 86.6 
15.0 23.3 59.0 76.1 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 173 66.6 
16.1 25.9 82.9 75.8 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4; 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 
11.2 17.6 63.9 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0) 107.1 101.0} 100.2 103.1 94.8 
16.9 23.1 70.2 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 713 79.8 68.8 65.3 62.5 §5.2 
15.6 19.1 aE 79.4 93.9} 100.1 85.7 86.5 92.0 93.2 100.3} 105.8} 106.3 98.3 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” 


| 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994‘) 1995*| 1996 *| 19974| 19984] 19994 2000 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR? | | 


otal casesiecaninwemcce seceentrear etre mee eens eae 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 rea 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases ane ie | 


Lost workdays... 


Secale pie Ue and fishing” 


Total cases . os Po nacinr ramon hadi Racsunecnes 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 Tait 
Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdayS............. 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
General building contractors: 
Total cases .......... i 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 


OSE WONSAUS sinc caceuca ter tenet ee ne et ase meena Tree 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: | 
WOE GASB: oy coti aes ca enc occhassvorv'aions se sas vv ceccaneumenan Men nees sen ceine ince 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 ib) nest 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 
Durable goods: 
MIR SS eae ag casan as pasa some Nema basen eee Rp eL es Means ee ace ea 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..........-. 


Lumber and wood products: 


Tota! cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13:5 13.2 13.0 12.1 

Lost workday cases.. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Tart 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 

Lost workdayS.......--....:.0++. 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - = - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays... 


Stone, clay, and alass ae 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. - ZA H a 

EE WC EMM Recs sete cnx capes oatcans seuss ennsvcaereaence anemia 149.8; 160.5; 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

GISORAICABOS ee pecatensbes ii casocesgsevinn vs ecns Semsenee oes acbakaner ap omer ian es 18.7 19.0 iUPAa%A 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 

EGET WONKOAY: CASOS ota saicascaaeassssivantesrnce cantar sect nuchosasessansessacseeen=s 8.1 8.1 74 Tl 73 7.2 Wie 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 


Lost workdayS.........022.05- 


Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases 


OSE WOK AVS esas sock dese cscluassercaracey-s(cstantressarennstcpnaisareecarscideccned 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - = = = = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 12.1 12.0]$ 11.2 11.1 ie 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays... 


Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Otel CASOS eer sceveniee rt etteeeasree ee nanenel sarc avdenes wii esssaneieal 94 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.1) 6:7. 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays... 


Instruments and related eda: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases 2.6 27 eae fl eh 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 mie 

Lost workdayS..........06605 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - - - 
llaneous manufacturing industries: 

I fetal cases 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 t2 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost WorkdayS.......00-:seeeceeeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


2 | = at 

pheneiat Mel tdi haces 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 1997‘| 1998‘ | 1999° | 2000° | 

+ + ian | 

Nondurable goods: | 
Total CASOS .....60.:cccsscaccssssssnensevonteepessnotecsnenenaesnnecsaaesuuereussnnes 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 a | 
5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 44 4.3 4.2 = 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 
Food and kindred products: | 
TT OtG CASO So occ scacr cccscassheccseietnyavwassesememecser cee -anmapantnseuseagarensy | 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 live 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7.3} 
174.7) 202.6] 207.2} 211.9 - ~ - - - - - - 


107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = = = = = i Hi 


Lost workday CaséS............- 

Lost WorkdayS.........06060ecs 08 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases.. 

Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases.. ; : f 

OSE WOrKOAYS aie csarestcseresncreceter suki cs kaasaenepatcsentroansereasterzccsnaecs ima} 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - 


til duct: | 
Seni aed aes SOR ES OQEEDSC ROPE ODCOTAOAOSHUC 8.6 8.8 9:2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.15 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases z : a ‘ 5 |) 
Lost workday cases.. Sen 7 : 4 i 
Lost workithays:<2- occ: puthce sesteseemascenns en) S29) 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - = = =\ 
Printing and publishing 
Total CASBS eres ictcscacavancvacedansnecaa abate deunanen saanenceey a ccastvemiliaet 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS..........+5 


Chemicals and allied products: A 


Total cases 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 §.9 Sf) les) 48 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Lost workday cases.. 3:2 3.1 341 2.8 PHT, 2.8 PA, 2.4 23 25 28) 


Lost workdays. 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases : 5 5 i 
LOSt: WOKCAYS3.a.ccsvsca si. asvseeaspeerscasvenetsonsvastavsetisecssnsseDecmeessacel 68.1 C3 68.2 TAR. - - - - - - - 4 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
otal CASES Hi rerceciteate ts cicscautteaae eee us con vdare ane nah Taare 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases ....... 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 
Lost workday cases.. 5.3 5.5 5.4 5:1 5.4 6.5 §.2 5.1 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 
Lost workdays. ee el W208 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
TURN COS OS cs Bias ares waved nates vn Petey Vad co tae ton cae eve koa ee 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS.........0..6..000 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 ay 2.6 2.4 fae) 7 1.8 1.9) 
Lost workday cases..... 9 VA ait 2 Ake 1 1.0 9 9 5 8 

LOSE WOTKTAYS 5. cc - sees nssinsmsnsisennenensesnigatignsryecunscrabiaeressaxenti stein ey 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - 

Total cases 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 4! 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost WorkdayS.......::0.cereeees 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 | 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 


: Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and a Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away ! 


fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. 


Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 19997 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
MORAN csc anieeerce sic caxskaceyonraseteaneuscsustuasvehehuarentesensayarersraenTeomed 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Meansportation | InGiGOntaic:.cocssscccacceessecivsassaretremsheastatexeinemerreeee 2,640 2,618 2571 43 
Highway incident 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.............css:se+s0e4 662 714 694 12 
Moving in same direction...........ccssecceseeseee 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.... 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection.. : a 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or r equipment. Solin ccsrenenne 272 334 279 5 
NOMCOlISION INGIGOMt cis teen cceasace--yernss-ce caxecsnntaceapenvearercenenvensacaweel 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 387 352 399 u 
OVENINEG <5. 2o ecsnssessttscccunparnnenain caine 215 206 213 4 
AINGEANES Scencuee- son ccncustetests cate ates s-mevscos sueecececeees Sone aaseeeea eee 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck bya Vehicle: 2.2. .c..scsescnsscesnscvarensstccsscccsvcsceesed 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incident...... A 104 102 84 1 
Flallway so. ic3 i. ecocwcwscnesccerscasseeercer 4 78 56 va) 1 
Assaults and! Violent ACtS.-5 << <ccccscrecenssnnexntncsscscbencsanenarnnsesse 1,168 909 929 16 
FIOMUICID GS Sescernscescenancssas cc Muvanysastschulctarssensacicarcrencns seas oueeeseeste ate 923 651 677 11 
Shooting... ae 748 509 533 9 
Stabbinger overs. c-cesses ones bos 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing. see 107 80 78 1 
SOlHMicted NUNS oss. eecesasceasaxcescevicssneredssssevessstvnatooscoscenccacedea 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipment..............:sssccsccseeceseeeeseees 984 1,030 1,005 lV/ 
SUUCK DY ODJOCL ces cavecesceass once sa avivcsnecssrsvsvescuesecentnn y Cacsteeesnestertee 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object.. 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying object....... 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects. 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... Ss Carenetueserscxtye 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing meee Se cae hee 124 129 123 2 
Falls... ; 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level, .| 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder... eae 3 scab stseicuswarsau stews asad ccscrszadiroasctcodsnstecccsssscoery 101 96 110 2 
Fall front Ot iemccersccassacpsnccrenaractexsrracuectaanascreonencrsecncccxenansrnceses 146 153 150 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging... 4 89 92 85 2 
FA OM SAMO 1OVG] prccceccscnssaaponvessvcccnsncivecsesaspessn : 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.. 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric CUIreNt.......ccceccceseeeeceeeeees 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines.. OOP CS ECR RCC POr CPE 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. scene oncoxccoeto 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES............cesceeeceeeeeereeeeeers oy 66 55 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............... ; 96 92 93 2 
Drowning: SUDIMCISION Sa cecees jencnr-caccereccsvacteanscsexatsanticasdonencaccnas 77 75 74 1 
FiOS ANd OXPIOSIONS iercecce caper e casera e¢nenenaascctrcevarssrecerssaseucarscxrare 199 216 177 3 
Othier events OF exPOSULOS rise -ceeencctsceesccertencoereereriaeen 21 27 19 = 


3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Decisions, Decisions, Decisions... 


Gear up! Turn tough decisions 
into informed decisions wi 


Monthly Labor Review is the principal journal of current data and analysis from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 
economic research on these crucial topics: 


¢ Employment and unemployment ¢ Employer costs 

¢ Consumer prices ¢ Labor-management relations 

¢ Producer prices ¢ Labor market projections 

¢ Productivity ¢ Workplace injuries and illnesses 

¢ Compensation ¢ International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 
provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 
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TENTION: Small Businesses, 
Industry Reference You've Been Waiting For! 

orth American Indus 
ited States, 1997 


The official NAICS system provides common industry definitions that cover 
the economies of the three North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
countries: the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


it reflects the structure of today’s economy in each country, including the 
emergence and growth of the service sector and new and advanced 
technologies. NAICS industries are identified by a 6-digit code, organized 

in a hierarchical structure, grouped in establishments with similar production 
processes: 


& First two digits designate a major economic sector, such as agriculture 
or manufacturing. 


8 Third digit designates an economic subsector. 

& Fourth digit designates an industry group, such as grain and oi] seed 
farming or fiber, yarn and thread mills. 

& Fifth digit designates the NAICS industry such as wheat farming or 
broadwoven fabric mills. 


& Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
§-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
of NAICS. 

Covers more than 18,000 industries, definitions for each industry, tables 

showing the correspondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes, and 

alphabetized list of businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. 


includes some 350 new industries being separately recognized for the first 
time. A few of these industries refiect “high tech” developments. More of 
them recognize less technological changes in the way business its done. 


Order the North American industry Classification System online at: bookstere.gpe.gey. 
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The Superintendent of Documents operates a network of 
U.S, Government Bookstores where you can browse through 
shelves of information products before purchasing. Naturally, 

the stores can’t stock all 10,000-plus titles in our inventory. 


But they do carry the titles you’re most likely to be looking for. 


Our store personne! will be happy to arrange for your purchase 

to be sent directly to your home or office. All bookstores accept 
VISA, MasterCard, Discover/NOVUS, American Express, and 
Superintendent of Documents deposit account orders. For more 
information, contact the U.S. Government Bookstore nearest to you 


US. Government Bookstore 
First Union Plaza 


999 Peachtree Street, NE, Suite 120 


Atlanta, GA 30309-3964 
(404) 347-1900 
fax (404) 347-1897 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
O'Neill Building 

2021 3rd Avenue, North 
Birmingham, AL 35210-1159 
(205) 731-1056 

Fax (205) 731-3444 


U.S. Government Bookstore 

One Congress Center 

401 South State Street, Suite 124 
Chicago, IL 60605-1225 

(312) 353-5133 

Fax (342) 353-1590 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1240 £ 9th Street, Room 1653 
Cleveland, OH 44199-2001 
(246) 522-4922 

Fax (216) 522-4714 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

200 North High Street, Room 207 
Columbus, OH 43215--2408 
(614) 469-6956 

Fax (614) 469-5374 


U.S. Government Bookstore 

Federal Building 

1100 Commerce Street, Room IC50 
Dallas, TX 75242-1027 

(214) 767-0076 

Fax (214) 767-3239 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1660 Wynkoop Street, Suite 130 
Denver, CO 80202-1144 

(303) 844-3964 

Fax (303) 844-4000 


U.S, Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

477 Michigan Avenue. Suite 160 
Detroit, MI 48226-2500 

(313) 226-7816 

Fax (313) 226-4698 


U.S, Goverment Bookstore 
Texas Crude Building 

801 Travis Street, Suite 120 
Houston, TX 77002-5727 
(713) 228-1187 

Fax (713) 228-1186 


US. Government Bookstore 
100 West Bay Street, Suite 106 
Jacksonville, FL 32202-3811 
(904) 353--0569 

Fax (904) 353-1280 


Onli 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
120 8annister Mall 

5600 East Bannister Road 
Kansas City, MO 64137 
(816} 765-2256 

Fax (816) 767-8233 


U.S, Government Printing Office 
Retali Sales Outlet 

8660 Cherry Lane 

Laurel, MD 20707-4907 
(801) 953-7974 

(801) 792-0262 

Fax (301) 498-8995 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
ARCO Plaza C-Level 

505 South Flower Street 

Los Angeles, GA 90071-2101 
(213) 239-9844 

Fax (213) 239-9848 


US. Government Bookstore 

370 West Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 150 
Milwaukee, WI 53203-2228 

(414} 297-1304 

Fax (414) 297-1306 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 2-120 
New York, NY 10278-0004 
(212} 264-3825 

Fax (212) 264-9318 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Bullding 

1000 Liberty Avenue, Room 118 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222-4003 
(442) 395-5021 

Fax (412) 395-4547 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1305 SW First Avenue 
Portland, OR 97201-5801 
(503) 221-6217 


Fax (503) 225-0563 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Norwest Banks Building 
20% West 8ih Street 
Pueblo, CO 81003-3038 
(719) 544-3142 
Fax (719) 544-6719 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

915 2nd Avenue, Room 194 
Seattle, WA 98174-1001 
(206) 553-4270 

Fax (206) 553-6717 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
719 North Capitol Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20401 

(292) 512-0132 

Fax (202) 512-1355 


All stores are open Monday through Friday. Kansas City is open Monday through Saturday. 


Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor £ 3 8198 324 ! 
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| 
Office or Topic 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services | 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo @bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo @bls.gov 
lausinfo @bls.gov 
cewinfo @bls.gov 
oesinfo @bls.gov 
mlsinfo @bls.gov 
nis_info @bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info @bls.gov 
ppi-info @bls.gov 
inxpinfo @bls.gov 
cexinfo @bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 
Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iit/ 

http://stats.bls.gov/1if/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
oshstaff @bls.gov 
cfoistaff@ bls. gov 
cbainfo @bls.gov 


| 


Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb @bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb @bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb @bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo @bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo @bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp @bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta @ bls. gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ BLSinfoBoston @bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago @bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas @bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity @bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia @ bls. gov 
San Francisco http://www. bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
Other Federal statistical agencies http://www.fedstats. gov/ 
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